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DISCIPLINE OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


A pesrrr to obtain accurate information with regard 
to the doctrines and usages of the Orthodox Friends 
has led me to examine their book of discipline, “ re- 
vised and acopted by the meeting held in New York 
in 1859,” and published by Samuel S. and William 
Weod. My first feeling on reading this modest volume 
was that ef surprise and gratification that it contains 
80 much to which all evangelical Christians can 
heartily subscribe. A learned doctor of divinity pub- 
ished a ponderous volume some years since to prove 
that Quakerism is not Christianit7. If¢ the essential 
doctrines of the Gospel are not clearly and forcibly 
stated in the Friends’ book of discipline, we despair of 
finding them in the creed or confession of faith of 
any body of Christians in the world. We find here 
what we regard as serious defects, especially with 
yegard to the ordinances of Christianity. We do not 
always admire the peculiar phraseology of Quaker 
writers, but that Fox and Barclay and Penn pro- 
claimed doctrines that are according to godliness, and 
that the Orthodox Friends of our day hold fast to the 
same doctrines, we are glad to believe. With regard 
te the Trinity they say : «‘ Although we have rejected 
the terms of separate and distinct persons in the God- 
head, we have ever believed, and as constantly main- 
tained, the truth of the great and mysterious doctrine 
of the three that bear record in heaven: the Father, 
the Word, and the Hoiy Ghost; and (that) tiese 
three are one—one God, infinite, eternal, and incom- 
prehensible, and blessed for evermore.’’ On the 
iacarnation, sacrificial death, resurrection, and medi- 
ation of our Lord Jesus Christ, they are not less 
explicit. We had supposed that the Friends were 
heretical on the subject of the resurrection, but their 
book of discipline contains the following declaration: 
“ Concerning the resurrection of the dead, what the 
Holy Scriptures plainly declare and testify in these 
matters we have been always ready to embrace. How- 
keit, we esteem it very unnecessary to dispute how the 
dead are raised, or with what body they come; but 
rather submit that to the wisdom and pleasure of 
Almighty God. Upon this interesting subject it is 
sufficient to refer to the teachings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and to the writings of the apostles.” And 
they have been accused of a want of respect and 
veneration for the Bible. It has been said that their 
views of the Spirit’s work upon the heart were such 
ae to detract from the authority of divine revelation, 
if not to supersede it altogether. It will be seen how 
unjust these accusations are when we refer to the 
distinct avowals of their faith on this subject: “We 
believe the Holy Scriptures were written by divine 
inspiration and contain a declaration of all the funda- 
mental doctrines relating to life and eternal salva- 
tion ; and whatever doctrine or practice is contrary 
to them, is to be rejected as false and erroneous.” 
And again: “ We look upon them as the only fit out- 
ward judge of controversies among Christians, and 
are willing that all our doctrines and practices should 
be tried by them, freely admitting that whatsoever 
any do, pretending to the Spirit, which is contrary to 
the Scriptures, be condemned as a delusion.” Pass- 
ing from these doctrines, we come to the disciplinary 
regulations adopted by the Friends to secure the 
order of their societies, and the Christian walk of 
their members. It cannot be denied that these 
Tules are characterized by thorough good sense 
and a truly Christian spirit: After directions for the 
conduct of meetings for worship and discipline, we 
have counsels to ministers and elders, such as might 
be followed with advantage by all who preach the 
Gospel and watch over souls. Ministers and elders 
are exhorted to ‘dwell in that light which leads into 
great humility and self-denial, and to live under the 
government of Christ through the presence of the 
Holy Spirit.” They are cautioned against laying “ too 
great stress on the authority of their ministry by pos- 
ively asserting a divine motion,’’ and against mis- 
quoting or misapplying the Scriptures. They are 
tenderly advised to be careful whilst engaged in 
necessary business, not to become entangled with the 
cares of this world, and to guard against the desire 
to aecumulate wealth. In all things they are to be 
examples of Christian contentment and moderation. 
in exercising their gift in speaking they are urged to 
avoid all ‘disagreeable tones and utterances,’’ as 
well as frequent repetitions and an “ undue extension ” 
of their communications. If led into disputed points 
ef doctrine, they are not to make objections which 
they do not clearly answer, nor give “‘ repeated ex- 
pectations of coming to a cenclusion.”’ We cannot 
raultiply quotations from these “advices,’’ but there 
is one suggestion that deserves to be hung up like 
apples of gold in a freame-work of silver, in the study 
of every Christian minister. ‘ Nothing should be 
done or offered with a view to popularity, but in 
humility and in the fear of the Lord.” This single 
direction, if acted upon by all who preach the Gospel, 

would elevate the pulpit to a dignity and invest it 
with a power to which it has never yet attained. 
And if all Friends kept the rules of their society, 
they would constitute a “ glorious church,” “ blame- 
Jess and harmless,” “acceptable to God and ap- 
preved of men.” Their discipline requires them to 
conduct their business affairs with “ integrity, frank- 
ness, and truth,’ to be cautious in contracting debts, 
and to avoid hazardous enterprises at the risk of 
ethers. If they are unfortunate in business and ob- 
tain a legal release from their creditors, they are re- 
quired to pay their former debts in full whenever 
they have the ability todo so. Parents are required 
to bring up their children in the nurture and ad oni- 
tion of the Lord. And as means to this end, early 
and prayerful inculcation of the truths of the Gospel, 
and the daily gathering of the family for reading the 
Scriptures and waiting upon Ged, are recommended. 
Under the head of “marriage” we find some most 
wise and sensible provisions. One is that “no mar- 
Tiage between first cousins shall be permitted among 
us ;’’ and to show that this is not merely advisory, it 
is added, “ When any person of degrees of kindred as 
near as these shall intermarry, they shall be dis- 
ewned.” Another is that “ monthly meetings are not 
te permit proposals of marriage te be made in them 
seoner than a year after the decease of a former 
husband or wife.” We almost wish that no widow 
er widower of any denomination could ever marry 
W thout first obtaining a license from a Friends’ meet- 
ing. Religion and humanity are disgraced by the hot 
asie with which Christians and Christian ministers 
Tush into matrimony for the second or third time. 
Inconsolable mourners, whose eyes are moist and 
dim with tears, grow suddenly resigned and cheerful 
in the presence of comely damsels or buxom widows, 
who are supposed to be willing to listen to “ proposals.”’ 
Aad such is the impetuosity with which these matters 
&re often hurried to a conclusion, that it is only a 
slight exaggeration to speak of the “funeral baked 
meats” as “furnishing forth the marriage tables.” 
Aud one’s disgust at these indecencies is deepened 
by the excuses that are offered for their perpetration. 
= honor, we say, to the Quakers who refused to 
lerate anything of the kind in their societies. No 
church in the land occupies higher ground on the sub- 
th, Of temperance than the Friends. No other than 
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grain or other produce to be used in distillation; and 
if any transgress these rules they are to be expelled 
or “disowned.” A testimony is also heard against 
wine and other fermented liquors, and “ Friends are 
advised to abstain from the use of tobacco both in 
public and in private.’’ The provisions’ made for the 
relief of their poor members are most judicious, and 
characterized by a truly Christian tenderness and 
delicacy. Such members are not only relieved of im- 
mediate and pressing necessities, but are aided in 
business, and provided with the means of educating 
their children. The Friends seem to agree with Sol- 
omon in his judgment of the tale-bearer, and with 
what the apostle says of those who are busy-bodies 
in other men’s matters. Members of their society who 
ase guilty of ‘‘tattling, tale-bearing, reproaching, or 
speaking evil of others, or busily meddling with their 
affairs when not concerned,” are to be labored 
with, and unless satisfactory evidence of reformation 
is furnished they are tobe cut off. In their consistent 
testimony and practice against slavery the Friends 
have long been an epistle known and read of all men. 
While other denominations have evaded the subject, 
or approached it timidly and under protest, or spent 
their time in ‘doting about questions 4nd strifes of 
words,” they have treated it as a sin against God and 
a crime against humanity. And who shall say what 
the result would have been if all the churches in our 
land had pursued the same course? The secret things 
belong to God, and we are no prophet ; but to us it 
seems that it is just this recreancy on the part of the 
churches that has brought our country into its present 
imminent peril. Before the united and vigorous 
assaults of the thousands of Israel this abomination 
must have recoiled, and finally perished. But, alas 
for us! alas for the world! such an assault was not 
made. We have sown the wind, and “ because 
Ephraim hath made many altars to sin, altars shall be 
unto him to sin.” To-day the destinies of our country 
hang trembling in balances that are held by an invisi- 
ble and omnipotent hand. Who can tell whether God 
will return and have compassion on us, or whether we 
shall be dashed in pieces like a potter’s vessel? One 
thing we know, and in this will we be confideat : the 
Lord reigneth, and because he reigns the earth may 
rejcice, and the multitude of the isles be glad. Charles 
Lamb says in one of his essays, “ Get the writings of 
John Woolman by heart, and love the early Quakers.”’ 
We say, Study the discipline of the Friends of our own 
time, and cherish a sincere regard for their many ex- 
cellences. 


S HOME IN THE THURINGIAN FOREST. 
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Jury 4rH—EvENING. 

On awaking this morning, I became aware of an 
unusual sound of hammering about the cottage. A 
mysterious whispering between the two servant-maids 
in the passage also attracted my attention. I went 
into the salon, which opens upon the veranda, and 
was surprised to find two long ladders reared in front 
of the glass-doors. Dr. K., standing on the grass- 
plot, under an apple-tree, appeared to be gazing stead- 
fastly at the roef. As we found the house in admir- 
able condition, f vas curious to ascertain what re- 
pairs or improvements he had in view. There were 
two men on the ladders, employed in fixing the last 
clamp to a flag-staff which rose from the apex of the 
gable. Just then, a breeze came down from the 
mountains and blew out the folds of—an American 
flag! Yes—our national banner, although it contained 
but six stripes; for the good Dr., in his anxiety to 
give me at once a surprise and a welcome on this day 
of all days, had been more kind than correct. But 
the s‘ars were all there. The whole thirty-four glit- 
tered in the blue field, in defiance of secession or com- 
promise ; and thus the first American flag which ever 
waved above the Thiiringian Forest was no symbol of 
a divided Union! How brightly the red stripes shone 
against the background of the firs! How the stars 
seemed to lighten and sparkle in the morning sun! 

To-day, it occurs to me, is the pivot on which 
our political balance turns. As the men who this 
day meet in Washington shall decide, shall Honor or 
Disgrace, Weakness or Strength, prevail. I am so 
far away that the involuntary conflict of hope and fear 
is worse than useless, and before these words can 
reach America, the doubt will either be dissolved in 
hopeful contidence, or deepened into desperation. 
This much {s certain : the path of Honor, of Duty, of 
Patriotism is plain—there is but one. Woe to the 
Republic, if that path be not followed ! 

—The weather, thus far, has not been propitious for 
our contemplated mountain walks. Unhappily, after 
a fortnight of splendid weather, it rained last week, on 
the day of the Seven Sleepers! This, in German 
weather-prophecy, denoted rain every day for seven 
weeks thereafter ; and, this year, the rule seems likely 
to hold good. The sun rises in cloudless splendor, 
but by seven o’clock the sky is overcast: heavy bluish- 
gray clouds drag along the mountain-tops: distant 
thunder is heard, and presently a hard shower comes 
driving from the West. In half an hour the sky is 
blue, the meadows sparkle, and snowy masses of 
cumuli topple over the forests. We rejoice at the 
prospect of a lovely afternoon, and straightway plan 
an excursion to one of the legendary spots in the 
neighborhood. Perhaps we are already under way, 
enjoying the warmth and sunshine, heedless of an 
ominous blackness which is gathering behind the Evil 
Mountain—evil, indeed, to us !—until, suddenly, the 
sun vanishes, and a far-off rustle among the woods 
announces the inevitable fate. 

It is singular how slight a degree of heat suffices to 
provoke a thunder-shower in this region. Evento an 
Amesican, accustomed to sudden changes of tem- 
perature, the continual vibrations of the thermometer 
are far from agreeable. Two or three hours of sun- 
shine, at 80°, and you see the gray vails of showers 
on the horizon. Then the air is suddenly cooled for 
a time, but becomes close and sultry again as soon as 
the breeze falls. The latitude (nearly 51°) is partly 
accountable for these vagaries, yet I attribute them 
principally to the fact that the spine of the Thiiringian 
forest, which is only about three miles above us, di- 
vides two weather systems, which occasionally over- 
lap each other. It is difficult to realize that less rain 
falls here annually than in our Middle States, and I am 
inclined to suspect that the comparison was based on 
the estimate of a single year, which did not represent 
the normal average. In the chronicles of the country 
there are accounts of years in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, when so much rain fell that the 
harvests were destroyed, and thousands of persons 
died of hunger and of a pestilence engendered by the 
rotten grain. On the other hand, it is true that the 
streams which issue from these mountains are remark- 
ably small, and but slightly swollen after heavy rains. 
The deep bed of spongy moss which forms the floor of 
the forests, holds much of the moisture, and perhaps 
accounts for both facts. 

An atmospheric phenomenon, scarcely known to us, 
is of frequent occurrence here. It is called the cloud- 
burst, a term which describes its character. The 
clouds, heavily laden, and balled or rolled together by 
the wind, suddenly break down under their combined 
burden, and discharge a deluge of water, which often 
occasions immense damage to the fields and herds. 
Where the burst takes place at the head of a narrow 
valley, an instantaneous flood is formed, from ten to 
twenty feet in depth, uprooting trees and sweeping 
houses from their foundations. A few weeks ago the 
town of Skoblen, not far from Jena, was visited by one 
of these cloud-bursts, whereby thirteen persons were 
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In countries which have not yet been denuded of their 
forests, such a phenomenon is less likely to occur 
Richardson describes acloud-burst which overwhelmed 
his camp at the frontier of Asben, in the Sahara, and 
our trappers can tell of others on the plains. 

Hail-storms are so frequent and so destructive in 
Northern Germany, that the prudent farmer always 
insures his grain in the Hail Insurance Company—a 
regular branch of the insurance business. The heil- 
cloud is recognized at a distance by the hard, cold, 
yellowish-white color of its dropping curtain. Its 
upper edges are often cf a pale brownish hue. Even 
when it passes by at a distance, it chills the atmos- 
phere aré@md it, as an iceberg chills the sea-air. 

This morning dawned so brightly, and the scatter- 
ed clouds hung so lazily around the bottom of the sky, 
that we felt tolerably sure of a favorable day fur our 
private festival. At ten o’clock the postillion’s horn 
announced the approach of our friends, and the post- 
chaise slowly climbed the hill, and discharged its 
carge of four ladies, two gentlemen, one child, and a 
supply of meat and drink, at our door. There were 
cordial greetings, for we had been separated three 
days, and those whose hospitality we had so often 
epjoyed—cor rather claimed as a right—were now for 
the first time our guests. To honor them, as well as 
the day, I had sent to the landlord at Reiahardtsbrunn 
and ordered six pounds of trout, fresh from the tank. 
i also secured a supply of the nobler German bever- 
age, as was meet, and therewith my duties ended. 

Our guests tovk eager possession of the veranda 
and garden ; the children first embraced and then 
pulled each other’s hair, and thus the festive machin- 
ery was put in motion. In Germany one does not 
need to go around with a conversational oil-pot and 
grease the individual cogs and cranks; the wheels 
turn as soon as they touch. It is as easy as rolling 
a snow-ball dewn a steep hill. The least impetus is 
sufficient. The ball increases in volume as well as 
in swiftness, and the only danger is in attempting to 
stop it. This, of course, where the material is not 
too compesite ; though, even in this respect, you can 
safely combine more various elements than in any 
other society I know of. 

In England, a successful dinner-party is the result 
of consummate art. The social ingredients are as 
carefully measured and mixed as in @ sauce or a 
salad. The oil of Mr. A. is secured to neutralize 
the vinegar of Mr. B. The Misses X. are the chick- 
ens, those promising young gentlemen the lettuce, 
rich Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so the lobster, and some- 
body else the mustard. The host is usually the 
spoon. Here, I am glad to say, there is more nature 
and less calculation. Repellant substances are 
avoided, of course, but the attractive quality of the 
social atoms is much greater. Another advantage— 
it is a part of German politeness ¢o talk. A “ wall- 
flower’’ or 2 “dummy’’ is the rarest apparition. 
Johanna Kinkel, with a good deal of truth, calls the 
habitual silence of many really intelligent English- 
women a laziness of the jaws. Such persons have 
no scruple in shirking their share of social duty. 
They find it less trouble to look on and listen, caring 
not that their silence becomes a rock, against which 
the flow of social feeling is turned aside. Who does 
not know how one moody individual may obstruct the 
sunshine of a whole company of cheerfully- attuned 
persons? Society, while offering enjoyment of the 
highest character, imposes a corresponding obliga- 
tion—a fact which many honest and worthy people 
seem not to recognize. 

In the German language there is no epithet which 
exactly translates our word Jore, or its inten- 
sification, vampyre. The nearest approach to it, 
‘‘leimsieder,”” means, literally, “‘a boiler of glue,” 
and applies especially to a man who takes you by the 
button-hole. This fact, alone, indicates a more cor- 
rect social culiture—at least, so far as the social 
duties are concerned. There is no society without 
its faults, which have their root in faults of national 
character. Of these I shall speak at another time. 
Let me now return to the Fourth of July. 

There was no reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for the very good reason that we have no 
copy thereof. Neither was there an oration poriray- 
ing the greatness and glory of Our Country, because 
it has yet to be demonsirated, by the last and severest 





one of the strands which go to make up the thread of 
life. And, after they had left, I took up this, my own 
particular strand, which, having span to this length, 
I now leave until I receive a fresh supply of material 
—silk, or flax, or spider-gossamer—anything but 
Cotton ! B. T. 


THE WAR-REGION OF WESTERN 
VIRGINIA. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 





Near Grarton, Virernia, Aug. 20, 1861. 

I came hither in search of scenery and secession. 
I find a larger amount of the former than of the 
latter. The scenery on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railway is proverbial among all the lovers of the 
beautiful and picturesque. Last year a special train 
came over the road, loaded with artists, with “eyes 
right” and pencil in hand. Taere is not a monoton- 
ous mile between this point and Wheeling—from the 
abounding valley of the imperial Ohio clear on through 
shaded ravines, midnight tunnels, glorious gorges, 
and corn-laden valleys. You may stand on the rear 
car for hours, and look back into a panorama of ever- 
changing loveliness. And the grandest scenery by 
far I’have not yet reached. It lies beyond in the 
regions now trodden by t:oops instead of tourists. 

I write these hurried lines at the entrance of the 
romantic war-region of Western Virginia—glorious 
for her loyaliy, and for the already victorious battle- 
fields of liberty. Just beyond me lies Philippa, where 
the first decisive blow was struck at secession in its 
own lair, The effect of that prompt blow was to 
drive into immediate exile many of the most open- 
mouthed rebels of this region. Those that remain 
are generally of the most illiterate or of the most 
vicious class. Our train yesterday brought in a few 
“‘ seceshers”’ taken as prisoners by our scouts on the 
hills back of Littleton. They were just the style of 
fellows that used to follow the lead of “ Mike Walsh” 
in the subterranean quarters of New York. The 
oracle and text-bcok of the seditious leaders of this 
secession rabble hereabouts is the New York Day- 
Book--a sheet that is widely though secretly dissem- 
inated through the whole South. While the Union 
men of the slave states are fighting a brave though 
unequal battle for the right, it is monstrous that the 
seditious ally of disunion and treason should find its 
nestling-place in your loyal metropolis. 

Grafton, at the junction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
and the Southwestern railways to Parkersburg, 
is just now one of the most important points in 
Western Virginia. It is held by General Kelly, and 
every bridge and station on both the roads is in 
possession of armed squads of loyal men. The 
“25th Ohio” held them till to-day, but they 
have been telegraphed to move on to Cheat Moun- 
tain Pass, where Rosencranz is now preparing to 
give battle to Lee, should the latter be rash enough 
to attempt the passage of that celebrated gorge. It 
is the only road through the Alleghanies for a vast 
distance, and Lee cannot possibly cut a path for his 
guns and cavalry over the precipitous mountain 
peaks. To reach this quarter directly, Lee must 
come through Cheat Mountain Pass, and that is de- 
fended ty Resencranz (one of our very best Gen- 
erals) and an available force of 11,000 men. Our 


| headquarters are at Clarksburg, a quaint, antiquated 


village of the old Virginia style. We are well posted 
too at Beverly, (‘he county-seat of Randolph,) and 
Lee is in Pocahontas county—some sixty miles off 
over the Alleghanies. (Quixotic Wise is thereabouts 


too, watching the efforts of our General Cox to gain 


possession of the great railway thoroughfare into 
Tennessee and the Southwest. 

Do not give yourselves any uneasiness about North- 
western Virginia. I wish we were as safe in Mis- 
souri. This region is thoroughly loyal, in spite of 
aj] the rebel exultation over that deplorable Bull Run 
catastrophe. If ever the Secessionists could raise a 
counter revolution here, it would have been during 
the week fo'lowing that affair before Manassas. But 
our cause strengthens every hour. The masses here 


| never «id sympathize with Davis's iniquity, and never 


test, that our country is truly great and glorious. | 


On this day of this year, 1861, vrations are out of 
place. But a divided family, united for the first time 
in three years, took their places at the round table, 
and when the trout and the roast-beef (quite as much 
an American as an Fnglish reminiscence) had dis- 
appeared, a young German spoke thus: “Seeing 
that we, whose hopes and Jabors are directed toward 
the establishment of German unity and nationality, 
cannot be indifferent to the preservation of the 
American Union, which is in many respects the real- 
ization of our own political ideas—seeing that so 
many of our countrymen have become American 
citizens, and that a thousand ties of blood and friend- 
ship unite us—seeing, moreover, that in the present 
struggle we recognize a conflict between Barbarism 
and Civilization, between Anarchy and Order, let us 
drink to the success of the Defenders of the Union, 
and the triumph of the Good Cause !” 

We all rose and drank the toast standing, and the 
silvery clinking of the glasses was like a peal of dis- 
tant beils, ringing in the (let us hope) not distant day 
of our national redemption. 

After one ef the inevitable showers, the day again 
became bright and balmy. Our arm-chairs were 
transferred to the shadow of an apple-tree on the 
little lawn, and while the younger ladies indulged in 
a somewhat irregular game of ball, we enjoyed anew 
the beauty of the landscape in the enjoyment of our 
friends. At our feet lay Friedrichsroda, its tiled roofs 
crowded together in a long line through the middle of 
the valley. The slopes on either side, divided into 
narrow strips of grain, varying in growth and color, 
are evenly covered, as with a ribbed velvet carpet, 
above which, dark and grand, stand the fir forests. 
At the bottom of the vailey, facing us, is the Badger 
Mountain, rising square against the sunny blue and 
gold of the distant hills. Southward, wooded to the 
summit, stands the Kernberg, divided by 9 shady glen 
from the Praise-God (Gozttlob)—a conical hill, from 
the western slope of which rise shattered pillars of 
basalt, the topmost crowned with a rustic temple. 
Between the Praise-God and the Weolf’s-steep opens 
a deep mountain valley, glooming purple with its 
ferests. On the other side we see the profile of the 
Abbot’s Mountain, green with beeches, overlooking 
Reinhardtsbrunn, and behind it the Evil Mountain, 
whence comes all our weather-woe. Groups of sum- 
mer guests are constantly threading the lanes, or 
climbing to the benches disposed along the higits, 
and the three asses in the town are always in requis‘- 
tion to carry children or female invalids. Women 
pass us, carrying basket loads of hay from the 
meadows, or fir-twigs from the hills ; the men work 
among their turnip and petato fields ; carriages rattle 
along the highways, and every morning and evening 
we hear the multitudinous chime of the cow-bells, as 
the herds are driven out to their pastures. The 
lan¢scape, with all ite beauty, is full of life, which is 
the greatest beauty of all. 

The evening came, and with it the postillion, 
blowing : , 

“ A rose in his hat, and a staff in his hand, 
The pilgrim must wander from land unto land ; 
Through many 2 city, o’er many a plain, 
But ah! he must leave them, must wander again '” 
And so it was with our friends. Tae grandfather 
must back to his telescope and the new comet. 
There were household duties for the women—ex- 


| rected relatives from afer: exch was bound by some 





will. In the first place, slavery--that powerful nexus 
of the rebeliion—-has no charms for these labor-loving 
mountaineers. In Marion county--where I now 
wiite--there are only sixty “chattels personal,” and 
they are held in a light bondage. The people too are 
jealous of the evil political domination which the 
slave-oligarchy of Eastern Virginia have long held 
over this sparsely settled freedom-loving region. The 
attempt to divide the state now is unwise, but it will 
be un fait accompli before 1aany years longer. The 
vote of the Wheeling Convention to divide the state 
must be submitted to the people, and it is extremely 
coubtful whether it will be ratified during the con- 
tinuance of the war. The idea of the loyalists 
should be the preservation of all former unions in 
opposition to every form of disintegration. 

The new Provisional Governor of Virginia, Mr. 
Pierpoint, is a stanch patriot and a consistent Chris- 
tian. He belongs to the Methodist Protestant church 
in Fairmont. I have been much pleased with Hon. 
W. A. Harrison, one of the Governor's Privy Council, 
and a fine specimen of the genuine old Virginia gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Harrison tells me that in Richmond— 
where he has a large social connection—the Union 
sentiment still beats strong and vigorous. And this 
is true of much of Eastern Virginia. Thus far 
secession has only brought rapine and ruin—the 
desolation of fields and families ; and the iron begins 
to enter into Virginia’s proud soul. As she was the 
most flagrant sinner of all the states, she must be the 
sorest sufferer. 

My brief stay, even in the borders of the battle- 
region, has given me a new and stronger apprehen- 
sion of the undisguised horrors of war. Nearly noth- 
ing is done or dreamed of here but the equipment of 
troops and hearing tidings of the campaign. This 
magnificent railway to Baltimore—built at the cost 
of over $20,000,000—is now open but for two-thirds 
of the way, and is mainly used for the transportation 
of troops and of military munitions. Yesterday in 
the train was one of the wounded heroes of the Rich 
Mountain battle, with his foot shot to pieces by the 
rebels. In the same train was a poor deranged girl 
who had wandered on from Michigan in search of a 
brother enlisted in the “24th Ohio,” and she had 
become crazed with grief! Alas! hers is not the 
only mind that will become “jangled and out of 
tune”’ by the terrible tidings of this war of wickedness 
against God and liberty. 

Those who have visited Rich Mountain lately tell 
me that the scene of McClellan’s victory is almost 
insupportable from the effluvia arising from the slain. 
The two hundred and thirty rebels buried there were 
laid in a trench and it was not made deep enough to 
conceal the horrid secret from the air. Only think of 
your son or of mine laid in such a resting-place as 
that! But better men fer a better cause have gone 
into darker charnel-houses. 

The worst aspect of the war, asI see it here on a 
limited scale, is—the demoralization of such hosts of 
our young men. Depend upon it, the camp is too 
often a moral Gehenna. Drunkenness will abound 
unless the ‘“‘ Maine Law” is strietly enforced in every 
company. Yesterday I saw a young soldier lifted 
into the cars “crazy drunk,” and one-third of the 
men have whisky-tainted breaths. The noble effort 
of the “American Temperance Union” to sow all 
our camps over thick with total-abstinence tracts, 
deserves the most cordial suppert of every true 
patriot. The army too needs all the “ soldier’s 
‘ibraries” which the two Ampsicen Tract Sucieties 








can furnish. For the most part, the mer read the 
newspapers, trashy novels, and obscene books. I 
have seen volumes openly passed about among the 
soldiers that might make a harlot blush! The one 
greatest mission-work of the American Church at this 
juncture, is among the half-million imperiled souls 
in the camps and the fortifications. May God make 
us equal to the double war with treason on the field 
and Satan in the tents! The mail is closing, and I 
must bring my hurrygraph to an abrupt—Adiew ! 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF SALVATION 
PASSING FROM US BY DELAY. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


Tue imminent hazard upon us at this moment 
seems to be, not that the blow demanded against 
slavery will not finally be struck, but that it may be 
struck too late to save us. It is the hazard of delay. 
Thanks be to God, the conviction in the public mind 
is deepening, that only abolition can save us, and the 
demand for this is increasing rapidly. But so long as 
this issued is avoided, so long as the vested right of 
slavery is still guaranteed, our war-cry in reality is 
Union and Slavery; put down the rebellion, it is said, 
but spare slavery ; let no man touch one hair of Ab- 
salom’s head. If this goes on, we arelost. The time 
and opportunity for striking our blow are passing 
away. Another defeat, as at Bull Run, would be 
likely to precipitate France and England into the arms 
of the Southern Confederacy, or rather to constrain 
them to receive that Confederacy to their embrace. 
They may be tempted to break the blockade, and run 
the chances of that war that some of our own presses 
have done so much to provoke; and we think the 
foolhardiest among us will not imagine that with a 
war with Europe on our hands we could conquer this 
rebellion. But if we do not speedily proclaim our- 
selves against slavery, we may be sure that the 
powers of Europe will not long wait in amity upon us. 

Meantime, by our madness, the control of the cot- 
ton market, and our invaluable power of wealth in 
commanding the supply of that article to Great Brit- 
ain, are passing away from us. The kingdom of cot- 
ton has gone from the South, and if this war con- 
tinues a while longer, it will have gone for ever ; for 
Great Britain will have been driven completely and 
finally into her own supply, and will have discovered 
that her degrading dependence on the South for cot- 
ton is unnecessary. But if now, striking our blow 
against slavery, we put a speedy end to the war by 
the conquest of the South, as we should do by pro- 
claiming freedom to the slaves, we should then be 
able to regain at once our privilege of supplying Eng- 
land with cotton, as the product of free labor; and 
we should do it so much easier and cheaper than 
could be done by England for herself, even after all 
her convulsive efforts, that she would be constrained 
to relinquish these efforts entirely, and indeed would 
be perfectly willing to throw herself as before upon 
us for the supply of her cotton market; and thus a 
source of wealth and independence more precious to 
us than mines of gold would be retained by us. But 
a single year, nay, perhaps six months longer of this 
war, if the blow be not struck against slavery, will 
render this recovery impossible, and will forfeit the 
inheritance of this wealth for ever. 

It is notorious that our protection of their slavery 
for the rebels constitutes us a great insurance com- 
pany for their iniquity, and insures their own rebel- 
lion against all our efforts to put itdown. They them- 
selves make their boast of this, and they say, ‘“‘ We 
think we have this advantage of the North : while 
all our men are taken for the war, the blacks who 
are left at home carry on the agricultural pursuits, 
and raise all that we at home and our men in the 
army need to live.” Thus it is on the slaves that this 
rebellion rests, and it is by them that it is supported 
and carried on, and without them in subjection it 
could not be continued. This is just as literally the 
truth, as if they were a set of material machines for 
the supply of munitions of war, without which the 
rebellious army would have to surrender at discre- 
tion, or artesian wells, without which they would 
perish with thirst; so that our Government might 
just as wisely and consistently pass a decree forbid- 
ding our soldiers to take away the guns and provis- 
ions of our enemy, as forbidding them to set free 
their slaves. Indeed, they would be acting just as 
consistently if they dug wells for them, and provid- 
ed them with arsenals and herds of cattle. Our 
Government are as much bound to issue an edict 
taking away their slaves, as an edict taking posses- 
sion of their forts and intrenchments. 

Yet the insane cry is raised, and constantly reiter- 
ated, of conquering the rebellion, and letting slavery 
afterwards take care of itself, letiing slavery alone. 
This is just as if, undertaking to subdue an enemy’s 
country, and being ordered to go against a particular 
fortress, which is the key of the whole, and commands 
every post, you should say, Oh, that fortress is sacred, 
and our title to attack it is disputed ; but let us con- 
quer the whole country, and then we can afford to 
let that fortress take care of itself. Suppose there 
were a particular arsenal guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution to be held by South Carolina; what would be 
thought of the Government, or of General Scott, if 
they should forbid that arsenal being taken, because 
it was against the Constitution to invade it? Or 
suppose a battery commanding and protecting Rich- 
mond had been named in the Constitution as for ever 
in the power of Virginia, and it should be argued that 
it was unconstitutional to take that battery, but that 
after the war that battery would die of itself. Yet 
this is just the logic applied in behalf of giving to 
slavery a perfect immunity in this war, in order that 
it may have the privilege of dying at its leisure. The 
fact is that in this rebellion we have discovered what 
the old monk discovered in regard to printing, in the 
war against Popery : either we must root out slavery, 
or the rebellion, which has slavery for its backbone 
and vital power, will root out us. 


JOHN BROWN, DEAD YET SPEAKETH. 


Wuo would have dreamed, a year and a half since, 
that a thousand men in the streets of New York 
would be heard singing reverently and enthusiastically 
in praise of John Brown! Such a scene was witnessed 
on Saturday evening last. One of the new regiments 
from Massachusetts on its way through this city to 
the seat ef war sang— 


John Brown’s body lies a moldering in the grave, 
John Brown’s body lies a-moldering in the grave, 
John mane ie A a a moldering in the grave, 
soul’s marching on! : 
Glory Halielujah | Glory Hallelujah! Glory Hallelujah | 
The stanzas which follow are in the same wild 
strain : 


He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the Lord, etc., 
His soul’s marching on' 

B *s kna k is stra) upon his back, ete. 
a dr eo His pours abe rh i : 
His pet lambs will meet him on the way, etc., 

They go marching on! 





Seldom, if ever, has New York witnessed such a 
sight, or heard such, strain. No military hero of the 
present war has been thus honored. No statesman 
has thus loosed the tongues of a thousand men to 
chant bis patriotism. Little did Capt. Brown think 
of the national struggles that were to follow his event- 
ful death. But his calmness and firmness gave evi- 
dence of his faith that the cause of freedom demanded 
the sacrifice of his life, and he nobly died. 

It was a notable fact that while the regiment united 
as with one voice singing this song, thousands of 
private citizens, young and old, on the sidewalks and 
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chorus. The music was in itself impressive, and 
many an eye was wet with tears. Few who witnessed 
the uiumpbal tread of that noble band of men arrayed 
for the war for freedom, will ever forget the thrilling 
tones of that song. 








PEACE. 


THERE are a few well-meaning men in the North- 
ern states who believe it to be within the power of the 
Federal Government to virtually end the contest 
within twenty-four hours. They assume that it can 
be done by a recognition of the Southern Confed- 
eracy, or a compromise with the rebels, either of 
which would be preferatle to the horror and cost 
consequent upon the continuance of the conflict. 

To test the feasibility and desirableness of these 
plans, suppose that we propose a settlement by 
allowing the seceding states a separate government : 
where is the boundary line between the two nations 
to commence and end? At what point on the Mis- 
sissippi shall the produce of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Winconsin, and Minnesota pay its annual toll, tor the 
privilege of being borne to the ocean? What is to 
be done with Kentucky, Western Virginia, Eastern 
Tennessee, Maryland, Delaware, and the loyal sec- 
tions of North Carolina and Georgia? How is the 
matter of runaway slaves to be arranged by the 
parties to the treaty ? 

But if we cannot agree to separate, suppose we 
“ compromise ;”—allow to the “ peculiar institution’ 
space for endless expansion and growth—build a 
wall that no fugitive can scale from the head of Del- 
aware Bay to the Rocky Mountains—-acknowledge 
the right of nine millions to dictate to nineteen— 
invite Mason, and Hunter, and Toombs, and Cobo, 
Jeff. Davis and John B. Floyd, back to the Congress 
and Cabinet at Washington—-give to slavery all that 
slavery asks—what then? There is simply a !uly 
in the tempest. The inevitable battle is only post- 
poned. The fire is smothered, not out: worse, gath- 
ering strength to burst forth in fresh fury, 

“Right represt 


Will heave with the deep earthquake’s fierce unrest, 
Then fling with fiery strength the mountain from its breast.” 


In accepting a compromise, we are guilty of the 
meanness of transferring to our children 2 contest 
which we can best settle, and which therefore we 
oughi to settle. Butif neither separation ner com- 
promise will avail to bring peace, what will? An 
energetic prosecution of the war at whatever cost: 
not a prosecution of it merely with the motto of 
Union, but Freedom. For, disguise it as we may, 
the fact is still clear that it is slavery alone which has 
plunged the nation into civil war, and which now 
seeks its utter disruption and overthrow. While 
slavery exists in the country as a permanent institu- 
tion, there never can be permanent peace. 

But, says one, how is this to be done? How can 
you consistently outlaw a system which the Constitu- 
tion in some sense protects ? 

Have the rebels any claim upon the provisions of 
an instrument that they spit upon? Are we bound 
to thrust upon them protection that they indignantly 
spurn? The rebellion would not live a month but for 
the muscle of the negro. Though Cotton is King, 
back of the bale is the black man. Bull Run would 
have had a different name in history but for the 
shovel and the ax of the African. Why, then, should 
not this means of defense and comfort be taken from 
our relentless foe ? 

Let President Lincoln issue a proclamation giving 
freedom to the slave in all the rebel states, at the 
same time saying to Kentucky and the Unien sec- 
tions of Southern territory elsewhere, ‘So long as 
you are loyal you shall have all the protection that 
the Constitution affords you, and when you are sick 
of the system you shall be paid for your slaves ;""—how 
long would it be before the army that now menaces 
Washington would have business elsewhere? The 
proclamation would be copied into every Northern 
paper, discussed in every bar-room and ai every 
street corner, and in less than a month every siave 
would know that freedom was within his grasp. 

Let the war, however costly, however bloody, end 
in the beginning of emancipation, and it will end 
gloriously !—but let it end in any other way, however 
soon, and it will be a failure. 

When shall we share the triumgh of William Tell? 

“ T’ve laid me flat along ; 

And as gust followed gust more furiously, 

Threat’ning to sweep me o’er the horrid brink, 
I’ve thought of other lands, 

Whose storms are summer- flaws compared to mine ; 

And, for a moment, I have wished me there ;— 

The thought that mine was /ree, haschecked that wish ; 
And I have raised my head, 

And cried defiant to that furious wind, 


‘ Blow on, blow on, this is a Jand of Liberty !’”’ 
Hi. L. R. 





Ir does not strike us that the new postage-stamp 
is any better in its pictorial design than theold. The 
likeness of Washington, certainly, is not readily recog- 
nized. We venture to say that most persons who 
have received specimens of the new stamps have 
looked twice at the face, and asked—“ Who is that?”’ 
But the engraving is finer, and the color better. The 
stamps will be issued on the lst of September, if by 
that time the printers shall have supplied the New 
York Post-Office with a stock of three millions. Six 
days after their issue, the stamps now in use will be 
worthless. Stamps are coming more and more into 
use as a convenient small paper currency, and the 
Post-Office thus becomes a subsidiary mint. 


A goon deal of anxiety is felt concerning the safety 
of the screw-propeller Etna. The report that she had 
been signaled by the Edinburgh proves to be un- 
founded. It is not the Etna but another vessel that 
showed her flags to the Edinburgh. The fate ef the 
Arctic and Pacific is still too vividly in nfind net to 
render the non-arrival of an expected steamer an 
occasion of painful suspense. It is thought that she 
has put back into port en the other side, just as the At- 
lantic, on breaking her shaft some years ago, put into 
Cork. 


Tur Wesleyan Conference, the largest religious 
body, we believe, that assembles in England, closed 
its annual meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the night 
of the 10th inst. 











Tux “Old Man of the Mountain,” a lofty crest of 
the White Mountains, steep and perilous in its ascent, 
has been successfully crowned by an American flag. 
It is said that such a feat has been achieved but once 
before. Fremont crowned the Rocky Mountains with 
the same emblem. In due time we hope to hear of 
the planting of a like banner by the shores of Okee- 
chobee and Ponchartrain. 





Tune is a story that Gen. Beauregard, in bis anx- 
iety to learn the plans of Gen. Scott previous to the 
battle of Bull Run, attached a wire to & telegraph 
of the Unionists which communicated with the head- 
| quarters of the Department of the Potomac. Tae 
coating of this wire was of the coler of dry leaves, or 
of a dead limb, not readily attracting notice. Tne early 
reports of the defeat mentioned that the rebels knew 
Gen. McDowell’s programme beforehand. Perhaps 
it was in this way that they learned it, and that the 
final council of war, at midnight, wasonly one ins‘ant 
in reporting itself from one camp to another. 





Aw admirable article from the pen of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe came to hand too late for a place in 
this week’s paper. It will appear in our nex‘ num- 





ber. 
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Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher.* 


in the 1860, by J. 
xi Ratered according te Bet Ome of the Gulted States forthe 
Gouthern District of New York.1 
« Bor let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay, for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.”—Marr. v. 37, 
Because this direction sprang from the considera- 
tion of profanity, it is generally supposed to refer to 
intensified or exaggerated forms of speech ; but it is 
not so. It has reference simply to such simplicity 
and habitual truth. speaking as shall make it quite un- 
necessary for any one to corroborate his statement by 
an oath. Profanity as a vice no one justifies ; but as 
a method of intensifying one’s expressions, i‘ is some- 
times attempted to be justified. And the remedy for 
it is this: Be always in the habit of such simplicity 
and truthfulness in your statements that no man shall 
have any need of saying more than yea, or nay. He 
whe knows how to use these two words aright, has 
ittle to learn in honesty and uprightness in practical 
affairs. They are simple words, and small words, 
with very definite and very incomplex meaning. They 
were designed to help the soul in the way of honesty. 
When it sets itself against anything, no is its signal 
and watch-word. When it favors anything, yes is its 
proper voice. And either term is clear, explicit, 
frank. Nor would it seem, at first, as if there could 
be any perversion here. And yet, yes is a precipice 
down which thousands have fallen and been dashed 
to pieces. No is a shield fur the want of which thou- 
sends have been pierced through with temptation. 
The soul flattered and weakened by yes, is like a city 
that throws open its gates to an enemy, and that, 
once having admitted them, cannot regain its liberty. 
No is stern, but it has a sword cut in its use which 
leaves the man that dares to use it on fit occasions like 
a warrior whom no one willingly attacks. He who 
knows how to say no to evil and yes to good, unhesi- 
tatingly, frankly, has come far toward the end of hia 
secular education. 

Oh, how these two little words juggle and collude 
with deceit! They play into each other’s hands an 
ever-shifting game. They are little villains, ia fact. 
They come out in each other's clothes, and change 
masks with each other. No is yes, and yes is no; 
and when you find them out in life you cannot tell, by 
the way they look, which is which, and whether no 
means 70, or yes means yes. Men say no to deceive 
you, to hide their minc—not to reveal it. These 
werds were made to be to the mind like clear glass, 
and to let your thought and purpose shine out with 
simplicity and truth; but they are windows, ia fact, 
with blirds and curtains, at which men’s thoughts 
peep, and which are raised or lowered for the purpose 
of ceceit rather than of revelation. 

Yes is full of shades of meaning. It has as many 
drawers in it as an old-fashioned secretary, and as 
many secret ones too. We say yes, not to disclose 
what we think, but to hide what we think ; not to put 
men on the right track, but to lure them off from the 
right track We say no. not to prevent, but to pro- 
voke and incite evil. Yes is used. for flattery, for 
conciliation, for selfish interest. It is a lawyer taking 
fees on one or the other side, or even on both sides at 
the game time. 

When the disciples had seen their Master snatched 
away from them by the soldiers, only one of them had 
the beidness to follow. While the scenes of awful 
mockery were going on, Peter, warming himself, and 
waiting to see what should become of Christ, was 
charged of having been with the Savior, and he de- 
nied the charge. Alas for manhood! Had it been 
Mary Magdalene, she would have gloried in the trath; 
and with her whole heart she would have sent forth 
a “Yes, I was with him,” that would have carried 
cheer snd love to the solitary Sufferer. But it was 
the beld coward, Peter, and he said no, and said it 
twice, and clinched it with a third denial! Those 
that stcod by said to him, “ Surely, thou also art one 
of them, for thy speech bewrayeth thee,’’ and then he 
swore, as if swearing was a safeguard, and nobody 
could tell, under an oath, where he did come from. 
And yet, how many persons are better than he? 
How mapy choose to stand openly and unflinchingly 
by their heart's affections, and by their moral convic- 
tions, in aj] the by-play of praise or blame, of good or 
evil, of safety or danger, in human life? How many 
men do not, in their own way, deny some truth that 
is to them as Christ? Are there not thousands to-day 
who are dcing the same in all the South? Are tnere 
not hunéreds of Northern men that are cursing the 
North to save their own life from the mob? Are 
there not thousands of men that deny their honest 
hatred to slavery to save their heads? Are there not 
scores who swear as loud as Peter did, and for the 
seme purpose—to save their worthless selves ? 

To be sure, there is no such sublime contrast in 
the cases of men nowadays, as there was in the case 
of Peter. What makes the bold apostolic swearer 
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cording to their limitations. All questions of simple 
fact may be expressed in the most simple manner ; 
but where a whole sheaf of truths are bundied 
together, eo that they affect and modify each other, it 
is necessary that care should be taken to express 
them in such a way as to convey their real import. 
Under such circumstances I am not obliged to affect 
any simplicity which shall lay aside those qualifica- 
tions which exist, which God makes to exist, and 
which every deep and fair thinker feels to exist. On 
the contrary, we have a right to speak such parts of 
truth as have fitness to persons and occasions. We 
are not bound to use truths so that every part of them 
shall be spoken at the same time. Our Savior says, 
“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now.”’ He withheld them, because the 
disciples were not able to bear them. Every parent 
knows what that means. How many subjects are 
there that your children have not growa upto? How 
many questions de your children ask you every day, 
to which you reply, as Ohrist replied to many of the 
questions of his disciples, in parables? There is not 
a parent that does not fall into the habit of parabolic 
and partial teaching, because the minds of their 
children are not sufficiently developed to comprehend 
a mere statement of the truths taught. You must 
translate the truth into some story or symbol, so as 
to bring it within the reach, or the partial reach, of 
the child’s mind. Men talk parables as Christ did, 
and then wonder why he did it. He spoke in the 
Janguage of the senses when he spoke parables. He 
took things that were high and brought them down 
lower; and eveiy parent does the same thing. 

And not only so, you cannot speak of all truths at 
the same time. You are obliged to select one and 
witbhold another, according to circumstances. Yuu 
must be the judge of what is fittest, of what is best, 
ia such matters. You must determine how rouch you 
sball say, when you shall say it, and to whom you 
shall say it. 

Do you ask for the universal rule? Tiere is none. 
God did not mean that men should be pat’ern- mongers. 
He meant to raise up in the human soul a power of 
discriminaticn, so that every man could judge of right 
and wrong, and administer truth acco:ding to cireum- 
stances, and yet maintain the love ef truth, and sim- 
plicity in the administration of it. 

But while I make these exceptions, I contend that 
no man has a right to subordinate his convictions of 
truth to sejfishness, or to personal interest. No man 
has a right to hide, to temporize with, to overrule 
positive truihs for prudential reasons. When you 
speak you must speak the thing that is true. If you 
cannot speak the thing that is tree, then you must be 
silent. But if you break silence, whatever you allow 
to issue fiom your lips must be crystalline, must be 
ir flexibly true—true with the same simolicity and 
purity that would characterize it if it had fallen from 
the lipe of the teaching Savior. Avainst all pleas of 
disturbanoe, of loss, of peril, I plead this grand moral 
cuty, and say that while you are not obliged to speak 
the truth icdiscriminately merely because you happen 
to know it, while there is 9 wisdom of taciturnity and 
of selecticn in regard to the things to be taught, yet 
where mien come to speak the truth there must be 
some testimony of the nature of facts, against all 
peril, against all obloquy, against ail loss, and against 
all threat. We must recognize the moral duty of 
simple Yea, yea; or Nay, nay. 

But suppose it is injurious to a man to adhere to 
this duty ? Suppose that being a faithful witness to the 
truth, or against evil, brings a man into danger? Do 
you suppose a man was born to sneak through life ? 
Do you suppose a man was born to worm his way 
through life so as not to be in danger? Is that the 
way a courageous man fights the battle of life ? Is that 
the way a courageous man does anything? Is the 
work of a man’s life to be merely that of seeking how 
to be free from risk and peril? Is there to be no such 
thing as venture in truth-speaking? Is a man to be 

for ever looking to see, not how he shall be strong and 
govd, not how he shall be faithful to his moral con- 

victions, but simply how to escape harm? Is a man 

to be a do¢ging coward, penurious in good, but prodi- 

gel in mischief and evil? How far has a man gone 

into the knowledge of things that belong to the king- 

dom of God, who is not willing to take his cross and 

follow Christ at all hazards when following the truth ? 

Suppose truth-speaking does imperil you. Suppose 

it dces injure your reputation for the time being. 

Suppose you are less happy on account of it. Sup- 

pose the world does turn against you by reason of it. 

These things have nothing to do with the matter. 

Shall the disciple be more than the master? All sup- 

pressicns, all equivocations in the matter of truth- 

speaking, are detestable before God and godiy men. 

Of that man who is not willing to stand on the side 

of Christ, of that man who is ashamed of Christ, 

Christ will be ashamed when he comes in his glury. 

We can have no choice in such things. We are to be 

discreet, cautious in matters of this kiné—I care not 

how discreet and cautious, so that the love of truth 

is in the soul; so that our purpose is to acquit our- 

selves with fidelity to our moral convictions ; so that 

we fobear, and make ample room for variations in 

judgment. But where the secret, lurking feeliag is 





and falsifier seem so repulsive, is the oontrast 
between him and his Master. Christ was in more 
peril than the disciple was. He was more hated. 
He was verging toward a darker bour, deeper pangs, 
and a gioomier death. And yet, he swerved not so 
much as a hair’s-breadth from simplicity and truth. 
Oh, how sweet and beautifal was that transparent 
and unaflected truthfulness of Christ in the hour of 
his peril. Every word that be should speak was to 
be a thorn for the crown yet to be plaited. Every 
admission that he should make was to be a scourge. 
Yet be was silent, so far as any excusatory pleading 
was concerned. lor when he spoke, he spoke the 
simplest, the calmest, tae most uncalculating, the 
most undissembling truth. And against this lumi- 
nous background it was that poor dissembling Peter 
shot out his lies and oaths. Now, how many men 
will choose to put themselves in peril by adhesion to 
unweleeme truth; by saying yea, or nay, aad letting 
their thought, and faith, and position be known? 

You are surrounded by a company radiant in 
beauty, and eminent in name, whose attentions to 
you flatter every fecling, but who hats what you 
love ; and w.ll you bring upon yourself their contempt 
and derision by saying no to their yes? Will you 
take your own no, or your own yes, and as if it were 
a tower defend it against all comers? For the sake 
of influencing men, we agree with them in things 
that go against our judgment, but agreeing with men 
for the sake of gaining an influence over them is bat 
a method of sacrificing our own convictions. Where 
we agree with men for the sake of saving our vanity, 
or pride, or sordid interest, we violate one of the 
highest elements of our manbood. To be well-bred, 
to avoid rudeness, to avoid singularity, to seek to 
harmonize ail sides, to promote unity—these things 
are excellent where they may be done with truth : 
but they are very painful where we do them at the 
sacrifice of truth. And this moral distinction is as 
im mutable as that between sin and holiness. 

We have no right to make truth a messenger and 
an instrument of any kind of prospective usefulaess. 
No and yes representing truth on the negative and 
positive side, stand up perpendicular, with a valley 
between them as wide as that between the far-famed 
mountains of blessing and cursing, Gerizim and Ebal ; 
but the moral cowardice of men of our day has 
sloped the perpendicular sides of these qualities, and 
graded the one to the other, and overlapped them, un- 
til no one can tell where the one or the other ends; 
and yes is yes clear up the sides of no, and no is no 
to the very summit of yes. And so men have con- 
fused and confounded these characteristic, immnis- 
cible elements. 

There is a right of silence. There is a right of 
saying neither the one thing nor the other. Tne ex- 
ample of our Master is our permission in this regard. 
Yet, even by silence we have no right to deceive in- 
tentionally. Where by silence you mean to deceive, 
it is lying—for there is a lying without the tongue, as 
well as with it. But where silence means simply the 
right of every man to seclude his own opinion, and 
bis own self, every man has that right ; and you are 
not bound to speak when you choose to be dumb. 
‘There is no sin in silence. 

We have, also, the right of selecting time and place 

for speaking. We are not under such obligation to 
truth as to be obliged to speak without any consider- 
ation at all of persons, of places, or of seasons. We 
have no right to compromise the truth. We have no 
right ever to interchange truths, one for another ; bat 
we bave a right te use them so as to make them the 
most efficient for purposes of good, or against evil. 
Yeu have no right to poison bread, but you have a 
tight to withhold the loaf when it would be injurious, 
and give it when it is real food. There are some 
persons who seem to suppose that the obligation to 
speak the truth is an obligation to be garrulous, and 
to be endlessly talking and chattering. There is no 
such obligation. Yeu have a right to withhold your 
thoughts and opinions; but when you do say any- 
angen are to speak the truth. Your communica- 
tion is to be Yea, yea; Nay, nay. 

mixing of these and 

oan not be understood as interfering with 

express complex and qualified truths ac- 
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interest, worldly good; where a man sacrifices his 
convictions, and abstains from an avowal of them 
from seifish motives; where a man forswears Christ, 
and apostatizes from the faith of Christ, there is 
manifested an undue caution, and an unwarrantable 
discretion. 

dt is in your business ; it is in your pleasures; itis 
in the round of your ambitions ; it is where your life 
is carving itself out; it is where you desire to retain 
the favor of men, and to promote your own interests 
—it is there that men are tempted to swerve; to 
back down ; to equivocate ; to soften; to say yea 50 
that men shall hear nay, and to say nay so that men 
shall think it is yea, whereas God puts no and yes 
over against each other, so that they stand frowning 
like opposite cliffs. And you have ne right to bring 
them together and make them as if they were one. 
No man can, except in flagrart cases, stand in judg- 
ment Over you; you must judge in your own case; 
but God is juege over us all. 

Against all this it is pleaded, and oftentimes in ridi- 
cule, that this is an imaginary standard; that only 
saints can praciice this kind of inevitable truth-tellng ; 
and that such views must be taken by men of the 
world with many dilutions and allowances. It is 
said that fora man to be a gentleman and tell the 
truth right straight through, speaking with simplicity 
yea, or With simplicity nay, weuld be perfectly im- 
pessible. 

Now, there is not one single truth that might net 
be set aside in the same way. If by such pleading 
you set aside fidelity to your own sense of what is 
tight and wrong, fidelity to your own sense ef what 
is pure and impure, and fidelity to your own sense of 
honesty and cishonesty, where are you gviag to stop? 
If a mat may simply say, in respect to speaking the 
truth, “I cannot do it,’ then commands, laws, moral 
teachirg on the subject, are of nouse. Men certainly 
cannot speak the truth and adhere to it always, if 
their conscierce is aliowed to play fast and loose 
according to any such plea. But the truth can be 
spoken, if net with heavenly perfection, yet with 
enough perfection to give a clear iatimation of the 
sovereign beauty of truth. 

But men throw back these reasonings by imaginary 
cases, saying, “‘Suppose you were situated so that if 
you spoke the truth it would endanger some one that 
you loved—your wife, your husband, your sister, your 
brother, or your ¢hild, and so that if you denied the 
truth it would save your loved ones from terrible dis- 
aster, what would you do?’ I reply that what a man 
would do must never, for 2 moment, be confounded 
with what a man ought todo. Moral principles have 
nothing to de with the capacity of the individual sub- 
jects cf them to carry them out. This is a most im- 
portant matter. We must keep the ideals and the 
models of life separate from our capacity to realize 
those models and ideals. We must keep the moral 
law high above all weakness of those who strive to 
obey it. Men are weak. You and I might easily do 
wiorg. Temptation has a way so peculiar to each 
soul, that though a man may say, ‘‘I shail not fall as 
that man did,” he cannot say, “I never shall fall.” 
Some will fall by one thing, and some by another— 
some by reason and persuasion; some by having 
their conscience scared ; some by praise; some by 
sympathy ; some by hope ; some by their affections ; 
some by wearing out the body, on whose conditions 
all human power in a great measure depends. Dif- 
ferent men will sin in different ways; and no man 
can say, “I cannot be broken down.”’ And if men do 
commit sin under stress of temptation, let them own 
it to be sin. Let them say, at least, “I see the good ; 
the law is holy and just and good; and I see that I 
am weak : I fail, but the truth does not.”” Woe be te 
that man who, by any of the devil, by 
any con} ef the ion, so sins that he car- 
ties the ideal of right with him, perverting the moral 
sense and the affections, and saying, “The thing it- 
self is net right or possible.” Woe be to him who 
ay py we tye. conduct, in order to make 

painful, thus putting out the of the 
world, and destroying all hope i mantoen of re- 


and sueh cireumatances where right and wrong are 
involved?” Very likely I should do wreng, as ten 
thousand before me have done; but that does not 


teuch the queétion. Iought not te do wrong. You 
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might rot be more brave than Peter was, if you were 
placed in a situation like that in which he was placed ; 
but that does not touch the question. Peter should 
have stood up for the Master; and when he was 
charged of having been one of them, he should have 
said, ** Yes, I was one of them,” for his own sake, if 
not for the Master’s. 

This view accords with the heroic moods of all civ- 
ilized men. When you take men out of the influences 
of their own life and times, and carry them back to 
other days and renowned men ; when you impannel 
men to sit as jurors upon illustrious names of ages 
gone by, then they recognize at once the very truths 
that, by reason of their blind selfishness, they fail to 
see at other times. 

What was that quality in Socrates that has made 
the whole Christian world hope and believe that he is 
in heaven, but that simplicity and love of truth, for 
the sake of which he was willing to sacrifice first 
every pleasure, and afterwards life itself? Woaat if 
ke had trimmed and explained his views to get rid of 
the poison chalice of hemlock? Where would he 
have been? He would not have been worth poison- 
ing. And his name is illustrious, not because he 
was wise, and dared to give forth his wisdom as a 
light to other men, but because when brought to the 
emergency he would not swerve from Yea, yea, and 
Nay, nay. And everybody says, “Brave old So- 
crates!’’ The very men that will justify infidelity to 
the truth in this or that peculiar exigency, when they 
a back upon the conduct of Socrates, thiak it was 
noble. 

No power could have saved Christ to us if he had 
saved his life by swerving from the truth. If in that 
perijous hour of trial he had shrunk, or equivocated, 
or in one whit departed from the strictest truth, the 
world could never have worshiped him. 

When Luther was called upen to recant, and make 
his beliefs more palatable, and grade them to the cur 
rent e110r, he said, “ God helping me, here I stand. 
It is the truth that I have declared, and I must abide 
by it. I can suffer, but I cannot take back the things 
thet I have spoken.’’ Suppose, however, he had lis- 
tened to the arch pricsts and prelates, and admitted 
that his preaching was only a new way of saying an 
cld thing, and been pronounced orthodox, and gone 
home ard died a great fat monk, what would the 
wo Ié have said of him? The world would not have 
known that there ever was such aman. Ten miilion 
men have lived of whom the world has known noth- 
ing, because they brought their noble impulses into 
danger, and then, instead of facing it, and becomiag 
heices, swerved, and said, ‘‘ What will it cost?— 
what will it cost pride, and vanity, and the pocket?” 
end, after ciphering thus, said, “It will cost too 
much.” 

Clnist says, “If any man oome to me, and hate 
rot bis father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters’’—that is, if in comparison 
with me, he hateth them not—“ yea, and his owa 
life also, he cannot be my disciple. And whosoever 
céoth not bear bis cross, and come after me, cannot 
be my disciple.” 

There are two kinds of heroes in the world, one of 
which we stand outside of to admire, and the other 
of which we take inside of us. Tne former are men 
indifferent in morals, but of great intellect, great 
genius, great executive force. Peter the Great, 
Napolecn, and many others, were men of such sin- 
gular power that we cannot but admire them. But 
there have been some men in the history of the world 
whom we not merely acmire, but whom we desire to 
take into our seuls, and into whose care and keeping 
we desire to yield up our life. Men that are willing 
to stand up for the truth against all comers; men 
that never equivocate ; men that are always full of 
truth—these are the men that the soul elects to be 
its heroes. It is a glorious thing indeed for a man to 
be able so to carry himself that every one who sees 
him shall say, ‘‘ He is transparent in all that he says 
and does: his yea is yea, and his nay is nay.’ If 
onJy such are heroes, we are not in danger of being 

sutfeited. 

How many men are there whose word you will 

take without any knowledge of attendant circum- 
stances? How many men are there whose state- 
ments you believe simply because their lips have 
spoken them? What makes any communication im- 
portant except this : that when the man has said the 
thing, you interpret what he means by considering 
who he is, what his interests are, and what his proba- 
ble motives were? Our yea is not yea, and our nay 
is not nay, in their simplicity, because the whole 
element ot human life is founded more or Jess upon 
insiacerities and deceptions and falsehoods. 
But must every man, then, be a sufferer forthe time 
being? Yes. I donot suppose a man cantell the 
tiuth with simplicity and not get himself into many 
troubles for alittle while. You know that waen water 
7urs in new channels it will ran muddy for a while. 
And when a man attempts to pursue a course of sim- 
ple truthfulness, he will find himself in new and tur- 
bulent passages ; but in the end such a course is one 
that certainly brings peace. 

I have, thank God, known many, not a few of whom 
were among the Quakers (I do not know that human 
nature is any different among Quakes from what it 
is among other people, but [ aporehend that more 
attention is paid, in their education, to the Gospei 
qualities of simplicity and directness and truthfulaess, 
than in the education of other denominations)—I have 
known many who spoke the inconvenient and unvar- 
nished truth, under all circumstances, where they 
speke at all. 

And I think that when it is once understood that a 
man is trve to his own sense of right and wrong, and 
tbat he will not swerve from the truth, the battle is 
fought Men who take a straigt1 forward, transparent 
course bave an easier time, by far, than men who 
attempt to cover up their path and conceal their real 
corncuct. And no man wno values his own persona! 
eonve nience and prosperity should depart from moral 
rectitude. 

It is a glorious sight to see a little band of 
men hemmed in on every side by throngs and armies, 
and yet bent upon defending their country's flag. 
Night and day they serve their guns amidst the up- 
tear of bombarding batteries, never shrinking. As 
one and another fall, their companions come forward 
ana take their places. When, after they have stood 
theiz ground for cays and nights, and after they have de- 
come Worn out with watching and with tasks tov great 
for huinan enduranc®, the walls of the fortification are 
crunibling, and a hundred guns are pouring in their 
ceadiy contents upon them, if we should see them 
stiike their colors, and surrender, we should say, 
“They bave done well;” and yet we should say it 
with a sigh, as if there was something more needed 
for the full satisfaction of our admiration. But how 
giorious, even above every other part of the defense, 
would be the sight, if, resolute to the last, they should 
beat back the stormers, and, with numbers lessened, 
lift again the proud flag that has been shot down, 
until the last man fell, so that at length when no gun 
answered, and the besiegers drew near, there wouid 
be no man to resist them, and they should find that 
every one had fought unto death! How could the 
heart and the enthusiasm of mankind praise enough 
those that before they would give up the fortress they 
were set to defend, would lay down their very life 
iteeif? And is not this the.meaning of that exhorta- 
tion which the apostle gives to us ? 

“Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. For we 
wrestle not against fiesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipakties, against powers, against the rulers of the 
da:kness of this world, against spiritual wickedn<ss 

in high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand the 
evil day, and having done all, to stand.” 

May God give us grace tv know the truth, to be 
willi g to speak the truth, and. if necessary, to suffer 
for the speaking of the thing that is true. 








AKOTHER THOUGHT ON PREACHING. 


To THe Epirors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am reminded by the article in your paper of August 
15th, entitled ‘‘A Thought or Two on Preaching,” of a 
circumstance that took place some five-and-thirty years 
since. Meeting Rev. Mr. W. on Boston Common, he said, 
“T have just come from the Thursday lecture, where I 
heard Brother L. preach, and as you and I met I was con- 
sidering which kind of preaching is best—a well-prepared, 
argumentative, able discourse, or one, however brief and 
unlearned, that leaves a solemn impression upon the 
minds of the auditors.” 

Rev. Mr., now Rev. Dr. W., was considered one of the 
ablest theological writers in Massachusette—learned, 
sententious, weighty, grave, but unsympathetic; and 
Rev. Mr. L. was exactly the opposite—lively, flowing, 
emotive, seraphic, and extremely sympathetic and earnest 
When Mr. W. preached, the audience felt and remembered 
the terse style, the irresistible logic, the convincing dem- 
onstration, the learned periods of the preacher, and 
went away saying, “ This is the greatest preacher of the 
dey.” When Mr. L. preached,’the audience were solem- 
nized by his reverential and enkindling manner and utter- 
ances, ard left the church-edifice exclaiming, “How 
delightful! It seems as if we had been at the very gate 
of heaven. I shall never forget this occasion.” 

Rev. Mr. W., learned and able as he was, had never felt, 





in the pulpit, subdued by the majesty of the theme upon 
which he was discourg@iiig, or under the infltence of 


_—— 





religious fervor or emotion ; nor had he witnessed, on the 
part of his hearers, deep solemnity, earnest attention, or 
the tear of penitence. But the soul-eubduing earnes'- 
ness and pathos of his more evangelical and fervent 
brother, and the impression produced on the audience by 
his preaching and devotional exercises, had pierced his 
heart, and sent him to the Common to meditate upoa the 
services and ponder the question, “Is not the reading, 
praying, and preaching of Brother L., after all, more 
effective and useful than my own? If more superficial, 
desultory, and brief, does it not excite warmer devotional 
feelings, and leave upon the minds and hearts of the 
hearers a deeper impression of the value of the soul aud 
the nearness of the eternal world?” He undoubtedly 
felt, ever after, that although preaching should be in- 
structive, the preacher should feel all that he utters, and 
convey weighty truths in a pleasing, earnest, and heart- 
felt manner. 

It has often been remarked that the sketches ef ser- 
mons left by Whitefield evinced but little literary or theo- 
logical talent, and readers at the present day are sur- 
prised that such sermons produced such powerful effects. 
The truth is, the power was not in the text, but in the 
preacher, assisted, as he evidently wae, by the Holy 
Spirit. His pauses, his intonations, his gestures, his 
illuminated countenance, his heartfelt utterances, com- 
ing from a fervid mind and warm heart, were irresisti- 
ble. My mother has often related to me the marvelous 
effects of his preaching in Boston. The journal of his 
second visit to the United States, now in Princeton, N. 
J., Seminary, in his own handwriting, gives evidence 
that his whole soul was engaged in the divine employ- 
ment of winning souls to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thomas Spencer, whom I had the satisfaction to hear 
several times in Liverpool, in the year 1811, was like- 
minded and similarly constitated as Whitefield. I re- 
member well his sermon, from the text, “And Jacob 
vowed a vow, saying, If God will be with me, and will 
keep me in this way thatI[ go, and will give me bread to 
eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace, then shall the Lord be my God, 
axd this stone which I have set up for a pillar shall be 
God's house ; and of all that thou shalt give me, I will 
surely give the tenth unto thee.” The preacher seemed 
to identify himeelf with Jaccb; the actual scene ap- 
peared before the audience ; and the solemn vow to be a 
present reality. And yet, when we read the sermon, in 
Dr. Raffles’s memoir of the gifted, youthful Spencer, we 
sre not deeply impressed with its peculiar excellence. 
Like Whitefield, the power was in the heartfelt pathos 
and energy of the preacher, aided, doubtless, by the 
divine Spirit. In suggesting these hints to preachers of 
the present day, I conclude, in the words of a celebrated 
clergyman, “I leave the application to my respected 
audience.” 





THE DEAD VOLUNTEER. 


A DIRGE. 


BY EDWARD N. POMROY. 





Wnuo dieth so well as the brave volunteer? 
Conquer friend—conquer foe—he hath conquered all fear. 
Pass him,—¢crop not a tear 

Till his wrong is redressed. 

Let him rest. 


Ne’er again will he start at the drum’s rolling call : 
Ne’er again will he fight, ne’er again will he fall. 
Let the dark be his pall. 

On the bier he has prest 

Let him rest. 


He lies in the dust, where he fell in his place. 
His rifle he clasps with a lover’s embrace. 
With the frown on his face, 

And the ball in his breast, 

Let him rest. 


He never will know of the shame of defeat, 
Whoever may conquer he’ll never retreat. 
Where his sleep shall be sweet 

As the bird’s in its nest, 

Let him rest. 


Let him rest till to ages the years have increased ; 
Till war and rebellion for ever have ceased. 
With the fiush in the east 

O1 the flush in the west, 

Let him rest. 


How many a glad hour has he dreamed of fame, 
And thought, ere he died, he should win him a name— 
And we all think the same— 

With earth’s bravest and best 

Let him rest. 


His bed has no pillow, his grave has no stone : 
The place of his rest, like the prophet’s, unknowa— 
But God knoweth his own— 

Go not thou in its quest. 

Let him rest. 


Fate casteth no shade on Eternity's diai,— 
The last gasp of life is its bitterest trial,— 
Death brooks no denial,— 

But he is not unblest. 

Let him rest. 


Noth Shore, Staten Island. 





BOGUS CHAPLAINS. 


To THE EpitTors oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Your article under this title closes with the remark 
that the subject needs inquiry. I would help that in- 
quiry by stating that there have been chaplains in our 
present army so ignorant of their duties as to pay no 
attention during the weektime to men under their charge, 
express no interest in their welfare, warn them against 
no temptation, encourage in them no ennobling spirit of 
patriotism, render them no kelp even in the preservation 
cf health, advice them never as to the improvement of 
their leisure, and fortify their minds with no thought of 
a protecting, overruling Providence. Oae Episcopa! min- 
ister has already returned whose duties the soldiers report 
were summed up in reading prayers once upon the Sab- 
bath. One would think the money must have burned his 
bards when he claimed pay for services never rendered. 
The least-cducated exhorter at a camp-meeting would 
have done more unspeakably for the strengthening of the 
soldier’s hearts, and therefore for the great cause at stake. 

Is it utterly absurd to expect that the chaplains in a 
struggle like this for the preservation of all our institu- 
tions should know enough of the laws of health to advise 
the soldiers against needless exposure, against intemper- 
ance in eating and drinking, against secret as well as open 
vice 7—remembering that ia the Mexican war only 1,500 
(fiiteen hundred) died of wounds to 11,000 (eleven thou- 
sand) who died from other causes. Is it too much for a 
conscientious clergymen to undertake, like Woodbury 
and others, to cheer the lonely hours of the men, share 
their amusements, look after their reading, and assist 
them in writing home? Finally, in a cause so clearly 
just, no person ought to accept the chaplain’s berth who 
does not from his heart believe, and will not with all his 
strength declare, that God will bless the banner of liberty, 
righteousness, and nationality. Where a clergyman is 
blessed with physical strength—and none others ought to 
gc—he should be ready to take his share of work, hard- 
ship, and sacrifice. If he has properly educated himsel/ 
in presence of mind, he may, like Henry Parker, render 
as great service in the emergencies of battle as any ex- 
perienced general. F. W. H. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE CONTRA- 
BANDS. 


To THE Eprrors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

Though I am a woman, and therefore find my sphere 
in the home circle, my heart beats with no less patriotism 
than does that of the noblest soldier in the army, and I 
think much of end pray often for those who are nobly 
defending the dear old banner of our country. I am a 
coustant reader of your Independent, and have of late 
felt quite an interest in the welfare of the “ contrabands” 
at Fortress Monroe. A correspondent addressing you 
from that place says, in your issue of August Ist, “ What 
to do with the ‘contrabands,’ will soon be the great ques- 
tion of the age.” 

Now why cannot some means be devised to scatter 
these pocr oppressed people around among their Northern 
friends, where they will find employment, ready pay for 
their services, and kind friends? I have heard several 
remark in this vicinity that they would be willing to 
beard one through the winter, and pay regular wages 
through the next season. I am not authorized te make 
their declarations public, but I do believe if “ the contra- 
bands” are distributed through the Northern states, they 
will be well cared for. Pgrhaps, in my ignorance, I have 
proposed a plan contrary to the rules of war—and if so, 
please excuse my liberty im writing—but if not, prepose 
some means by whieh these human “contrabands” can 
be disposed of for their good and that of the country, in 
accordance with the hint I have above given. 

Yours in the bends of liberty, 

Wisconsin, Mag. 15, 1961. 











WAR MOVEMENTS IN MICHIGAN. 


To THE EpiTorRS oF Tus INDEPENDENT : 

When we heard of the marked honors paid to the Ist 
Michigan regiment on its way to Washington, our pride 
was tempered with solicitude that our brothers, then un- 
tried, should prove themselves worthy. 

As the people gave them honor on their journey, so the 
Lieut.-General honored them with a post in the front rank 
in taking possession of the “sacred soil” of sick Virginia. 
Their manly conduct at Alexandria is a matter of history. 
And at Bull Run they, with the N. Y. 69:h and the 
Zouaves who did not run away at the first fire, bore the 
biunt of the conflict. For five hours they stood beneath 
the deadly hail of the rebels, destroying an entire regi- 
ment of cavalry, losing and retaking Rickett’s battery two 
or three times, and finally silencing the fire of the enemy. 
They were just about to raise the shout of victory, when 
Johnston’s fresh columns were seen approaching. They 
turned their anxious eyes for the Federal reserves. Alas, 
they were “ Miles away!” They were exhausted, one in 
five of their number had been stricken down, and they 
retreated. Fifty-four of their number are in the hands of 
the rebels—every one wounded, or taken while attending 
to the wounded. 

Their three months expied just after the battle, and 
the regiment has returned to us to receive the highest 
honors we can pay them. It will soon return, eleven 
hundred strong, “for the war.” A little more than half 
are new men. 

To the lst of July, Michigan had sent four regiments— 
the Government refusing to accept more. Governor Blair, 
however, ordered fhe enrolling of three more regiments, 
and the officers were at once placed ia a camp of instruc- 
tion. These regiments, together with an eigath, are now 
gathering, and will soon be ready for the field. Besides 
these, Col. Stockton's independent regiment is nearly 
ready, as also Col. Broadhead’s cavalry. And beside all 
these, about 800 men have gone into McReynolds’s cav- 
alry, Berdan’s rifle brigade, and infantry regiments in 
other states. The number, then, which Michigan will 
have in the field, and ready for action within the next 
four weeks, may be stated es follows: 


Nine regiments infantry..........-..600-seseceee 9,90 

One regiment cavalry.........-0ee cee eeeeeceeeee 1,260 

In regiments ef other etates.........-..--seeeeeee 8 
RN Bieta sceleatehnwa's aliens aha mihwumc eae 11,900 


These citizen soldiers will be sustained by the moral 
sentiment of the state, though we have a few Dean Rich- 
meonds and Ben. Woods on a small scale, who have but 
little anxiety that the country shall be saved unless they 
are chosen to save it. They would vote to establish 
slavery in Michigan to-day, could they thereby secure 
the control of the Government. What a burning pen 
will history have fer these men! History will pronounce 
the tories of the Revolution respectable in comparison 
with men of the present day, who would compromise 
with rebels! 

Our country is like a strong man raving and ready to 
die with delirium tremens. His friends wish to bring 
him out of his horrible paroxysms ; and while some are 
for smashing his bottles, and removing the cause, others 
assure him they will not interfere with his rights, but 
strive to calm him with the promise that his liquors shall 
all be safe when he comes to his senses again. 

His disease is no more caused by liquor than is the 
present delirium of this nation by slavery. No more in 
ome case than in the other can we hope for a permanent 
cure without destroying the cause! It will take but a 
few more Bull Run reverses, a few more Ellsworths as- 
sassinated, a few more Lyons slaughtered, a few more of 
the already countless barbarities of rebellion, to make 
the fact clear to every mind; and when the Government 
takes that weapon in hand, the work is done. I have 
little expectation that it will be before. C.B.S. 

Lar sing, Aug. 17, 1861. 





A MILITARY COLLEGE. 


To Tue Eprrors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

I cannot resist calling the attention of the readers of 
The Independent to a most excellent school, or rather 
college, for boys or young men, and one which at the 
present time deserves unusual attention. 

Norwich University is an institution enjoying a charter 
from the state of Vermont, which gives it power to con- 
fer the usual degrees given by colleges, and provides at 
once for two distinct courses of study—the one academic, 
of four years, giving the degree of A.B.; and the other 
scientific, of three years, with the degree of bachelor of 
science. Any student may take a partial course, if he 
chooses, and for this he receives a certificate instead of 
a regular diploma. 

Agreeable to the charter, the students are under mili- 
tary discipline, are called cadets, dress in uniform, study 
military science, are practiced in infantry, light infantry, 
rifle, and artillery tactics, bayonet exercise, and are 
taught fortification, castrametation, guard duty, etc , etc. 
Arms and equipments necessary for drill are furnished 
by the state of Vermont. This important branch of the 
couree of study, peculiar to Norwich University as a col- 
lege, is by no means an experiment. It is no new thing, 
but is in accordance with the charter given to “N. U.” 





“by the state of Vermont in 1834, at which time the Uni- 


versity was opened with Alden Partridge—once Superin- 
tendent of West Point—for its first President. It has 
been more or less successful ever since, and under the 
administration of the present President, Rev. Edward 
Bourns, it has been fast gaining a reputation which we 
hope it will long sustain. The time has now come which 
proves what the friends of “N. U.” have long tried to 
impress upon the public mind—that is, that no man is 
truly educated until he is a good soldier, as well asa 
good scholar. All can now see the value of a good 
citizen soldiery in this country. and the aim of Norwich 
University has always been, and is, to send forth her 
graduates fitted, if necessary, to serve their oountry 
bodily, as well as mentally : very many of them are now 
officers among our Federal troops. 

But while time is taken for the military studies and 
practice, plenty is left for the other branches. The aca- 
demic is as regular a college course as any given in the 
country, but it goes a little ceeper into mathematics than 
is usual. This of course can be considered no disad 
vantage in this practical age. The scientific course is 
the collegiate with the dead languages omiited, aud em- 
braces mathematics, natural sciences, belles-lettres, ea- 
gineering, etc. The series of mathemavical studies is 
the seme as that pursued by a cadet at the U. S. military 
Academy at West Point. The modern languages and 
diawing are in neither course, but provisions are made 
for students to pursue these studies if they desire it. 

“N. U.” is situated in the beautiful and healthful vil- 
lage of Norwich, Vt., on the Connecticut River, directly 
opposite Hanover, N. H. 

I have written the above upon receipt of a circular re- 
garding Norwich Univereity from President Bourns, my 
friend and former instructor. I have written it from no per- 
sonal interests save love for my ALMA MATER, but because 
I desired to call the attention of the youthful patriotic 
readers of The Independent to this excellent institution, 
where they may at once pursue the usual college course 
of study, and at the same time be fitting themselves to 
serve their country well and in honorable positions in 
times of trial like the present. H. E. A. 

Greenfield, Mass. 


ROCK ISLAND FOR A NATIONAL 
ARMO 





To THE Epitors or Tus INDEPENDENT: 

Rock Island is situated near the foot of the upper rap- 
ids of the Mississippi, having its lower extremity nearly 
where a line would cross the river, if drawn from the cen- 
ter of the City of Rock Island, on the Illinois side, to the 
center of the City of Davenport, on the Iowa side. This 
Island lies a little nearer the Illinois shore, and extends 
up the river nearly four miles ; and is about three-quar- 
ters of a mile wide. Near the lower extremity of this 
Island is the famous “ Black Hawk’s Cave,” and near it 
Fort Armstrong, now in ruins. The soil of the Island, 
like that of either shore, is unsurpassed in fertility. 
There is a great deal of good farming land on the Island, 
which would be cultivated in the best style were it not 
for the fact that the Government refuees to part with the 
title. Part of this Island is well timbered, being covered 
at frequent intervais by dense and beautiful groves, 
It is acroes this Island thet the magnificent drawbridge 
extends which spans the Mississippi at this place. The 
Island is level, well watered, and perfectly healthy, 
These natural advantages tend to fit it in a pre-eminent 
degree for the location of such an institution ; while its 
juxtaposition to the prosperous “twin cities” of Rock 
Island and Davenport, containing respectively about 
eight and twelve thousand inhabitants, gives it a prefer- 
ence ever almost any other place. 

But the merits of this place are not al! local. It is 
situated 183 miles from Chicago, on the Chicago, Rock 
Island, Mississippi, and Missouri Railroad, thus render- 
ing it easy ef scoess to Chicago and the upper lakes, 
and at the same time bringing it within the nearest prac- 
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iron and lead can be furnished cheaper than at almost 
any other place where a national arsenal and arnory 
could be established. 

We therefore consider that the advantages of Rock 
Island over all other places for such an institution are 
briefly these : 

The Government owns the land, and has no other 
use for them but to convert them to this use, and save 
the expense of buying others at speculation prices, 

2 The productions and natural resources of the sur- 
rounding country furnish means for carrying on such an 
institution at this place at a less expense to the Govern- 
ment than at any other place in the United States, 

3. No place in the whole West, or perhaps in the 
United States, can furnish so many and s0 great advant- 
ages to so large an extent of country. 

4. And lastly, because the West 4s entitled to this as 
its share of the national patronage, both on account ef 
its present and prospective greatness and wealth, and 
because other portions of the Union have already re- 
ceived appropriations and other Government beneficee 
beyond what their contributions to the support of the 
Government would entitle them. Therefore, Messrs. 
Editors, believing that you would like to be posted in 
reference to the merits of the respective locations de- 
sircus of securing the location of this armory in their 
vicinity, I have submitted the above, on which you wilt 
please make such comments as to you may seem proner. 

Davenport, Iowa. 0. W.S. 


THE SOLDIER'S FAMILY. 


To Tue Epitors or THE INDEPENDENT : 

In Madison, Indiana, and in Jefferson county, some tea 
companies have been organized and are now in the field 
jor the war, and some six or seven more are filling up 
a large propertion of the men were the sole supports of 
families, which were generally left but poorly provided 
for, as the sons, brothers, husbande, or fathers relied om 
being able to send home their pay in time to prevent suffer- 
ing. Our recruiting officers now often meet the reply, ‘I 
would enlist cheerfully, but I have nothing to give my fam- 
ily but what I can earn from day to day, and I will not leave 
them to starve.” An Irish gentleman, now recruiting @ 
company for our Indiana Irish Regiment, states that if he 
could advance the small sum of ten dollars each to young 
married Irishmen whe desire to enlist, as a tempory sup- 
port for their families, he “ could fill up his company and 
march into camp te-morrow.” 

The extraordinary emergency of the country and the 
army warrants and demands extraordinary measures. 
Expedients, at other times unnecessary, now become ef 
vital importance. 

Cannot the Government immediately provide for a 
cash advance of one or two months’ pay, to properly 
authenticated cases of heads of families, after being mus- 
tered into its service? 

Cannot the Government introduce the use of pay drafts 
instead of unremittable gold or silver; the drafts payable 
to the seldier’s order at New York, to be issued or paid 
to the men monthly, if possible. 

Such drafts could be mailed from any camp, would be 
bought by every bank at par as “exchange,” and would 
be the means of mitigating some existing evils, and ef 
preventing and alleviating much of the distress that is 
now felt, and which must increase as fall and winter ap- 
proach, 

Take your own city—how many thousand dollars would 
monthly reach the families of our volunteers if the hus- 
band or father could draw and safely remit, as under the 
system proposed ? T. H. H. 

Madison, Indiana. 











AN AMERICAN RESPONSE TO THE 
FRIENDLY PRESS OF ENGLAND. 


TuEre is no newspaper in this country more worthy 
of honor and confidence than The Evening Post. Always 
true to principle and devoted to the best interests of the 
country, calm and courteous in tone, firm and outspoken 
in spirit, judicious as to measures, candid in censure, 
generous in praise, fearless in support of the right, and 
singularly indifferent to personal consequences, it has 
worthily acquired a position of influence with the best 
minds of the country, second to no other, and wholly 
advantageous to the public good. Such a paper gives 
the true response to the friendly press of Eagland. The 
Evening Post published lately the two articles which we 
copy On the sixth page of this sheet, accompanying them 
with this manly and fitting editorial comment and appli- 
cation : 


Friends in Need. 


While we accept in silence the bitter contumely heaped 
upon us by such papers as Zhe London Times for the 
defeat and flight ot our army at Stone Bridge, we may 
also thank God and take courage at the reble words 
spoken to us across the ocean, in our day of gioom and 
disaster, by men and journals who judge our cause fairly, 
and are manly enougk not to be blinded by the temporary 
success of a great wrong. . 

A friend in need is a friend indeed ; and such brave 
and hopeful words as we reprinted yesterday from The 
London News and The London Star come with a double 
force, because they meet and cheer us in one of the bit- 
tereet hours a nation can know. 

But while we hail with gratitude the cry of “ Courage, 
brothers!” which scunds across the Atlantic from men 
who remember that the enemies of constitutional liberty 
are the enemies of all the world, we are not to forget that 
by every word of their sympathy we are so much the 
more bound to the strict and brave maintenance of the 
cause which the people of Europe regard as their own 
no lees than ours, We must recognize, as they do, that 
the war is not ours alone; that its results are no less im- 
portant to the millions of Europe than to the millions of 
America; and that we who do battle to-day for constitu- 
tional liberty, law, and order, are standard-bearers for the 
whole Christian world. 

Regarded in this way, these words of encouragement 
avd sympathy come with a double force. They widen 
the limits of cur duty, and make our struggle, not what 
our enemies abroad strive to represent it—a marrow and 
seifish squabbie about territory—but what every loyal 
American feels it to be, a battle for the maintenance of 
the great principle which has made and preserved us a 
free and prosperous people; which has placed England 
in the van of all the nations of Europe; which is justly 
regarded as the precious property and inheritance of the 
Anglo Saxon race: the principle of constitutional gov- 
ertment without which freedom falls into anarchy, and 
from anarchy to despotic tyranny. 

The war which is made upon our institutions by an un- 
scrupulous and desperate band of traitors is not yet over. 
The insurgent leaders have everything at stake. They 
have gained possession of a great and feriile region, 
which gives them command of many necessary resour- 
ces, They prepared themselves years beforehand, and 
the bud of theit treason only blossomed into the poison- 
ous flower of rebellion when they were moet ready end 
we most unready. It is no struggle of a day that we 
bave on our hands; but a war io tne course of which, as 
in all wars, we must expect to meet with reverses as 
well! as victories—reveises which will iry to the utmost 
the spirit and the blood of the nation. 

When those times come we shail remember these words 
of sympathy, and remember, too, that tne hopeful eyes 
of every people are upon us—‘hose who are free no less 
than these who long to be free ; that their hearts beat 
with ours ; that as we are unflinching and fight on against 
every discouragement, so shall we earn their gratitude 
and respect—and that as we succumb to temptations of 
ease, grow faint-hearted, and cry enough, so shail we 
earn that las ing contempt of all good men and lovers of 
liberty, which will scorch us for ever, and beside whick 
the gibes ef our eremies are as naught. 





SENATOR BRIGHT OF ISDIAWA. 


In the valise of a rebel recently arrested at Cincinnati, 
(Thcs. B. Lincoin,) is found a letter addressed by this 
Honorable (!) Senator to Jefferson Davis. It applies te 
that arch-traitor the title “President ;” although the 
writer must have been well aware that such a recogai- 
tion was the point at issue on which the war Is being 
waged. But this was not by any means the most salient 
feature of the precious morsel. The Northern Senator 
takes the liberty of introducing Lircoin to the bogus 
“President” as an inventor. Lincoln has just brought 
cut a new fire-arm—an improved one at tha'—warranted 
to do more execution, and at a greater distance, than 
any Other “shooting iron” Ia a word, it is just the 
article that His Excellency of the cross-bones requires. 
How it will empty Northern saddles and decimate the 
ranks of Northern foot-so)ciers! It will strike death 
into the spinal marrow and terror into the heart. The 
illustrious Senator has tested the improved weapon and 
knows it to be certain as fate. He desires to say @ 
gocd word of the invention and the inventor to Jefferson 
Davis. He sits down and pens an introduction to the 
insurgent chief—this United States Senator who is swora 
to uphold the Constitution and laws of his country—this 
representative of the free, loyal, gallant, and self-sacri- 
ficing men of Indiana. He puts a weapon in the hands 
of insurgents for the murder and mutilation of his own 
constituents ! 

We had, up to the moment of reading that infamous 
cccvment, supposed that nothing could be more flagrant 
than the treason of South Carolina; nothing more ab- 
horrent than the treachery of Eastern Virginia ; nothing 
more shameless than Fioyd’s villainies; nothing more 
ungrateful than the desertion of rebel officers. But 
Bright of Indiana combises the whole of these bad quali- 
ties. We think that he has touched the “lower deep” im 
the “lowest deep” of dishonor. His presence in the 
United States Senate would be a stigma alike to the 
nation and the state which he misrepresents. In view 
of the existence of such depravity we are almost thank- 
ful for the outbreak of war, which exposes the corrup- 
tion hitherto so carefully concealed on the part of 8 por- 
tion of our public men. What a contrast does this will- 
ing tool of rebellion present to the sturdy, honest, ané 
incorruptible English liberal !—Commercia! Advertiser. 








TO PATRIOTS AND PHILANTHROPISTS. 


Tue work of supplying our patriotic army with tem- 
perance tracts goes bravely on. We have reached eighty- 
three regiments with a thousand each. The chaplains 
heartily thank us. Just the kind of reading, they #27, 
that is seeded. Great responsibffity rests upon us in 
relation to the invading evil. Please send us funds that 
we may meet the foe ; and when we call upon you, 2% 
we certainly shall, send us net empty away. 

Joun Margn, 
American Temp. Uaion, No. 10 Park Bank. 


- ee - 
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Good Effects of a 
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RELIGION IN THE ARMY. 


Good Effects of a Regimental Library. 

Rev. M. P. Parmelee, the chaplain of the Vermont 3d 
regiment, now encamped near Washington, writes to T'he 
Vermont Chronicle of the good effects of a regimental 
library of miscellaneous books which he was provident 
enough to procure before marching to the war. The 
people of St. Johnsbury furnished a good many books, 
and a contribution among the soldiers enabled him to 
purchase a large number, besides subscribing for nearly 
200 papers and magazines, in addition to a supply of re- 
Jigious tracts and 400 Tract Society papers. They were 
also well supplied with Testaments and hymn-books. He 
preceeds : 


“So much for the reading of the regiment. Now what 
is its religious condition? It is decidedly hopeful. it is 
true a majority of the regiment are thoughtless, careless, 
and profane. But gambling, both with cards and cop- 
rs, which was so alarmingly prevalent in Camp Bixter, 
as, I believe, utterly disappeared. This is owing mainly 
to the fact that the regiment has been kept vigorously at 
work since leaving Vermont. Idleness is the greatest 
st of camp-life, for it breeds — other vice. But our 
Hbrary has had something to do with this desirable result. 
Drunkenness has never been a glaring evil in our1egiment, 
though there are a few incorrigible cases. These, how- 
ever, find it so difficult to get rum, and the penalties so 
severe for getting drunk, that they are held greatly in 


eck. 

“But the most hopeful feature of all is the evident 
presence of the Holy Spirit, operating both on the minds 
of Christians and the unconverted. The prayer-meeting 
held daily in my tent, is very interesting and profitable. 
Christians seem to be fully alive to the performance of 
their duty, and here and there a sinner comes up trem. 
pm! to ask prayers, and confess his resolve to follow 
after Christ. Two conversions may now bea confidently 
reckoned—two or three backsliders brought back to duty 
—one or two who have been secretly indulging a hope 
resolved to come out and confess Christ openly—and 
several sinners anxiously inquiring the way of life.” 


Religious Influence in the Brooklyn Phalanx. 
The New York correspondent of T'he Boston Watch- 
man and Reflector gives the following : 


“On Saturday last, a brave sturdy-looking soldier of 
our acquaintance sought an opportunity to take leave of 
his pastor in anticipation of leaviog home for the battle- 
feld. He belonged to the Brooklyn Phalanx, now in our 
neighborhood at Fort Schuyler, and about to leave us in 
a day or two for Washington. After having committed 
to his pastor several matters of personal interest, he said, 
‘Doctor, I am Joyal to my country, but I have not been 
as loyal as I ought to King Jesus, for you have missed 
me too often from church; but since I have been at Fort 
Schuyler, I have taken part in some of the best prayer- 
meetings that I ever attended; my heart has been 
revived, and I have renewed the vows of my covenant.’ 
I record this as a reliable, genuine expression of religious 
influence in the camp. 

“ At Fort Schuyler there are already twenty men who 
give evidence of recent and effective conversion. There 
is in that regiment a company chiefly from Clyde, com- 

esed of Christian young men, who have given an excel- 
font tone to the prevailing sentiment around them. They 
have been well furnished with good books, asd have 
distributed them freely. They speak out and live out 
their religion. 

“Of the young soldier just alluded to, it was asked, 
‘How do you like your chaplain?’ (Rev. Mr. Beecher.*) 
The answer was, ‘ Well—the right man in the right place. 
The other day he said to us, I want to get hold of the 
worst first—the worst first. If you know a man that 
swears hard, and curses hard, let me see him; for, after 
all, that man has a censcience and a heart in him, and he 
may be the first converted.’ Good! That is after the 
manner of the Gospel, at any rate.” 


Moral Effect of a Battle. 


Rev. W. A. Passavant of The Pittsburg Missionary, 
whe has been looking after the hospitals at and near 
Fortress Monroe, under the care of some of hie excellent 
deaconess nurses, has been writing some deeply inter- 
esting accounts of the moral condition of our soldiers 
there. We copy from his report of a conversation with 
a member of Duryea’s Zouave regiment : 


“The description of the Great Bethel affair, when they 
charged on the masked ba'teries, falling on their faces to 
escape the cannon-balls, and firing between the cannon- 
ades, was terrific. The thoughts and purposes which 
passed through the heart during that battie, cannot be 
expressed. He remarked that a new life in the regiment 
was the instantaneous result. Profanity well-nigh 
ceased, and many resolved never to swear again. The 
men became thoughtful and earnest, and war was felt to 
be a fearful reality. The young men’s prayer-meeting 
was never before so largely attended, and several cases 
of awakening occurred among the soldiers. The strife 
between the companies ceased, and the whole regiment 
became one. The good effects are still felt in many 
ways, and the devotional meetings are kept up with much 
interest.” 


Shall cur Soldiers have their Sabbaths ? 


A soldier writing from Harper’s Ferry, just previous ta 
the last Sabbath, says, in his lester, that he does not 
know what their great movements are to be on the next 
Sabbath. But as all their great movements have been on 
the Sabbath, he supposes that somethiag must be on 
foot, as the Sabbath is coming. They crossed the Poto- 
mac on the Sabbath. They recrossed it on the Sabbath. 
They have made a!! their principal marches on the Sa»- 
bath. They have their grandest parades on the Sabbath. 
It is the fashion to choose the Sabbath for the hardest 
work, if work is to be done, or the grandest display, if 
display is to be made. The New York correspondeuat of 
The S.-§. Times says: 

“Now if Gen. Scott would but issue an order saying, ‘ Avoid 
all unnecessary parades and movements on the Sabbah,’ the 
work would be done in a moment, and the friction arrested at 
once on the cousciences of 40,000 or 50,0€0 Sabbath-school 
scholars and teachers in the Grand Army. No one can teil the 
great increase of moral power that would immediately be super- 
added. Besides, it would rebut the reckless declaration of the 
Confederates, that the North are a set of money-loving injfi/e/s, 
which the practice referred to seems to confirm. Our New York 
pastcrs and people are everywhere speaking. on the subject’. 
They are humbled by it, and speak with pain instead of harsh 
reproach. It is to be hoped that this danger will be remedied at 
once,” 


Officer Service in Camp. 

A correspondent of The Boston Transcript, attached to 
the Massachusetts 13th, writes of a Sabbath service 
conducted by the commanding officer of the detachment 
at Camp Independence, on the Potomac : 


“Monpay, Aug. 19th —After closing the previous letter 
to you, on Sunday morning, our scouts, sent out the 
night previous, returned. They went nearly to Sandy 
Hook, but report having seen no rebels. At the close of 
inspection yesterday morning, the men were al! dismissed 
until 2% o’clock, when the line was formed for divine 
service. In the absence of our regular chaplain, Brevet- 
Major Fox officiated. The services consisied of reading 
a chapter from the New Testament, selections from the 
Psalms ; singing the first verse of ‘ America’ by the two 
companies ; reading a portion of the Episcopal church 
service ; and closed by the whole repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. Simple as this service may seem, it was the 
most impressive to me that I have witnessed since we 
have been organized.” 





* Rey. James S, Beecher, late Seamen’s Chaplain at Canton. 





REVIVAL IN JAMAICA. 


TuE following letter, from a proof-sheet of the forth- 
coming American Misstonary for September, was written 
by an old and distinguished minister of the Baptist 
denomination. Mr. Clark has been on the island nearly 
thirty years. He was a friend of the late Joseph Sturge, 
and is esteemed very highly wherever known. 


Brownstown, Jamaica, May 28, lsél. 

My Dear Sir: Your kind and interesting letter 
reached me last month. We are now looking with dee 
interest and anxiety for intelligence from the United 
States, and pray that if it pleases God the awful calamity 
of war between brothers may be even yet averted ; that 
peace may be restored, and slavery—the cause of discord 
and of a thousand evils— may be destroyed, and not per- 
mitted to ruin your noble republic and country, 

You wish me to give you some account of the revival. 

It is now about seven months since it commenced in 
connection wiih one of the Moravian churches in the 
western rat of the Island. It spread rapidly and pow- 
erfully. ultitudes were awakened, and a large portion 
of them, it is believed, truly converted. Satan at once 
began te sow his tares, and they speedily sprang up. Tne 
minds of thousands of the most ignorant and supersti- 
tious of the people were filled wit alarm—they feared 
that fearful peente were coming upon them, gave u 
work and wandered about from place to place. Obea 
men declared that they too were visited by the Spirit of 
God and directed to dig up the Obeah (fetish) that had 
been hid in the ground for evil purposes, and that they 
would thus deliver the people from the curse resting 
upon them. These infatuated persons seemed bereft of 
reason and possessed by an evil spirit, They disturbed 
our services—interfered with our plans, and charged us 
with opposing the work of God. In this way disgrace 
was brought upon the revival, and the work of grace was 
hindered in many parts of the Island. Still the people 
crowded to every service, great numbers were deeply 
convinced of sin—abandoned their evil practices and 
scught the Lord with their whole heart. In connection 
with my own congregations, upwards of seven hundred 
persons came to me to converse with them about their 
souls. Many of these were backsliders, who manifested 
deep and gincere repentance, but the most part were 
young people, who seemed intensely anxious about their 
souls. Nearly six months have elapsed since the work 
began, and a few only have returned to the world, some 
feel less than when they were just awakened, but ‘he 
greater portion are pressing on in the way to Zion with 
their faces thitherward. 

The upnhallowed excitement, to which I have referred, 
Swept over us like a storm; it wrought fearful havoc ; 
Gea might have been ey into the dom of 


ad their thoughts diverted from Christ, carried 
away by evil passions and swperstitieus fears. It is still 


raging in some of the eastern parts of the Island, and if 
the reports reach me are correct, to the almost entire 
Prevention of the work of grace. 

rtainly, I never beheld anything so strange as the 
the Fle here between evil and , darkness and t, 
the kingdom of Satan and the dom of God. at 
the result would have been I cannot tell, but for the fer- 
vent prayers and earnest, faithful efforts of the Lord’s p63- 


{ 


ple. Night and day they labored and prayed to resist the 
torrent of evil, and to lead sinners to Ghiist. 

Our chapels are still crowded to exeess on Sabbath 
days—although hundreds of the people have to travel five, 
six, and eight miles to them, oak on week evenings the 
services, classes for instruction, etc, are well attended. 
In the Sabbath-school at this place we have about eight 
hundred scholars; at our second station, Belhamy, four 
hundred ; and at two other stations, between two and 
three hundred. A considerable number of tke children 
are under concern about their souls. 

We still hope that many who were deladed by the 
enemy of souls will even yet be delivered from that 
power. Seldom a 7 passes without some one coming 
to me, and frequently several persons, under concern 
about their souls. About a hundred couples who were 
living immorally, have been united in marriage by myself, 
and similar numbers have been married by other minis- 
ters. Nearly, if not all the new converts have given up 
the use of rum. 

It is supposed that at least twenty thousand persons in 
the western portion of the Island have been convinced of 
sin, and have turned to the Lord. Many of these may 
prove false to their professions, but no Christian or Chris- 
tian minister I have met doubts the reality of the coa- 
version of a very large proportion of these persons. 

Hoping soon to hear again from you, aati beggiag you 
to excuse this abrupt close, as I have been interrupted, 
and must send off my letter at once, I remain, my dear 
sir. most truly your JoHN CLARK. 


8, 
Lewis Tappan, Esq , New York. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


General Associations, etc. 
PLACE AND TIME OF THEIR APPROACHING MEETINGS. 


General Conference of Mass., Newburyport, Sept. 10th. 
General Assoc. of New York, Binghamton, Sept. 24th, 
Presb. and Cong. Con. of Wis., Milwaukee, Sept. 25th. 
General Conference of Minnesota, Anoka, Oct. 10th. 


VERMONT—Williston.—Rev. J. W. Hough, who has 
been laboring for some time in New York in a mission 
field connected with the Madison-square church, was in- 
stalled, August 15th, as pastor of the Congregational 
church at Williston. The former pastor of this church, 
Rev. A D. Barber, was dismissed last winter on account 
of health. Since then the pulpit has been supplied by 
Rev. Dr. Pease, President of the University at Burlington. 
The church and society are unanimous in the cal! of Mr. 
Hough, and have manifested their enthusiasm in pro- 
viding him a very liberal support. They are about 
expending $2,000 in extensive repairs upon their meeting- 
house ; and in other ways besides this evince a deter- 
mination to do more than ever before for the cause of 
religion in their community. There is reason to hope 
that such zeal, gvided by the experience and ability of 
their new pastor, will advance greatly the interests of 
Zion in Williston. Com. 


MASSACHUSETIS—West Springfield —The Second 
Congregational church a: Mi‘tineague ( West Springfield) 
has been remodeled and beautitied at a cost of som: 
$1,500, and Rev. Henry Powers, Jate of South Hadley, 
Mass., who has been preaching there for some time, has 
been unanimously called to the pastorate. 


Boston —An ecclesiastical council convened at the 
Old South chapel, August 18th, for the purpose of ordain- 
ing Mr. Eaward S. Clark as chaplain for the Twelfth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, Col. Fletcher 
Webster. Rev. Dr. Copp of Chelsea was chosen moder- 
ator, and Rev. Mr. Quint of Jamaica Plain, scribe. Tae 
candidate was examined cn Christian doctrine and expe- 
rience, which were satisfactory. The public services 
were held in the O'd Seuth church 
Rev. E. N. Kirk, D.D., invoked the Divine Blessing and read 
the Scriptcres ; Rev. G. W. Blagden, D.D., preached the Ser- 
mon; Rey. Dr. ~—_ made the Consecrating Prayer; Dr. Kirk 
gave the charge; Rev. Mr. Quint gave the Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship; and Rey. E. L. Clarke pronounced the Benediction. 

The discourse was founded on Matt. viii. 10O—‘ I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” Christ bore 
this testimony to the character of a Roman soldier who 
was the first Gentile convert to Christianity. It is evi- 
dent therefore that the military profession is not incon- 
sistent with Christianity. The sermon treated of the 
advan'ages and disadvantages of tte soldier’s life for 
growth in grace and opportunities for usefulness. The 
charge and right hand of fellowship were in keeping with 
the sermon. The services throughout were eminently 
appropriate to the occasion. We hope that our young 
brother will “ endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” At the close of the services, the following 
hymn was sung: 


O Lord of Hosts! Almighty King ! 

Behold the sacrifice we bring ! 

To every arm thy strength impart, 

Thy Spirit shed through every heart. 

Wake in our breasts the living fires, 

The holy faith that warmed our sires ; 

Thy hand has made our nation free ; 

To die for her is serving Thee. 

Be Thou a pillared flame to show 

The midnigh: snare, the silent foe ; 

And when the battle thunders loud, 

Still guide us in its moving cloud. 

God of all Nations ! Sovereign Lord ! 

In Thy dread name we draw the eword, 

We lift the starry flag on high 

That fills with light our stormy sky. 

From treason’s rent, from murder’s stain, 

Guard Thou its folds till Peace shall reign— 

Till fort and field, till shore and sea 

Join our loud anthem, Praise to Thee! 

— Recorder. 
ILLINOIS. Now Beouox.—A council was hold at Now 

Lenox, Ill., a rural town on the Rock Island R. R., near 
Joliet, on Thursday, the 21st instant, which organized a 
Congregational church of nineteen members, ten uniting 
by letter and nine by profession. Bro. Schlosser who is 
cupplying at Homer, has during the winter preached once 
a fertnight at New Lenox, and a revival has been the re- 
sult, by God’s blessing. The sermon at the public exer- 
cises of organization was preached by Rev. Mr. Patton 
of Chicago, the propounding of the creed and covenant 
was by Mr. Schlosser, and the right hand of fellowship 
was given by Rev. Mr. Chapman of Bloomingdale. At 
the close the Lord’s Supper was administered. The pros- 
pects of the new church are thought to be encouraging. 


SCOTLAND—Musselburgh.—On Tlicisday, the Rzv. 
D. Johnston, who has recently completed his studies at 
the Congregational Hall, was inducted to the pastoral 
oversight of the church at Musselburgh. The Rev. Des. 
Alexander and Cowan, Rev. Mr. Forves of Glasgow, and 
others, took part in the proceedings. A fruit soiree was 
held in the evening, at which Mr. Johnston presided ; 
and the prcceedings throughout were of a hearty and 
harmonious nature. 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


Namer.—Of the 10 464 American aad British ministers 
whose names appear in The Presbyterian Historical Al- 
manac for 1861, 154 are Smiths, 105 Wilsons, 99 Browns, 
91 Johnsons, 85 Campbeils, 79 Thompsons, 74 Reeds, 70 
Andersons, 67 Stewarts, 65 Clarks, erc. 


The Southern Secession.—The movement inthe South 
for a division of our Church is progressing, so far as we 
can see, without a dissenting voice. We have already 
published the action of several of the presbyteries in that 
section. The Piesbytery of New Orleans now send us 
their proceedirgs on the subject, with a request for inser- 
tion in our columns. As the document is a long one, we 





, readers may learn the result arrived at. 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 





can only give the concluding portion, from which our 
The previous 
part of the paper recites the Assembly’s resolutions, and 
objects to them on the grounds that they would require 
disloyalty to the Government under which they live, that 
the action is “ unconstitutional and E:astian in the last 
degree,” “unchristian and unfair,” “ tyrannical and op- 
pressive,” and ‘‘wicked.” These are strong terms to 
epply to the General Assembly. After objecting to the 
proposed convention, they submit the subjoined plan to 
“ sister presbyteries.” As we have before said, we pro- 
foundly regret this precipitate action on the part of the 
Southern presbyteries, but nothing that this journal could 
say would now have any i:.fluence to arrest the move- 
ment.—Preshyterian. 


Fully Withdrawn.—The Presbytery of Nashville has 
schismatically adopted resolutions withdrawing from the 
jurisdiction of the General Assembly in the United States 
ot America, and declaring ‘that we are now prepared to 
unite with all sister presbyteries in the Genlotente 
States and elsewhere, like-minded with ourselves, in the 
formation of a General Assembly on the basis of the 
Westminster Confessien of Faith.” 


Then and Now.—If passing a few, to say the worst, 
harmiess resolutions, complimenting the Government in 
its rightful endeavors to maintain itself, is sufficient 
cauee for this contemplated high-handed church move- 
ment in the Southern states, what would the effect have 
been had the Philadelphia Assembly, instead of passing 
the Spring paper, adopted the following, which is an 
extract from a document published by the Presbyterian 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia only twenty-eight 
years ago? The truthfulness of this could have no batter 
vindication than in the “moral deterioration” now mani- 
fested in the South, and which is here predicated as a 
natural consequence of their “peculiar institution :” 

“The influence of the negroes upon igi 
interests of the whites is dethvastons in the one Wenn 
go into detail, It is unnecessary. We make our appeal to 
universal experience. We are chained to a putrid carcass. It 
sickens and destroys us. We have a millstone about the necks 
of our society to sink us deep in the sea of vice. Our children are 
corrupted irom their infancy, nor can we preventit. Many an 
anxious parent, like the missionaries in foreign lands, wishes 
that his chi‘dren could be brought up beyond the influence of the 
depraved heathen. Nor is this influence confined to mere child- 
hood. If that were all, it would be tremenious, But it follows 
us into youth, manhood, and old age. In all our intercourse 
with them (the slaves) we are undergoing a process of intel- 


*“lectual and moral deterioration, and it requires almost super- 


human efforts to maintain a high standing either for intelli 
or piety.”—Philadelphia Press, ° it tas 





METHODIST. 


The English Conference.—On Monday evening a 
crowded public service was held in Brunswick chapel for 
the examination of probationers for the ministry. About 
twenty of those occupied seats in the front of the gallery, 
and several, at the call of the President, stood up and re- 
lated their conversion, call to the ministry, and four 
years’ service in the itinerancy. On Tuesday the Confer- 
ence was occupied for a considerable portion of the day 
in the examination of character. Bishop Janes was in- 
troduced to the Conference by Rev. Wm. Arthur, and de- 
livered an interesting address, in which he touched on 
the American troubles, and the probable effect of the 
war on the missionary operations of the rican 
churches; but declared his strong convi@tion that the 
Methodist Episcopal Missiona ommittee would be 
able to maintain its missions. "He did not dwell on the 
slavery question, and he expre:sed no opinion on the 
war, but he referred to the patriotism of the North, and 
dwelt on the fact that to carry the North through the 
monetary crisis, all the banks had determined that not 
ore should fail as long as there was money in the coffers 
of the rest. Amongst other questions arising in the ex- 
amination of character was t of a book published by 








Rev. Nathan Rouse, entitled “Man contemplated in his 


; Primeval, Palen, Redeemed, and Millennial Contition.” 


PENDENT. 
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The work was referred to a committee to institute an in- 
quiry into the particular doctrines it contained. 


Pulpit Secession.—The pastor of the Bedford-strest 
Methodist church announced to his people at the close 
of the services on Ssbbath evening last, that he felt called 
upon to vacate his appointment. He had been absent for 
a fortnight or more on a visit to his native city—Baiti- 
more. He is understood to sympathize with the “ upper 
clasees ” in that city. 


Bedford-street Church and the War.—This church, 
to its honor be it said, bas taken a lively interest in the 
action of the Government for the preservation of the 
Union. Ithas nobly responded in menand money. Sev- 
era) officers in the army are connected with this church. 
On Sabbath morning lest, by request, the Rev Dr. Perry, 
colonel of the Continental Guards, preached an interest- 
ing discourse to a Jarge and attentive congregation. at 
the close he made an appeal in behalf of his regiment, 
which has been supported until recently from the private 
purses of the officers and friends. A collection was 
promptly taken up, amounting to two hundred and fifty 
dollars. The regiment is greatly in need of a few thou- 
sand dollars, and we suggest that our churches imvite 
the colonel to present its claims to their congregations. 
Let not the men who offer themselves for the defense of 
our glorious Union be embarrassed in their heroic work. 
—Advocate and Journal. 


BAPTIST. 


Minnesota —A correspondent of The Christian Times 
says 





the 15th ult. it was my happiness to attend the annual 
conference of the Swede Baptist churches of Minnesota, at Car- 
ver. It was well attended, and conducted with decorum and 
profit. There are now seven churches represented in this body.’ 


Church Growth in Time of War.—Religious growth 
need not be arrested by war. Bap'ist churches multiplied 
greatly in the Revolution, and a Methodist exchange says : 

“ During the Revolutionary war, the Methodist Church grew in 
the storm. Her ministers still labored, and although hunced and 
persecuted, managed to have converts and adaitions to the 
church. Just betore the war, there were seventeen preachers 
and two thousand and seventy-three members. At the close, 
— were forty-three preachers aad fourteen thousand mem- 

=e °” 


Native Preachers in Burmah.—Mrs. Mason. wife of 
Rev. Francis Mason, the missionary, writes to The Chris- 
tian Chronicle to correct an error into which the editor 
had fallen respecting the number of ordained ministers in 
Toungoo, there being ‘but three ordained preachers,” 
oe there are “near one hundred and fifty unor- 
éained.’ 





EPISCOPAL. 


_ Ergland —The Bishop of Durham, who has for some 
time been alarmingly ill with suppressed gout, at leng:h 
died, after great suffericg, on the 9th of August. He was 
ore of Lord Palmerston’s appointees, and a thorough- 
going Low-Church pariisan. He was also remarkanl2 
for taking good care of his family in the way of prefer- 
ment, having become more widely known as the father- 
in-law of the Rev. Mr. Cheese than for any other thiag 
he ever did. He bas occupied the See but a short time, 
and dies in the prime of early manhood. 

The Bishop of Carlisle, a Bishop of the same genera! 
character with the Bishop of Durham, was unable t> be 
present at the meeting of the Convocation of York, 
owing to his superior duty to serve on a committee of 
the House of Lords on an Irish railway bill. 

The death of Lord Herbert (better known as Mr, Sid- 
ney Herbert) is a serious loss to the Church. His erec- 
tion of a splendid church on his own estate, costing 
$300.000, was only a specimen of his continual munifi- 
cence and zeal in the cause of church growth. There is 
no oe church interest that will not miss him long and 
sorely. 

In committee of the Commons on a bill declaring cer- 
tain statutes obsolete, a motion was made to include the 
Ecclesiastical Titles act, which prohibits Romish prelates 
to take tities from any place in the British dominions; 
but the motion was lost by the overwhelming vote of 4 
to69. In the process of this debate, Sir G. C. Lewis— 
who thinks bimself something of an oracle on church 
questions—betrayed his ignorance in two particulars, 
which were promptly exposed amid the laughter of the 
House. He did not know the fundamental terms of the 
ecclesiastical titles act itself; and he did not know there 
ote Bishop of Tuain in the Established Church of Ire- 

and ! 

The Misses Monk, daughters of the late Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, have erected a church in memory 
of their father, in Garden street, Westminster, which 
has been consecrated by the name of St. James the Less. 
It will be endowed by the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, Bishop Monk having formerly been a Canon of 
Westininster. The church is a very beautiful edifice, 
highly ornate both outside and in, costing nearly $45,000, 
and it is the third splendid free church erected within a 
few years in that wretched part of the city, by individual 
munificence. The Bishop of Oxford, in the consecration 
sermon, was eloquent in his advocacy of daily prayer 
and weekly communion. 

We are sorry to see that the income of the §. P. G. is 
yd —_ the average for four years past.—Church 
Journal. 


Church Finished.—Grace church, Providence, R. L., is 
at last completed, in accordance with the original de- 
sign. Through the liberality of the citizens of Provi- 
dence, a chime of sixteen betls has been placed in the 
tower, the largest and best in the country. More than 
$30,000 have been raised and expended upon this noble 


fylifice during the last Sve years, and It io left without 
e incumbrance of any debt. 


ISRAELITES. 





quence of which many members of the Society of Friends 
are preparing to leave the state. In fact, many of them 
have already gone. The latter express their conviction 
that their mission asa religious people among slavetold- 
ers has ceased—that the door to their further usefulness 
has been closed, and that the time for them to retire has 
come. From South Carolina they have long siace entirely 
dissppeared for the same cause; and from Tennessee, 
where they have now but three yearly meetings, they are 
also said to be rapidly removing — Phtladelphia Press. 

_ The National Fast, Toursday, Sept. 26th.—The re- 
ligious newspapers can largely help the good influence of 
the day. If, trom this week, they send out quickening 
suggestions in regard to it to ministers and Christians, 
there will be more and more prevalent prayer, and amore 
general and thorough observance of theoccasion Special 
prayer has often, under God, changed the face of haman 
affairs for gocd. We need this now.—Congregationalist 





MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Andrews—The Baptist church at West Deerfield have 
secured the services ot Rev. Erastus Andrews as perma- 
nent supply for the present. 

Singhaw—Rev. Jo-! F. Bingham has been unanimously 
called 1o the We:tminster church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Boyce—Rev. W. B. Boyce, President of the “ Eastern 
British American Conference,” arrived in New York on 
the 19th inst, on his way to England. 

étay—Mr. Wm. L Bray was ordained and installed as 
pastor of the First Congregational church at Aurora, IIL, 
on the 8th inst 

Brown—Rev. Frederick H. Brown of Sandusky, late 
- silane died at the former place the morning of July 

st. 

Brown—Rev. J R Brown, late of Burlington, Iowa, has 
removed to Woukon, Allamokee co, Ia. 

_ Browne—Rev. R A. Browne, Newcastle, Pa , has been 
invited to supply the Monmouth coagregation. 

Caiter-—Rev. J. P. Carter has resigned the Presidency 
of the Ashmun Institute. 

Carter—Rev. W. Carter, D D., President of Soule Uni- 
versity, and W. A. Smith, D.D., of Randolph Macon Co!- 
lege, are both in the rebel army, the former as a colonel 
and the latter as a chaplain of regiments. 

Corey—Rev. Sidney A. Corey, one of the Baptist minis- 
ters of New York, is mustering a regiment into the serv- 
ice, to be called the ‘: Northern Eagies ” 

Craig—Rev. Basil Tudor Craig, son of Rev. J. K. Craig, 
formerly of Oulton, has been appointed missionary chap- 
jain to the Lord Bishop of Adeiaide, Australia. 

Cr. seey—Rev. T. R. Cressey nas received the appoint- 
mert of chaplain in the 2d Minnesota Regiment. 

Dadmun—Army Melodies are advertised in another 
column. They have been prepared by Rev. J. W. Dad- 
— - Rev. A. B. Fuller (B. B. Russell, Boston, Pub- 

isher. 

Draxe—Rev. 8. F. Drake, of the Ohio Conference, has 
been appointed chaplain of the 17th regiment Ohio Volun- 
teers, for three years, and is now with them in Western 
Virginia. 

Lurbic—Rev. Dr. Durbin starts in a few days upon a 
tour of visitation to the Western Conferences. His health 
is entirely restored — Methodist. 

Eaton—Rev. C. H. Eaton has closed his labors with 
the First Congregational church in Newark, Mich, and 
accepted a call from the Congregational church at ——. 

Emens—Rev. P. W. Emens has removed from Han- 
nibal, Oswego county. N. Y., to Volney, the same county. 

Finney—Mr H. G. Finney was ordained and installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church of Gettysburg, Pa. 

Fuller:ton—Rev. G. W. Fullerton has received and ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of South Charleston, O. 

Giaze—Rev. Henry Glaze, of the Southern Illinois Con- 
ference, was recently shot in Williamson county by the 
leader of a secession band. 

Hays—Rev. J. 8. Hays’ post-office address is changed 
from Nashville, Tenn., to Warren, O. 

Boyt—The author of the ‘Country Parson” is Rev. A. 
H. K Hoyt of Edinburgh. 

Humpprey—Rev. C. C. Humphrey, late of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Austin, Mia., July 21st. 

Hy att—Thaddeus Hyatt, the man so long imprisoned 
by the U.S. Senate for refusing to testify before a com- 
mittee of that body appointed to investigate the John 
Brown affair, has been appointed U. S. Consul to Rochelle. 

Irish—Rev. William N. Irish, St. Charles, accepted a 
reca!] to his former parish, St. John’s church, Prairie- 
ville, Mo. 

ap Presbyterian church, Belmont avenue, 
eg elphia, has given a unanimous call to Rev. A. M. 

elly. 

Jones—W. H. Jones of Lewisburg University has 
— a call from the Baptist church in Columbus, 
ay. . 

Kellogg—Rev. H. H. Kellogg, recently from Clinton, 
Oneida county, New York, and formerly President of 
Knox College, Ill, has removed to Washington, Tazewell 
county, Ill. 

Krebs—Rev. Dr. Krebs, Professor-elect to the Chair of 
Didactic Theology, has not yet been heard from; butitis 
hoped he will be present at the opening, or early in the 
session, to enter upon the duties of that department.— 
Banner. 

Lehiback—The Classis of Bergen (R. D.) at a late ses- 
sion adopted a preamble and resolutions suspending Rev. 
F. A. Lehiback of Newark. 

Lecnard—Rev. H. C. Leonard of Waterville, editor of 
The Gospel Banner, has been appointed chaplain of the 
3d Maine Regiment, now in Virginia. 

Lewin—Rev. Frederick D. Lewin has accepted a call 
to St. Mary’s church, Fayette, Mo. 

Lomas—In accordance with Mr. Jackson’s request, Rev. 
John Lomas was appointed as his successor to the theo- 
logical ebair at Riehmand. Eogiand. 

Maugh)in—Rev. Joseph S. Maughlin has received a 
call to the congregation of Amity in the Presbytery of 
Des Moines. 





Hungary—The Revolutionary Army.—In one of the 
petitions to the Hungarian Diet respecting Jewish eman- | 
cipation, it was stated that there were 25,000 Hebrews in 
the national army, which in 1848 and 1849 defended the | 
country against the atracks of Austria —Educatore Is- | 
raeltia. 


Milar—A Lerge Congregation.—A correspondent 
writes tothe “A Z.d.1.:” “ Milan ig. likely to oecome 
the seat of a very large and flourishing congregation. 
More than 700 most affluent families are now settled 
there. Several bcnevolent institutions have already been | 
established, and the erection of a large synagogue is ex- | 
pected.” { 


MISCELLANECUS. 


Friendly Isles.—Methodism is almost the exclusive 
religion ot the kingdom of the Friendly Isles. The whole | 
Bible has been translated and printed for them by the 
Wesleyan missionaries, who reduced their language to a 
grammatical form, and have so extensively educated the 
natives that a larger proportion of them can read and 
wri'e than in scme European and American states, Pa- 
ganism is entirely overthrown. The King is a local 
preacher, and is at the head of a host of no Jess than five 
hundred native loca! preachers. The best observance of 
ithe Sabbath and othe: Christian rites, now to be seen on 
the earth, is presented in his Christianized kingdom — 
Methodist. 


Revival in the South Seas —The tide of revival has 
reached the South Sea Islands. In a communication ad- 
dressed to The Misstonary Chronicle, Rev. George Gill 
says: 

“Rey. W. Wyatt Gill, my fricnd and former colleague in 
Mangaia, says: ‘Our work here is goiag on very well. True, 
indeed, we have not all sunshine, nor is itallshade. Our grounds 
for encouragement are very great indeed. A few days hence I 
hope to admit twenty-four to the church at Ivirna and Oneroa. 
At Rarotonga a great revival has taken place ; upwards of eight 
hundred individuals have joined the classes.’ ” 


Condition of Turkey.—In Syria all is once more quiet, 
and everything is favorable for the renewal of missionary 
effort upon an unlimited scale ; but just at this moment 
comes civii war in America to destroy the resources of 
the American Society by which the missions in that 
country have been sustained, aid several of the stations 
must be immediately abandoned if help is not furnished 
from other sources. The stories of disturbances upon 
the withdrawal of the French troops are all unfounded. 
“There is,” says a correspondent of The Daily News, 
“less excitement in the Lebanon than whilst the French 
occupation lasted. Foad Pasha has made a name for 
himself among the mountaiseer:, and a name which they 
fear far more than that of any man who has ruled in 
Syria since the days of the Emir Bechir, who was ban- 
ished from the mountain in 1840.” “That species of 
authority,” writes one of the missionaries, “ which is 
usually the most hateful, the priestly ard the feuds], 
is likely to be greatly diminished among the Maronites and 
Druzes.” Maronite pride is humbled, and Popish intrigue 
has been effectually checked. Applications for teachers 
and instruction are clamorously made by whole tribes 
and villages, and protection is everywhere faithfully ex- 
tended by the Government to the preachers, native or 
foreign. It is very melancholy, therefore, to find that the 
American Board of Missions has suddenly los: half its 
funds, and must recall one of its agents in Syria; white 
the income of the Turkish Missions Aid Society in Esg- 
lard has also diminished. ; . 

The deeply interesting pamphlet just issued by this last- 
named Scciety mentions a matter in connection with 
Turkish missions which we prefer to give in the very 
words of the report : 

“ Exaggerated statements respecting the Turkish population 
have probably led the Gospel Propagation Society to establish 
‘a Direct Mission to the Moslems’ in Constantinople. The 
American missionaries had hitherto sought to reach Moslems 
‘indirectly,’ to avoid either provoking Government or fanatical 
popular hostility. 

* Recently, Mr. Williams, (Selim Agha,) who for years had 
been in the employ of the American Mission as preacher to his 
countrymen, has been led secretly to offer himself for ordination 
to the Bishop of Gibraltar, and the of £200 a year has 
been promised him until he is ordained. His two sons also have 
been admitted as students at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, with 
Major Mahmoud. 

“The prospect of this assault from an English Established 
Church Society upon the Koran and their Prophet, to be organ- 
ized with young Turks—apostates from Islam, installed at Con- 
stantinople as ordained clergy of the Church of England, with 
the status, salary, and protection of Europeans—has so alarmed 
the Government ent the Sheik-el- Islam, that already ee ¢ 

i ve been intima’ 0 
the American Mission. > Se Sens Sete ae 

“One aged Imaum, lately baptized, was summoned before the 
Council, when he declar fearlessly his faith in Jesus; and 
producing his Bible and hymn-book, asked the Moslem officials 
to examine them, for their own satisfaction and his justification. 
It will be matter for deep regret if the spirit of proselytism should 
mar the work, by setting worldly and pecuniary tempta 
before the native converts, and by presenting the dissensions 
and diversities of Protestant Churches, to co 
Ge: minds of Mohammedan inquirers respecting Protestant doc- 








es. 
“The aim of the American Missi i ving small 

S J yt agents, has been tofoster sotto ng rere Hag 

ng no a 

ae cm pec red motives to any convert ® enter 
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_ Quakers at the South —The comparatively conserva- 
tive character of North Carolina, wedged in, as she is, 
between disunion states, has long been remarked, and is 
unquestionably attributable to the large Quaker element 


stili retained among her people. Recent events, how- 





ever, have well righ overpowered thi: element, ia couse- 


McCnzbe—Rev. James D. McCabe, Baltimore, has ac- 
cepted the rectorship of St. James’s, Anne Arundel 
county, Md. 

M’Cleliand—Rev. A. C. M’Cleliand of Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 
has been called to the Fourth Presbyterian church, Picts- 


urg. 

SesChane— Rev. J.T. McClure, Wheeling, Va., has been 
requested to occupy the pulpit of the First United Pres- 
byverian church, Pittsburg. 

McNeil—W. R McNeil, of the graduating class at Low- 


| isburg, has accepted an invitation to the pastorate of the 


Baptist church at Schuylaill Falls, Pa. j 
Mines—A private letter from a corporal in the 9th 
Regiment, N. Y.S.M, mentions, on the authority of the 


| Major of the Regiment, that Mr. Mines ‘‘was in the 
| thickest of the fight, and never gave up until he was 
| overpowered by the enemy. 


He was severely wounded, 
and taken prisoner.” 

Eitcheli—Rev. Walter Mitchell of Stamford has been 
elected to fill the rectorship of St. John’s church in that 
place, made vacant by the death of Rev. Dr. Todd. 

Mocdy—Rev. Granville Moody, cf the Ciacinaati Con- 
ference, and chaplain of one of the Ohio regiments, has 
a brother who is a General among the Mississippi rebel 
forces, and was at the battle of Bull Run. 

Morrili—Rev. Charles W. Morril! has accepted a unani- 
mcus call to the rectorship of St. Mary’s.churc’-in-the- 
Highlands, Cold Spring. : 

Morrison—The Edinburgh Witness (Scotland) men- 
tions the recent arrival in that city of Rev. J. H. Morri- 
son of the Presbyterian (American) Mission in Nerthern 
India. 

Mott—Rev. Darum Mott, pastor of the Free-will Baptist 
church in Lowell, was taken on Sunday, while preparing 
for church, with temporary insanity. 

Mowry—Rev. P. H. Mowry has accepted the call to the 
Fourth Presbyterian churcb, Philadelphia. ee 

Neij'—Rev. Mr. Neill, who succeeded Dr. Rice in the 
North Presbyterian church, Chicago, has retired from the 
pastorate, which is again left vacant. 

Patch—Rev. Jacob Patch, who has been for the past 
sixteen years ministering to the church at Orland, Iad., 
and other churches in that vicinity, has been compelled 
by protracted ill health to leave the field. ; 

Prime—Westminster church, Detroit, of which Rev. H 
Neill was lately the pastor, has given a unanimous call to 
Rev. G. Wendell Prime of this city. : 

Ranson—The Presbytery of Champlain met at Redford, 
Clinton county, N. Y., on the 10th of July, and ordained 
Mr. George Ranson as an evangelist. _ 

Rost—Rev. L. I. Root of Ionia, Mich., is about to trans- 
fer his relation to the church at Medina, N. Y.. : 

Scudder—Rev. John Scudder, M.D., and wife arrived 
safely at Madras, June 16th, after a voyage of 107 days. 
The passage had been a pleasant one, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Scudder were in excellent health. 

Shané—Rev. Alexander Shand, for many years in con- 
nection with the Associa‘e Reformed church, afterwards 
a member of the 0..S. Presbytery of Allegheny City, has 
taken orders in the Episcopal Church in Michigan. 

Shepard—I F. Shepard, of five-cents savings-bank no- 
toriety in Boston, was at the battle of Wilson’s Creek in 
Missouri as one of Gen. Lyon’s aids. 

Sparks—Rev. S. M. Sparks has accepted a call to the 
Presbyterian church, Mount Pleasant, Pa., and entered 
upon his duties. a 

Stewart—Rev. J. B. Stewart declines the call lately 
extended to him by the Central church of Cincinnati. 

Taylor—Rev. Malachi Taylor has resigned as pastor of 
the Cavalry Baptist church, Philadelphia. 

Tracy—The church of Glendale, 0., have given a unan- 
imous call to Rev. H. A. Tracy to become their pastor. 

Trowbridge—Rev. Luther H. Trowbridge, a recent 
graduate of Kalamazoo College and Theological Senin- 
ary, has entered upon his labors as pastor of the First 
— church, Three Rivers, Mich. 

e:—Mr. J. D. Turner, licentiate, has been unani- 
mously called to be the pastor of the United Presbyterian 
church in Williamsburg. 

Vanaita—Rev. P. R Vanatta has removed from Acton 

Ta. 
% Whiteemere et. J. T. Whittemore has removed from 
Pontiac, Linn county, Iil, to Fairbury, in the same 


const. ' 
,ams—Rev. J. W. Williams, late of Bristol, Eng- 
lend, received 3 ine call to the rectorship of St. 
+ h, Winona, Min. 
PeWilson Bev. Joseph G. Wilson of Terre Haute, Ind., 
has become a joint owner and conductor of Glendale 
Female College. 
—Rev. W. S. Wright has resigned his charge of 
ao aed % Chester, and desires to be addressed at 


Glastenbury, Ct. 


ee! 

Cor greesional Globe.—By the polite attention of Sen- 
ator Sumner, we have the “Congressional Globe” con- 
taining the sayings and doings by the 2d Session of 
the 36th Congress, and the Special Session of the Senate, 
Dec. 3, 1860, to March 23, 1861, 2 vols. 4to, pp. 1,526, with 
Appendix, pp. 368. Will a man ever be found to read all 
this? 


Army Treachery —Major L nd of the 7th in- 
PR nig in command of five hundred troops at Fort Fill- 
more, abandoned the fort on the 26th ult., _ —e 
toward Fort Stanton, eighteen a — — =" 

















General Wels. 


DOMESTIC. 

Commerce of New York.—The export of domestic 
produce in July was nearly ten million dollars in value, 
and instead of an export of specie of more than ten 
millions, as in July, 1859, and more than six millions, as 
in July, 1860, we bave an import of nearly seven millions. 
The import of merchandise was less than one-third as 
large as last July, but the revenue from customs is raised 
to a disproportionate amount by a large withdrawal of 
goous from bond, Siill the revenue from castoms at 
New York does not promise more than twenty millions 
for the current calendar year.— World. 


Garibaldi.— The Philadelphia Press has the following 
statement : 

“We have seen a Jet‘er from Turin, datei July 31st, which 
states that Garibaldi has no intention of coming hi her to take 
part in the battles for freedom and the Union ; bat he wishes to 
organize @ national subscription in Italy, as a tribute from one 
free nation to another—a return, in effect, for the liberality dis- 
played by our citizens in the Italian war of 1859.” 

T. A. B, Nelson.— We understand that Mr. Nelson has 
acknowledged his obligation as a citizen of the state of 
Tennessee, to submit to her late decision; and upon 
— to act hereafter in accordance therewith, the 

resident of the Confederate States has ordered his 
release.— Nashville Union. 


The Rebels Etealing Specie —We learn that on Tues- 
day last Col. Wilcox, commanding at one of the Tennes- 
see camps, stopped Adams’s Express and seized $11 000 
that the Express was trausporting from Nashvilie to 
Kentucky. Nine thousand dollars of the amount seized 
was destined for the Bank of Louisville, and the remain- 
ing two thousand for the branch of the Sou"hera Bank at 
Russellville. Whether this robbery was committed in 
pursuance of an act of the last Tennessee Legislature, or 
performed in obedience to an order of Gen. Poik or Gen. 
Pillow, or done upon Col. Wilcox’s own responsioility, 
we ase not informed. We presume that the robbery was 
official. Tennessee Jately seized some railroad cars to 
equalize, as she said, the rolling stock between herself 
and Kentucky, and probably she is now seizing the specie 
out of our banks to equalize the gold and silver bet ween 
herself and Kentucky. 


What the Oath of Allegiance is Worth.— Tic 
Whecling (Va.) Intelligencer reports the arrest of a 
rebel, one Price, who has been found in arms after 


— the oath of allegiance, and it describes the case 
US : 


“One man by the name of Price, a dark- visaged, impudent- 
looking man, who was brought in from Farmington on Tuesday 
evening, was arrested the day oar troops occupied the camp at 
the burnt bridges. The oath of allegiance was administered, and 
Price was reicased. He paid no more attention to the oath than 
if it had been administered upon a brickbat or a pack of cards, 
and it was not long before he was again found in arms, sh»oting 
at Union men and committing outrages. He was again arrested, 
and again released. The last time, however, forbearance having 
ceased to be a virtue, he was sent down here.” 


The New State of Virginia.—The meaning of the de- 
termination of the Wheeling Convention to submit the 
question of forming Western Virginia into a new state is 
that the people there are determined to go with the Norch 
in anyevent. If, by the end of October, the Union armies 
have so far triumphed as to render the subjugation of 
the South a certainty, they will vote to retain the old 
name and the boundaries of the Old Dominioa—other- 
= Kanawha will stand ready to be one of the United 

tates. - 





4A Good Example —It is known to the officers of the 
Maryland regiment stationed at Williamsport, that the 
soldiers, out ot their first month's pay, sent four thou- 
sand dollars to their families. More was probably so 
sent, not within the knowledge of the officers. Tnese 
men, gererally poor, are recruited largely in Baltimore, 
where there are no relief committees, as there are in 
New York and other Northern cities, to take care of the 
families of volunteers. The conduct of these mon is de- 
serving of all praise, and is a good omen for their future. 
Those who are mindful of their obligations to wives, 
children, and parents, may best be relied upon to do their 
duty to their country. 


A Scientific Officer.—The trustees of Amherst College 
have granted Prof. Clark of the Chemical department 
Jeave of absence during the war, and he is now engaged 
in getting up a regiment of cavalry from Massachusetts. 
That it wi'l be accepted and speedily formed, there is lit- 
tle doubt. Several companies, including the National 
Horse Guards of Springfield, are already ia existence, and 
eager for service. A competent graduate of West Point, 
who has rerved with the mounted rifles in Texas, will 
probably be the colonel, and Prof. Clark lieutenant-colo- 
nel, so that it will be most excellently officered and led. 


English Neutrality —Among the papers said to have 
been found on the rebel emissary Muir, who was arrested 
just as he was taking his departure for Eagland on the 
Persia, is the following: 

“Mr. B. showed me confidentially Mr. Russe‘l’s letter about 
the battle. His letter beats all I have yet seen in print about 


the }ankees running. He says we could have had Washington 
by merely asking. 


““He said Lord Lyons had an inclination to ask Mr. Seward 
‘if the Confederate States of America had not the belligerent 
rights, according to his notion, he would certainly admit they 
bad the belligerent power.’ On oath of secrecy he communicated 
to me a)so that the first step of recognition was taken. Me and 
Mr. Bouligny together sent Mr. Tre cott to Richmond yesterday 
to ask J¢ ff. Davis, Presicent, to accept the treaty of commerce, 
to accept the neutral flag carrying neutral goods. This is the 
first step of direct treating with our Government.” 

Wakcd Up the Wrosg Passenger.—A purchaser of 
boots and shoes, from Lexington, Ky., who is now in 
Boston, reports that in one store here, a doughfaced 
salesman, not knowing the strong Union sentiments of 
his customer, remarked that “he had rather be under the 
tule of Jeff. Davis than Abe Lincoln” This sentiment 
elicited a scorching rebuke from the Southern merchant, 
who left the establishment ia disgust, saying he had 
fought disunionists in Kentucky, and should not patron- 
ize them in Massachueetts.— Transcript. 


True Breckinridges —Charles Breckinridge, son of 
Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge of Kentucky, who was 
Jast year in the College of New Jersey, has been admitted 
in the school at West Point. Dr. Breckinridge visited 
Princeton 2 few days since, and expressed strong confi- 
cence that Kentucky will never go out of the Union, and 
that if by any unexpected movement her legislature, 
about to be elected, should favor secession, the ped le 
will have civil war, and will fight the Union battle to the 
last; the popular voice, he says, is decidedly for the 
Union — Trenton Gacetie. 


Mr. Russe)l of The Times.—The evidence of an eve- 
witness is always weighty. Mr. Russell is therefore com- 
petent to testify to all the important poin's recorded in 
his letier, which pretends to describe the Bull Run battle. 
We may be sure, therefore, that Mr. Russell went out 
with a led charger; that he had some difficulty in hiring 
means to transport his valuable person ; that he saw con- 
s‘derable smoke ard dust miles away from where he was 
stationed; that, with a glass, he could not tell one side 
from the other; that he ate a luncheon in his vehicle ; 
that he mounted his horse and rode back to Washington 
in company with a panic-stricken, wearied army ; that 
the only brave man whom he speaks of in the affair was 
a mail-carrier in the rear, who, he speciaily iaforms us, 
was an Englishman. The English public has every rea- 
son to be gratified at the exactness and copiousness of 
Mr. Russell’s history of the battle of Bull Run. Certainly 
he must be correct, for he saw the smoke and dust miles 
away.— Boston Transcript. 


Soldier’s A:ms.— Every soldier who loses his gun, 
whether in cowardly throwing it away on the field of 
battle, or through neglect, is to have twelve dollars, the 
price of the gun, deducted from his pay. This wil! show 
the men that guns are not toys, to be thrown away when- 
ever it is inconvenient to carry them. 


Food for Soldiers —The Harris Brothers’ Mills, of this 
city, have been running night and day during the past 
three weeks, manufacturing hominy for the Federal army. 
A mill in Rahway and one in New York is similarly em- 
ployed —Elizabeth Unionist. 


Gracie Killed.—A correspondent of Sussex Register 
says that about fifteen of Capt. Fitt’s Company, from that 
county, attached to the 3d regiment, had a skirmish with 
a squad of rebel cavalry, a few days since, and killed the 
captain of it, who was a native of Newark,N.J. Another 
correspordent says the man was reported to be Archi- 
bald Gracie, formerly of E‘izabeth, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was burnt in effigy last spring, in that place, for 
the offensive utterance of treasonable sentiments.— New- 
ark Daily. 

An Anniversary.—Forly-eeven years ago, August 24, 
1814, the city of Washington was captured by the British. 
It occurred on a Wednesday evening, acd soon after the 
entrance of the enemy into the city, they set fire to and 
destroyed the capitol, the President’s house, treasury 
ard state offices, the navy yard and barracks, the frigate 
Eszex, sloop-of-war Argus, the arsenal, three rope-walks, 
and three dwelling-houses. The only public buildings 
which escaped destruction were those occupied for post 
and patent offices. 


Important Poet-Office Order.—The following order has 
been promulgated from Washington. If carried out, it 
will act as a virtual suppression of the papers named : 

Post-Orrice DepagTuant, August 22d. 

Sin: The Postmaster-General directs that from and after your 
receipt of this letter, none of the newspirers published in New 
York city, which were lately presented by the grand jury as 
dangerous, from their dislayalty, shall bz forwarded in the mails. 
I am, repectfully, your obedient servant. 

T. B. Trort, Chief Clerk. 

To the Postmaster, New York city. 


Women Sent Out of Camp.—It is stated that upon 
Gen. McClellan’s order all the women in the camps across 
the Potomac, married and unmarried, were sent sway on 
Monday, save two hospital nurses for each regiment. 


One Hundred Mules are daily broken to harness and 
handed over in teams of four to the wagoners. Lieven 
thousand more mules will be in Washington within the 
month. 


The Baltimore Correspondent of The Philadelphia In- 
quiver says that The Daily News was received in that 
city on Friday, and was sold at ten cents per copy. 


General McClellan has been in correspondence with 
the Post-Office Department respecting the conveyance of 
letters by express td and from the rebel states. The 
General means to put a stop to it, and that most effec- 
tually. 

Robert Dale Owez, the Indiana state agent forthe pur- 


chase of arms in Europe, has procured 5,000 Enfield rifles, 
and shipped them to country. 


Congressman Potter’s Rebel Detective Committee is 
row ready to report. They have found that over one 
hundred clerks in the different departments are disloyal. 
They have also found that in the “ Auxiliary Guard,” (a 

rt of the police force,) numbering 52, there are’36 dis- 

yal, 4 Union, and 12 doubtful. , m4 

Good from Seeming 
cle (Baptist) extracts, among other good results accruing 
from the war, the fact that it has crushed out the lottery 
company of the state of Delaware, the latter being undble 
to meet its semi-annual payment to the state of 316,600, 
Ly Veasrtle Cali guckcy its charter bs forfeisce. 
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reese. Gowan, the American contractor at 
Sevastopol, writes that he was getting on very slowly 
with the raising of the Russian ships, which were so 
rotten that none of them could bear their own weight. 
He had raised in all about fifty vessels, and the harbor 
was practicably clear. The Colonel acknowledges the 
receipt of a splendid piece of pote from officers of the 
army, for his attention to the British graves in the 
rimea, 


McCuliough.—Ben McCullough is not dead, after 
all. He has published a proclama‘ion addressed 
to the people of Missouri, in which he announces his 
victory over the Federal forces, whom he declares he 
will drive out of the state. I: seems, also, that he pur- 
sued Gen. Siegel after the battle with 9,000 cavalry, but 


after aday’s march gave up th 
the Unionists had home ty ag acapiagtior sp 


Kentucky.—The arrival in Lex’ 
from the Federal Government, create. great excitement. 
The military were called out, and The Louisville Courier 
states that serious difficu'ties would have ensued but for 
the action of John C. Breckimidge, who urged the crowd 


not to use violence, but to permit the troo 
the guns to their jie are aed 








ton, Ky., of guns 


Mary Jand.—The prisoners taken at Carrick’s Ford 
sent yesterday to Fortress Monroe, whence it is under. 
stood they will be sent home unde a flag of truce. On 
their way to the boat through the streets of Baitimore, 


— slight disturbance was caused by cheering for Jeff. 
avis. 


Kapnawhs.—Dispatches from Cincinnati report a skir- 
mish near Gauley, in the Kanawha valley, on the 20th, 
between 4,000 rebels and the 1l:h Ohio. The rebels were 
driven back with fifty killed and a large loss of wounded, 

risoners, aud army stores. The Federal loss was stight. 
t is reported that O. Jennings Wise was captured. 


Seccsh-ess.—Miss Windle of Delaware, well known ae 
the authoress of several literary works, was arres:ed in 
Alexandria, on Wedoesday, and sentto Washington. fhe 
lacy has made no secret of her correspondence with the 
rebel leaders. 


Suppressed.—The United States marshal of Philadel- 
phia yesterday seized and confiscated the bundles of The 
New York Daily News that reached that city. Some 
filteen hundred of these papers bave heretofore reached 
the South by way of Baltimore and Lovisville. The last 
issue of The Christian Observer, of Philadelphia, was 
also seized for an article attacking the Government. 


Treasury Note Loan.—For the accommodation of the 
= subscriptions for the 7 30-100 Treasury notes wiil 
e taken by the banks, and the money so received be de- 
posited with Mr. Cisco, Assistant-Treasurer of the United 
States, who will give a receipt for the amount until the 
rotes are ready for delivery. 


Immigration —The immigration at New York this 
wey falls short only about five thousand, compared with 
ast yesr. There is a decrease in the Irish immigration, 
but the Germans are coming in pretty freely. They find 
they can now buy farms cheap in the West, and many of 
them enlist for the war. 


Rushing to the Rescue.—According to a Baitimore 
paper, during seven hours of Wednesday night and Thurs- 
day morning, no fewer than seven thousand troops passed 
through that city on their way to Washington. One 
thousand an hour on one railroad alone! Add to these 
the numbers moving southward in other states, and one 
may form some idea of the preparations going on. 


Mr. Douglas to his Party.—In the last speech Mr. 
Douglas made to his party at Chicago, May Ist, he used 
these memorable words : 

* Whoever is not prepared to sacrifice party organizations 
and platforms on the altar of his country, DOES NOT DESERVE Tas 
SUPPORT AND COUNTENANCE OF HONEST PEOPLE. We must cease 
discussing party issues, make no allusions to old party tests, 
have no criminations and recriminations, indulge in no taints 


one against the other, as to who has been the cause of these 
troubles.” 


_falo of Land in Jamaica.—The first conditional order 
for the sale of land in Jamaica under the new act has 
been made. The property thus brought into the Incum- 
bered Estates Court is the Worthy Park estate, said to be 
one of the finest in the island. The petitioners are the 
«xecutors of the late Lord Dunsany. This is a great step 
in the right direction. Let the land be thrown into 
market, and the soil come to be owned by those who cul- 
tivate it, and in another thirty years the population will 
be doubled, the property increased fourfold, ard civiliza- 
tion advanced tenfold. 


Orgazization of the American Flax C»mpany.—A 
meeting assembled at the American Hotel, Lockport, on 
the evening of the 19th inst., for the purpose of organiz- 
ing the American Flax Company. Addresses were made 
by ex-Gov. Hunt and the Hon. Samuel B Raggles, in 
which the feasibility of the enterprise was set forth fully 
and satisfactorily to the meeting. The establishment of 
the ccmpany is to be in Lockport, though the capital has 
been subscribed in the city of New York. 


Maplewood Anniversary —The examination and an- 
biversary of this well-known school at Pittsfield occurred 
on the 12th, 13th, and 14th insts., and “ with a success,” 
says The Pittsfie'd Eagle, “that has never been sur- 
passed at the institution.” The exercises on Wednesda 
consisted in part of the anniversary address by Rev. H. 
M. Field of New York, and appropriate addresses to the 
graduating class by Rev. Mr. Spear, the Principal, and 
Rev. Dr. Todd. The class—the largest but one that ever 
graduated at ‘the Institute—represented seven different 
states. 


History of Amherst College —The late Rev. Dr. Heman 
Humphrey, who died last April, was engaged in preparing 
a ae of Amherst College. At the recent commence- 
nent of that institution, the Alumni selected Rev. Joseph 
S. Clark, DD., to complete the work begun by Pr. 
Humphrey. But Dr. Clark died on Sunday last, and a 
third gentleman must be selected to finish the work. 


The Brooklyn Eagle.—We perceive a change in the 
tore of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and learn that its 
proprietor intends tor the fu:ure to lend a hearty support 
to the efforts of the Administration in securing, by a vig- 
orous prosecution of the war, an honorable peace. e 
are satisfied that hereafter The Eagle need not be classed 
with those papers which, by opposing the policy of the 
Government, aid rebellion.—Commercial Advertiser. 


Recruite for the Army.—By an order issued from the 
Adjutant-General’s office, from this time until the first of 
January, 1863, recruitivg officers are directed to make 
all their enlistments of men entering the regular army 
for the term of three years. The minimum standard of 
hight for recruits is fixed at five feet three inches. 


A Female Rebel.—Zhe Richmond Enquirer eays that 
Mrs. Henringsen, the wife of Gen. Henningsen, now in 
General Wise’s staff, has arrived in that city. She came 
trom New York, via Louisville and Nashville. She was 
pretty closely searched, but succeeded in getting through 
with five revolvers, five hundred ounces of quinine, and 
a galvaric battery. 


Past ports.—The State Department has issued the fol- 
lowing explanatory notice: 

The regulation of this department of the 19th inst., on the sub- 
ject of passports, was principally intended to cheek the commu- 
nication of disloyal persons with hurope. Consequently, pass- 
ports will not be required by ordinary travelers on the hnes of 
railroads from the United States which enter the British’ pos- 
sessions. If, however, in any special case, the transit of a per- 
son should be objected to by the agent of this Goverament on 
the berder, the agent will cause such person to be detained until 
communication can be had with this department ia regard to the 
case. (Signed) Wa. H. Sewarp. 

A Niw Telegraph Line is in course of construction, 
for army purposes, from Washington to Frederick, via 
Camp Tenelly and Rockville. It will be completed in a 
few days. 


Gen. Beauregard has determined that the battle of 
July 18th shall be known as the Battle of Bull Run, and 
that of the 21st as the Battle of Manassas Plains.—Rich- 
mond Dispatch. 


‘ The Steamer Planter, Capt. Relyea, reached this port 
yesterday from Port Royel, coming outside from St. 

elena. Saw no vessel until Charleston harbor was 
reached, where were two steamers and a sloop-2f-war. 
The former appeared to be at anchor, the latter sailing 
ebout, but was not able to trouble the Planter.—Charles- 
ton Mercury, 10th. 


The Richmond Dispatch of the 9th inst. announces the 
ariival of the wife of ex-Governor Lowe in that city, and 
says, “ Through her kindness we are placed in possession 
of late Baltimore and New York papers.” The ex Gov- 
ernor is engaged in reising a brigade in Virginia, which 
The Dispatch states is to be “ placed in immediate service 
of the most desperate kind.” 


* ANational Religious Struggle.—One of the American 
missionaries, writing from Western Turkey, says that the 
struggle of the Bulgarians against the Greeks has been 
one of thrilling interest. Five millions of people have 
been erdeavoring to free themselves from the thralldom 
of the Greek hierarchy. In a few instances the contest 
bas led to blocdshed, and when the anathema against 
their bishops was sent to the towns, the Bulgarians in 
scme places would not allow it to be read, but publicly 
burnt it, and caused a counter anathema to be read 
against the Greek Church. During the struggle noble 
sentiments have been uttered which strongly remiad us 
of the beginning of the Reformation. 


We Learn that the Baggage of Mr. —— Gilmore of 
Baltimore (the owner of tne building known as the Gil- 
more House) was foliowed and overtaken near Port To- 
bacco, it being understood by the authorities that he, was 
seiding it secretly into Secessia, proposing to follow it 
in person. In it was found his full secession uniform, a 
magnificent affair—as he is great on display. Last night 
an efiort was made to capture him in Baltimore ; but the 
bird had flown. 


The Nashville Union says: “Two resigned officers of 
the United States army passed through this city. on Mon- 
day, who were impressed into the service against their 
native South, at Manassas. They had just returned from 
their commands in the far West, and were ordered to the 
ccmmand of dragoons in the battle of the 2ist. Phey 
tendered their resignations, but these were declined, 
they were ordered to go into the battle against their will. 
They were not ordered up to the front of the battle 
until near its close, Their men did not fire a gun, but 
eighteen of them were killed and wounded. After the 
battle they applied for a furlough, which was prapted, 
when they went to Louisville, Ky., and thence forward 
their resignations, to enter the Confederate service. They 
have gone to Bichmond. 

True Elegance.—The school committee advertise for 
one “male teacher,” where our ancestors would have said 
« schoolmaster,” and for two “female teachers” where 
they want schoolmistresses, Why do hornet carry the 
same delicacy further by speaking of schools for male 
children and female ren, inétead Of using the older 


forms, “ boys” and “ girls ?”—Dasly Advertiser. 


Lady bed. at Lo —Mrs. Edwin James, 
wife of win Yomes, the noted London barrister, ex~ 
perienced a loss at'Long Branch of $5,000 worth of jew- 
elry. The i =! was purloined while the family wae 
at breakfast. Rather an unfortunate jaitiation iato the 
Sie) weblinw vi AiuGsivn.. ‘achicuatle fe for Mrs, James, 
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The Independent. 


all freedom of utterance and of opinion at the South. 


the preeses which have suffered by these proceedings. 
Irdeed we are constrained to confess that we discern 
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newspapers which have suffered in this way were, 
and so far as we know always had been, apologists, 
more or less distinctly, for mob government in the 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 


the surviving newspapers now trembling with appre- 
hension of a similar fate, has ever uttered one manly 
protest against the measures which have been in 


a reign of terror like that which long ago annihilated 


We shall not be suspected of any sympathy with | 


asort of poetic justice in the fact that the particular 


Southern states. Which of those newspapers, or of 


Few principles are more important in our pulitical 
system, or more carefully guarded in our Federal and 
State Constitutions, than that of the freedom of the 
press. Yet there is a general understanding that 
those who use the press are in some way and to some 
extent responsible for the use they make of it. What 
is that responsibility? To whom, and in what way, 
are the authors and publishers of any printed book or 
paper responsible? How far is such responsibility 
for what is printed a limitation of that great principle 
of civil liberty—‘he freecom of the press? More 
biie fly, What is the freedom of the press ? 

The first element essential to the freedom of the 
press is that every man ehall have the same liberty 
to print his thoughts on whatever subject as to speak 
them. An official censorship of the press—the in‘er- 
v: ation of the Government between the author and 
the printer, to read the manuscript or the proof-sheet, 
and to “license” the publication of whatever is 
judged unobjectionable—an arrangement by which 
the civil state becomes a sort of Tract Society with a 
« publishing committee "’ to take care that nothing is 
issued from the press which is not in agreement with 
amo;e or less “catholic basis” and “calculated to 
receive the approbation of ’ the right sort of people— 
annihilates the freedom of the press. The press is 
not free where nothing can be printed which has not 
been examined beforehand by authority. Muton’s 
great argument for a free press was simply an arzu- 
ment for ‘‘ unlicensed printing.’’ 

Another element no less essential to the freedom 
of the press is that every man shall be protected by 
tke Government in the exercise of his right to print 
If the author of a Protestant book or tract published 
in a Roman Catholic country, or of a Roman Catholic 
book or tract published in a Protestant country, has 
no legal protection against the passions of those whom 
his book or tract displeases—if the Government, 
through imbecility or for any other reason, fails to 
protect him against mobs or against the vengeance of 
offinded indivicuals—the freedom of the press is as 
really violated as if the press were subjected by law 
to an official censorship. There is no liberty where 
there is no law. Liberty is complete only where 
every man Is efficiently protected in the exercise of 
his rights. 

Ts there to be, then, no restraint whatever on the 
licentiousness of the press? If men abuse the 
freedom of the press, is there no redress and no 
penalty? Sometimes it seems to be assumed that 
the freedom of the press is a freedom without r<- 
zponsibility. But freedom without responsibility is 
an impossible thing. Every human right is limited 
by that one principle of common sense, that no man 
has a right to do wrong. Every man’s right to print, 
to speak, to walk, to ride, to construet a dam on the 
rivulet which runs through his own field, to build his 
own house of wood or brick at his discretion, to rule 
this family and bring up his children in his own way— 
is limited by the rights of other men. A man’s right 
to the control of his own property is limited not only 
by the adverse rights of other individuals, but also by 
the rights of society. The freedom of the press is not 
so sacred or so absolute as to overrule this principle. 
The press is free. No man need ask leave to print 
Yet no man in a well-governed society, however free, 
can use the press without being responsible for the 
use he makes of it. 

The use of lucifer matches in this country is free; 

—no man need ask anybody’s leaye to use them. 
Any man may light his household fires with them, and 
his candles, and his pipe, as often as he pleases. He 
may fill his pockets with them and walk about at his 
discretion. ‘‘The right of the people to bear arms’’ 
is guarded in the Constitution of the United States 
as caréfully as the freedom of the press. Every man 
may buy and use a rifle or a revolver without let or 
hindrance from the Federal Government. But if he 
shoots his neighbor with the rifle or revolver which 
the Federal Government has no right to take away 
from him without cause, that constitutional guaran- 
tee will not save him from being hanged. So if the 
man whose liberty to use lucifer matches is unques- 
tionable, shall use matches for incendiary purposes, 
there is a way to punishhim. The freedom of the 
press is limited just as the freedom of lucifer matches 
is limited—just as the right of the people to bear 
arms is limited. The freedom of the press is not a 
freedom to commit any crime against the rights of 
individuals or against the commonwealth. 


progress for the last thirty years to establish a coerced 
uniformity of opinion in the slave states? When 
Cassius M. Clay’s press was thrown into the Ohio, 
and his office sacked by the mob at Louisville—when 
Lovejoy was shot in attempting to defend his press 
against the mob at Alton—when, only a year or two 
ago, an anti-slavery newspaper was suppressed by 
the mob at Newport, in Kentucky—when the entire 
establishment of a free-state newspaper at Lawrence, 
in Kansas, was Cestroyed, and its fonts of type melted 
down for-cannon-balls by a mob of Missouri ruffians 
—when citizens whose liberty was guaranteed by 
the laws and Constitution have been expelled from 
the Southern states with every indignity and out- 
rage heaped upon them by ferocious mobs, not 
for daring to print unpopular newspapers, but 
only for being suspected of thinking that slavery 
ought to be abolishec—when, 
last, hundreds of 
to their lawful business in the South, have been 
driven away by lawless violence simply for hav- 
ing voted at their own homes in Northern states 
according to their own judgment—when, more re- 
cently still, thousands of citizers born or domiciled at 
the Scuth, have been driven from their homes by 
violence simply for adhering to the Union—nay, 
when, within the last few weeks, Judge Catron of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, whose venerable 
age if not his station and his personal character 
should have protected him, was driven away from one 
of the chief cities of his own state by a vigilance 
committee, and was compelled to leave his sick wife 
| behind him—which of those newspapers, or of tie 
class to which they belonged, has uttered one earnest 
and indignant word against the wickedness or the 
peiil of government by the mob ? 
reacers who have trusted in them been trained to 
think that mob violence against “ Abelitionists’” was 
excusable because it was the way to save the 
Unien ? 


papers, ever since the war began, have been boast- 
ing that the majority of the volunteers who have 
rushed to the defense of their country, are Democrats 
—that is, have been heretofore of the same political 
party with them. 
so. The great body of the late Democratic party 
was honest and true in its professions of attachment 
to the Union, and never suspected that any of their 
leaders, when shouting for ‘the Union, the Consti- 
tation, and the Laws,’’ meant nothing else than sub- 
serviency to Southern domination. All honor to such 
men that when this great rebellion rose against “the 
Union, the Constitution, and the Laws’’—when treason 
was levying armies and marching to subvert the best 
Government which the world has ever seen—they 
did not ask whether the President whose proclama- 
tion summoned them to arms was the man they voted 
for. Can we wonder that when those volunteers re- 
turn, and find the newspapers in which they once 
confided now giving all possible aid and comfort to 
the enemy, they are indignant? Can we won- 
der that 
and the cause they fought for vilified, they remember 
the lessons they have been learning so long about the 
excusableness of mobs to save the Union, and espe- 
cially of mobs to suppress incendiary publications ? 
Oan we wonder at their indignant and insonsiderate 
adoption of some of those Southern methods of secur- 
ing the public welfare which they have been trained | 
to regard as deserving, at most, only the mildest kind | 
of censure ? 


which this war is waged against rebellion, we pro- 
test against the inauguration of a system tending to 
the reign of terror. 
which has fallen upon those journals, we cannot but 





The preas is free. Avy man who can command 
the use of types, may print; but if he prints a libel 
against bis neighbor, he is responsible to that neigh- 
bor ina civil action for the injary, and responsible to 
the state for the crime. The press is free; but if 
any man uses it to print an obscene and demoralizing 
book, paper, or engraving, he becomes a criminal, 
the whole edition may be seized and destroyed, and 
he will find out what is the punishment in such cases 
mace ard provided. The press is free; but if a man 
prints anything with an incendiary purpose, and 
tendirg to a breach of the peace, he is amenable to 
the law. The press is free; but no man has a right 
to use the press in aid of treason. 

It is for lawyers to tell what the law is concerning 
treasonable publications. We apprehend that if a 
printer in this city could be convicted of having made 
a contract with the rebel chiefs at Richmond to priat 
proclamations or other papers for their use, sone 
way would be found of bringing him into court, and 
of showing a jury how to find him guilty of adhering 
to the enemies of the United States, and of giving 
them aid and comfort. There is little reason to doubt 
that certain journals in this city and in New Eng- 
land have been published, for some time past, under 
an arrangement more or less definite with the enemies 
of the United States, and with pecuniary aid from 
the traitors whom they serve. If there is no law to 
reach that particular crime, there should be ; and till 
the wrong can be righted in a legal way it ought to 
be endured. The cost of righting such a wrong by 
unlawful vengeance is too great. 

The illegal violence which, within two or three 
weeks past, has suppressed the publication of several 
anti-patriotic newspapers in New England and one in 
Pennsylvania, will result, we fear, in much more harm 
than good Doubtless it is a good thing that the publica- 
tion of those particular newspapers is terminated, or 
at least is suspended. Doubtless it is a good thing 
that the men who publish similar organs of treason 
are admonished not to presume too much on the for- 
bearance of the people. But the harm of doing by a 
mob even that which would be well done if it were 
done in due course of law, far eutweighs the benefit. 
Till now it has been the glory of the free states that 
fn all this conflict with treason there has been, en 
their side, no popular violence ; and that their people 
have waited, peaceably if not patiently, for the action 

of the public authorities. But now that glory is de- 

parting. These unlawful and inconclusive exhibi- 


tions of popular displeasure against the enemies of 
the Government and the Constitution, are in reality 
dishonoring and weakening the Government which 
they attempt to vindicate. If such things are to be 
the order of the day in these free states, as they have 
long been in the slave states—if unanimity of public 
Opinion is to be obtained by illegal coerclon—if mobs 
are to inflict “ wild justice” upon obnoxious presses 
ard obnoxious men—we are already drifting toward 


since November 


Northern citizens attending 


Have not the 


It is Werth remembering that these same news- 


We doubt not that the fact is even 


when they find themselves insulted 


In behalf of public order and of all the interests for 


Yet when we see the calamity 


feel that there is a sort of poetical justice—or, to 
speak more devoutly, a providential justice, in the 
result. We cannot but remember what David “sang 
unio the Lord concerning the words of Cush the 
Benjamite.”’ Ps. vii. 15, 16. “He made a pit, and 
digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he made. 
His mischief shall return upon his own head, and his 
violent dealing shall come down upon his own 
pate.” 


“ Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nurs’d the pinion that impelled the steel.” 





WORDS AND TRUTH. 


Rev. H. W. Bercuer has defined his position touch- 

ing the system of Christian truth in the following 
terms : 
“There are those who are on the rebound from dog- 
matism in our time—from an effete ecclesiasticism. We 
are living in an age in which men are breaking away from 
old forms of thoughi—not from old truths. I myself 
profess to be among the number of those wao are break- 
ing away from old forms; but not from one old truth, 
blessed be God !—not one. In all the great truths which 
relate to man’s nature and destiny, and which holy men 
have endeavored to present in every age, I most fervent- 
ly believe—from the bottom of my soul I believe in them ; 
but not in their particular mode of expressing them ; not 
in eny concatenation of words in which they saw fit to 
clothe them. I claim the liberty which every man has, 
in every age, of saying the things which God reveals to 
his consciousness in the words which most clearly ex- 
press them. I hold myself at liberty to speak the truths 
of God in exactly that language which best suits the 
audience, the time, and the habits and wants of the age. 
But this leaving old forms is not the same as leaving old 
truths, any more than leaving old clothes is leaving the 
people that wore them. For forms are but dresses, after 
al) ; and by so much as a person is worth more than his 
raiment, by so much is a truth worth more than the par- 
ticular form of words used toexpress that truth.” 

We are not sure that we understand to what ex- 
tent Wr. Beecher intends to assert his independence 
of old forms of thought and speech upon theological 
subjects. His language may mean nothing more 
than that boastful liberality and catholicity which 

The Boston Recorder asserts for itself as “the rep- 
resentative of New England Congregationalism and 
of the Faith of the Puritans, but not sectarian in its 
spirit, nor bigoted in its attachment to forms.’’ Mr. 
Beecher claims the liberty of “leaving old forms,” 
while he yet declares that he most fervently believes, 
from the bottom of his soul, “in all the great truths 
which relate to man’s nature and destiny, and which 
holy men have endeavored to present in every age.” 
The Boston Recorder with equal confidence claims 
to hold inviolate “the faith of the Puritans,” while 
it professes a charming freedom from bigotry “ in its 
attachment to forms.” Possibly Mr. Beecher and 
The Recorder mean just the same thing ;—that they 
hold fully and earnestly every ¢ruth which is contain- 
ed in the Scriptures, every truth which holy men in 
other ages have sought to express ; but will not suf- 
fer their faith to be hide-bound in mere human 
formulas devised from the statement of those truths. 
If this is all that Mr. Beecher means, either he must 
be put in the same category with The Boston Re- 
corder, as one of the pillars of Orthodoxy in these 





degenerate times, or The Recorder must be delivered 
over to the tender mercies of The Boston Review. 

But Mr. Beecher’s avowed contempt of the use of 
words for expressing truths, has made him careless of 
the niceties of definition in respect to his own state- 
ments and beliefs. If by forms of words he means 
metaphysical or theoretical explanations ef revealed 
truths, he is quite right in saying that he will not be 
bound by the particular mode of expressing such 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


adopted, according to their mental philosophy or per- 
sonal experience. Such forms of words, indeed, 
should not lightly be set aside. They embody much 
of the pious thought ard the concentrated wisdom of 
the ages. They are worthy to be pondered by every 
inquirer after truth. But they are guides and helps 
only, not authorities. Yet inasmuch as truth can be 
stated only in words, it is not possible to reject every 
“particular form of words” used to express a given 
truth without breaking away from the truth itself. 
The Scriptures declare that Christ is God and was 
with God from eternity. Theologians have devised 
metaphysical theories of the mode of the divine ex- 
istence, with a view to explain this declaration of the 
Bible, but the belief of no one of these theories is 
necessary to a belief in the divinity of Christ. Yet 
one cannot shuffle off, as an old dress, the “ particular 
form of words used to express that truth’’ in the first 
three verses of Jobn’s Goepel, and still claim that he 
believes without qualification or reservation that 
Christ is God. The truth lies in that particular form 
of words, fairly interpreted. 

Theologians have various theories to define the 
vicarious nature of the death of Christ, and the divine 
methed of justification through the atonement. Many 
or ail of these theories may be dissented from in part, 
by one who “ fiom the bottom of his soul’ believes in 
the fact of the atonement. But there is a “ particu- 
lar form of words’ upon this subject that cannot be 
modified or rejected without rejecting the very sub- 
stance of the truth. That statement is, “ Being jus- 
tified freely by his grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus; whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins.” 
Here the words are of the very essence of the truth, 
and must be honestly accepted and strictly held by 
one who professes to believe in the atonement. 

The same might be said of the doctrines of deprav- 
ity, regeneration, future punishment, etc. Setting 
aside all human theories and methods for the formal 
or philosophical expression of these doctrines, it yet 
remains that a belief in “these old truths” demands 


.8n implicit belief in the very words used in the Bible 


to express them. We say “used in the Bible.” Mr. 
Beecher speaks of “the things which God reveals in 
his consciousness.”” But has God made no other 
revelation of truth than that which comes through 
the consciousness of every man? Is not tie Bible 
an explicit revelation from God in words which 
“most clearly express” what God himself intended ? 
Is there any revelation now in human consciousness, 
except through the medium of those same truths 
interpreted and applied by the Holy Spirit, in devout 
communings of the soul with God? Would Mr. 
Beecher place even such revelations in consciousness 
upon a par with the Bible in respect to authority ? 
But if the Bible is a revelation of truth from God to 
man, we are to come at its truths not primarily 
through consciousness, but by the grammatical and 
logical interpretation of the words of the book itself. 
So that it is utterly impossible to hold a truth which 
the Bible reveals, while rejecting or explaining away 
* the particular form of words’’ which the Bible uses 
to express that truth. Moreover, there is a right and 
a wrong interpretation of the words of the Bible. It 
is possible for common sense and common honesty 
devoutly exercised upon the words of Scripture, first 
clearly to ascertain their meaning by the aid of gram- 
mar and lexicon, and then fairly to state that mean- 
ing in other and equivalent terms as a doctrine or an 
aiticle of faith, the belief of which, ‘ for substance’ at 
least, is an evidence that one really accepts not only 
the words of Scripture, but the truth which those 
words are intended to convey. A minister of the 
Gospel should be “nourished up in the words of 
faith and of good doctrine,” and should “hold fast 
the faithful word as he hath been taught, that he may 
be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and to con- 
vince the gainsayers.’’ 





A PAPER THAT WANTS TO BE 
STOPPED. 


Tue publisher of one of the Secession journals in 
this city, whose daily sheets have lately been shut 
out of the Government’s mail-bags, publisties a card 
defying the Government, and declaring his intention 
to circulate his newspaper, if necessary, at the sac- 
rifice of his property, his limbs, and his life. In this 
category of things which he is willing to give up, he 
does not specifically mention /otteries, in which he 
is said to be more largely engaged than in any other 
business. But we doubt not that this shrewd pub- 
lisher would like nothing better than the entire sup- 
pression of his press by act of the War Power, and 
for a very good pecuniary reason. A newspaper 
which can find a good excuse for stopping in the 
summer-time, while half a year’s contracts with its 
subscribers remain unfulfilled, will make money by 
the operation. City newspapers receive the largest 
part of their year’s remittances in the two months of 
December and January. From these remittances, 
made in advance, the paper is to pay its prospective 
expenses for a year. Money is paid at the begin- 
ning of the year on the faith that the paper will be 
continued to the end. The receipts of two months 
must thus be laid out in the expenses of ten. But 
if, after the receipts are once in the publisher’s 
pocket, his paper is suddenly killed by a stroke of the 
Government, he remains the fortunate holder of a 
full purse which he has no occasion to empty! We 
have no doubt that the Government could do no more 
welcome favor toa certain near neighbor of ours 
than to stop the daily rattle of his costiy press. At 
all events, a great genius in lotteries seems anxious 
to try the luck of this new scheme. 





DR JOSEPH S. CLARK. 


Tue death of Rev. Joseph S. Clark, D D., Secretary 
of the Congregational Library Association, and for 
nearly twenty years previous the Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, is a loss to 
the churches and the ministry which will be seriously 
felt not in Massachusetts only, but through the whole 
Corgregational body. Dr. Clark was born in South 
Plymouth in the year 1800. He was a graduate of 
Amherst College and of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. He was pastor of the Congregational church 
in Sturbridge from 1832 till 1839, when he accepted 
the Secretaryship of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society, in which office he became personally 
known to nearly all the churches of that state. His 
patient and careful investigation of the wants of feeble 
churches, the kindness and common sense that marked 
his counsels, his warm sympathy with the trials of 
missionaries, his efficiency in raising money, in a 
word, his wisdom, energy, and piety won for him the 
confidence and esteem of all who knew him in this 
responsible office. In 1857 he voluntarily relinquished 
the post he had so usefully filled for nearly twenty 
years, and became the Secretary and acting Superia- 
tendent of the Congregational Library Association. 
Dr. Clark was an enthusiastic antiquarian and sta- 
tistician in all matters relating to the ecclesiastical 
history of New England. His patience of research 
was inexhaustible, and he had acquired the tact of 
knowing where to look for historical facts, and how 
to use to the best advantage the scattered items of 
the Past. His biographical and historical sketches 
in The Congregational Quarterly show the fruits of 
his diligence and lore in this hitherto neglected de- 
partment. We fear that much of this knowledge has 
died with our lamented friend. It was mainly through 
bis exertions that the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation was organized, and its building and library 
secured. This alone would be a monument worthy 
of a life. But the memory of our brother will be 
cherished in many a waste place which he has made 
glad, and in many a household which he has refreshed 
by his genial piety. The large funeral concourse at 
West Newton, and the sense of loss and of grief upon 
every countenance, were but aa expression of the 
sorrow so widely felt at the of this useful 
and valuable servant of Christ, and of the respect and 











truths which holy men in other ages may have 





affection with which his memory is cherished. 








I1HE WAY OF EMANCIPATION. 


To tHe Epitors or Tux INDEPENDENT : 

One who during a ministry of more than twenty 
years has inculcated from the pulpit and through the 
press, the obligation of a Christian people to secure to 
the black man freedom, justice, and equal rights, and 
the necessity of abolishing slavery if we would escape 
the judgments of God,—now that those judgmen's 
have come upon the nation for its guilty complicity 
with that “‘ stupendous wrong,” can have nothing new 
to offer touching the criminality of slavery or the duty 
of giving freedom tothe enslaved. As the war brings 
to the conscientious and uncompromising opponents 
of slavery no new conviction of the iniquity of that 
system, so, should the storm of war pass by without 
uprooting slavery, they will remain unchanged in 
their determination to use all moral and political 
agencies, fairly within their reach, to effect its over- 
throw. The question of the abolition ef slavery, 
therefore, is not now one of duty in the abstract, but 
the application of duty to the present opportunity. 
By the construction of the Constitution which has 
hitherto obtained, our right to interfere politically 
with slavery has not been coincident with our moral 
duty to oppose the system, and by ali lawful means 
to seek its extermination. The docirine of non-in- 
terference with the domestic institutions and regula- 
tions of the states—whether a true or false interpre- 
tation of the Constitution—has practically debarred 
us as a nation from any direct political action against 
slavery, except in the ferritories of the United States. 
Now, however, the Providence of God has brought 
the right and the opportunity of political action against 
slavery into the line of our moral duty; and it becomes 
the sincere opponents of slavery prayerfully and 
thoughtfully to consider how this opportunity may 
best be improved. What is wanted is not vapid dec- 
lamation upon the wickedness of slavery and the 
duty of emancipation, but wise and practical sugges- 
tions as to the mede of terminating slavery by the 
war, 

When Mr. Lincoln assumed the Presidency, on the 
Fourth of March, he had no constitutional right or 
power to abolish slavery in any state; but when he 
issued his first Proclamation calling the nation to 
arms to put down the rebellion in the seceded states, 
be was at once invested with the right and power to 
abclish slavery as a means of subduing the rebei- 
lion, by the state of war substantially declared by 
that proclamation. And inasmuch as the staies waich 
legalize slavery have, for the sake of slavery, in their 
organic character rebelled against the National Gov- 
ernment, the nation now has the right and the power 
to deal with them organically, even to the extent of 
declaring void their laws and institutions wherever 
these conflict with “‘the domestic tranquillity’’ of the 
whole people, and of ‘guaranteeing to each state a 
republican form of government”’ by setting aside the 
anti republican institution of slavery. This is the 
opportunity of political right which the war has put 
into cur hancs. 

The plan of emancipation which I have preposed 
proceeds upon this exhibition of the organic rebeliion 
of the states as forfeiting their assumed or conceded 
right to set up their domestic institutions without in- 
teiference from the General Government. With the 
exception of the phrase “ sovereign capacity,’’ which 
I would not ascribe to the states, my critic says 
fairly, ‘‘It finds its key-note in the relation—perhaps 
always actual, but now at any rate clearly made pos- 
sible by the rebellion—of the General Government to 
the states, and contemplates the direct action of the 
former upon the latter—the states being taken on 
their own ground and sovereign capacity—for the 
avowed purpose of giving deliverance to the captive, 
and thus for ever securing our ‘ domestic tranquillity.’ ” 
To this my critic objects that “the relation of the 
General Government to the states contemplated in 
this Plan does not and cannot exist.” But I affirm 
that precisely this relation does exist in the letter of 


the Constitution, and must exist if our liberties as a 
nation are to be preserved. ‘Lhe salient teature of 


our Constitution is neither federation nor consolidated 
centralization—but the nicest adjustment for ba‘anc- 
ing these two extremes. My discourse argues in 
language as strong as that of the critic, that the 
National Government is not a mere confederation of 
sovereign states, but that the nation exists as an 
entity and has an organic life. But in the fourm of 
its organized nationality it recognizes, by its Consti- 
tution, the corporate existence of the states, and their 
rights and powers as states for certain purposes per- 
taining thereto. My critic says, “Our Government 
rests on the broad shoulders of the sovereign masses. 
It ceals directly with the people.” To a large extent 
this is true; yet it is also true in an important sense, 
that the General Government derives its own exist- 
ence through what my critic calls “the circumlocu- 
tion agency of the states.’’ The President is not 
even voted for by “the sovereign masses’’ as a na- 
ticn. ‘Each state shall appoint, in such maaoner as 
the legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors, equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the state may be entitled in 
the Congress.” These electors, when chesen, “ shal] 
meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot for 
President ard Vice-President.” When the election 
goes into the House of Representatives, two-thirds of 
the staies must be represented to make a quorum, 
the vote must be taken by states, and “a majority of 
all the states shall be necessary to a choice.’’ The 
Senate represents the states directly and in their cor- 

porate character, the two senators from each staie 

being chosen not by “the warm hearts aad strong 
bands of the millions,’ but by the Legis/ature thereof. 

Even the House of Representatives is chosen not by 
the people cf the United States voting at large, but 
“the people of the several states’’ choose from among 
the inhabitants of their respective states, representa- 

tives in proportion to their population ; and the qual- 

ifications of electors are fixed not by Congress, but 

by the laws of the states. A sort of territorial sov- 

ertignty is recognized in the states, since “no new 

state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdic- 

tion of any other state, nor any state be formed by 
tue junction of two or more states, or parts of states, 

without the consent of the /egis/ature of the states 

concerned, as well as of the Congress.” Any amend- 

ment to the Constitution must pass through the 

“circumlocution agency of the states,” and having 
been duly proposed by Congress or a Convention, 

must be “ ratified by the /egis/atures of three-fourths 

of the several states, or by conventions in three- 

fourths thereof.’ “No state, without its consent, 

sball be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” 

And above all these constitutional recognitions of 
the “‘ mediate agency of the states” in the affairs of 
the General Government, is the comprehensive dec- 
laration, that “‘ the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 

states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to 
the people.” 

Now, I propose to deal with the rebellion and with 
slavery through that very relation of the states to the 
General Government, which the Constitution so care- 
fully defines. While denying in toto the Southern 
doctrine of “State Rights,” or the idea that our 
National Government is a mere federation of inde- 
pendent sovereignties, yet I would not lift a finger to 
make the General Government stronger than it is, by 
conceding to it any of the rights now tacitly reserved 
to the states. That Government is proving itself 
full strong to defend its own existence, to subdue 
rebellion, to protect the Constitution and the liberties 
ef the people. But with the machinery of this 
strength, without the just occasion for its exercise, 
the Government in the hands of a Pierce or a 
Buchanan might become a terrible despetism, enact- 
ing over all the North the soenes of slavery-propa- 
gandism in Kansas. The qualified sovereignty of the 
states was the only protection of the liberty of the 





black man against the outrages of United States 
marshals and commissioners under the Fugitive- 
Slave law. The great urgency of war demands 
extraordinary powers to be vested for the occasion 
in the Administration at Washington; but when the 
war is over, instead of seeking permanently to 
strengthen the General Government in the way of 
consolidation, we shall need rather to restrain that 
tendency by the constitutional red-tape of “ the 
circumlocution agency of the states.” 

But states in rebellion have forfeited all rights 
under the Constitution, and are to be held simply to 
the duty of obedience to the laws, until such time as 
the loyal nation shall restore them to their forfeited 
privileges upon such terms as the public safety and 
welfare shall dictate. That is the obvious way of 
dealing with the rebellion under the Constitution ;— 
the states have laid their necks upon the block ;— 
let the ax fall ! . 

Their declaration that they are out of the Union 
amounts to nothing. Their territory is still under the 
jurisdiction of the General Government, their inhabi- 
tants are still its subjects, bound to obey its laws. 
They are under the Union as lapsed territories hav- 
ing by their revolt forfeited their privileges as states ; 
and to these privileges they should be restored, so as 
to be once more in the participation of the Govern- 
ment, only when they shall have made a satisfactory 
atenement for the rebellion. They never can be out 
of the Union as sovereignties. Jn, for the privilege 
of sovereignty, or under for the penance of submis- 
sicn. This is the true alternative. 

My critic says that “the instruments by which 
secession has been affected are all illegal.”’ Of 
course they are, but they are none the less ac/ual, 
and none the less the organic acts of the seceding 
states. I do not acknowledge them to have any sig- 
nificance further than this ;—that they not only put 
their authors in the category of treason, but the states 
also in the category of rebellion. There is no sover- 
eignty in 2 state as against the sovereignty of the 
United States; therefore sece:sion is usurpation. 
The Administration is gradually coming over to this 
view of the rebellion. The President in his Procia- 
mation of the 16th inst, after stating that an insur- 
rection against the Laws, Constitution, and Govern- 
ment of the United States has broken out within 
various states, adcs that “the insurgents, in ail the 
said states, claim to act under the authority thereof, 
and such claim is not disclaimed or repudiated by 
persons exercising the functions of Government in 
each state cr states, or in the part or parts thereof in 
which combinations exist, nor has such insurrection 
been suppressed by said states.” Therefore he 
declares “the inhabitants of said states” to be ina 
state of insurrection, and cuts them off from all 
commercial intercourse with “the citizens of other 
states.”” The Secretary of War approaches the same 
view in his reply of August 11th to Gen. Butler 
touching ‘‘ the proper disposition to be made of fagi- 
tives from service in the states in insurrection against 
the Federal Government.’ Mr. Cameron here recog- 
nizes the fact that certain s¢a/es are in insurrection ; 
anc from this fact he deduces the following inference : 
‘In the states wholly or in part under insurrectionary 
contrel where the laws of the United States are so 
far opposed and resisted that they cannot be effect- 
ually enforced, it is obvious that the rights dependent 
upon the execution of these laws must temporarily 
fail, and it is equally obvious that the rights depend- 
ent on the laws of the states within which military 
operations are conducted must necessarily be suvor- 
dinate to the military exigencies created by the in- 
surrection, if not wholly forfeited by the treasonable 
conduct of the parties claiming them.” And again 
he says: “It is quite apparent that the laws of tne 
state under which on/y the service of such fugitives 
can be claimed must need be wholly or almost wholly 
suspended, as to the remedies, by the insurrection 
and the military measures necessitated by it.’’ 

I maintain that not only the alleged right of property 
in slaves is forfeited by ‘‘ the treasonable conduct of 
the paities claiming it,’ but that every right, priv} 
ilege, or immunity hitherto enjoyed by any seceded 
state under the Constitution of the United States, is 
forfeited by the insurrection of said states. And in- 
asmuch as the desire to protect, extend, and per- 
petuate slavery is the animating spirit of the rebel- 
lion, and the removal of that system is necessary in 
order to preserve the Union in peace, to “insure 
comestic tranquillity, and promote the general wel- 
fare,"’ therefore I would suffer the rebellious states 
to return to the privilege of a representation in 
Congress and an electoral vote for the Presidency, 
ouly on condition that they shall abolish slavery, or 
give a satisfactory guaranty for its extermination at 
an éarly day. I am happy to see that ex-Governor 
Boutweil cf Massachusetts, in his admirable address 
befoze the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, 
strikes clearly and boldly at this point: “ Whenever 
a rebdeliion is based upon a dissimilarity of institu- 
tions, the rebellion is finally to be controlled only by 
a medification of the institutions themselves. To the 
substance of this proposition I think the country must 
ultimately come.”’ 

Gen. T. Perronet Thompson of England, formerly 
editor of The Westminster Review and a leader in 
the British Corn Law and Ballot reforms, in a letter 
dated July 25th, hits thus happily upon the very pulicy 
proposed in the sermon in The Independent of July 
lith. He says: 

“Tt does not require much wit for the well-disposed 
ard thoughtful portion of the Southern residents to 
see that their one chance of a comparatively bloodless 
solution of America’s great difficulty and shame, lies 
in the military power of the rebellious states being in 
the first place completely broken, and then indemnity 
and restoration to the Union proffered on condition 
of slavery being declared non-existent under Ameri- 
can as under British rule, with a pledge to join in ali 
military and civil precautions for the prevention of 
disorders during the change.” 

This statement in part meets the objection of my 
critic that my plan is “‘ impolitic,”’ because none of 
the Confecerate States “‘would acquiesce in the 
scheme.” When their military power is completely 
broken—as it must be if the Union is to be preserved, 
and law and government to be maintained—and they 
are made to feel that they are fairly under the power 
of the Union, but without any of the privileges of 
being tn it as recognized states, they will one by one 
accept the condition upon which restoration to for- 
feited rights is proffered. In any mode of abolishing 
slavery military precautions for the new state of things 
would for a time be necessary. I would, if pos- 
sibie, make it an object for the states to free them- 
selves from military subjection by peaceably inaugu- 
rating emancipation. In this way, also, looking to the 
future of both races, I would hope to avoid the hatred 
and revenge that emancipation by the sword would 
inevitably provoxe. 

Yet if emancipation can come by the sword, let it 
come. Let us have “the sharp, quick agony ;” 
though this will necessitate military occupation after- 
ward. But there is not much reason to look for this, 
while the President takes every occasion to volunteer 
the promise that after the war everything in the 
states shall-be restored to its former condition. “ It 
is the desire of the President,” says Mr. Cameron, 
“that all existing rights in all the states be fully 
respected and maintained.’’ Among these rights 
the Secretary includes those of “loyal masters” in 
their servants! In the opportunity for promoting 
emancipation, President Lincoln holds a position of 
great privilege and honor, and yet of most critical 
responsibility. I pray God that he may be found 
equal to it. But should he fail, the nation must not 
lose tts opportumty. And therefore, while hailing 
every indication that slavery will be impaired, if not 
abolished, by the direct course of the war, I would 
keep before tke people some alternative plan, by 
which, through their representatives, they can resch 
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ibe same end. Not that I regard the aboNtion of 
slavery as the sole benefit to be sought by this war. 
The grand interests of a Christian civilization uron 
this continent are in peril; the question of free pop- 
ular government is at issue for mankind, for the ages ; 
constitutional law, regulated liberty, a Government 
of free thought and free speech administered through 
the bsliot-box and the forms of civil polity solemnly 
established by the people, and ratified through three 
generations of internal peace and prosperity—these 
all are at stake upon the field of battle. Slavery 
aside, no Christian, no friend of man can be indiffer- 
ent to the magnitude of the crisis that is upon us. 
We must fight, for law, for government, for order, for 
liberty, for the Constitution, for the Union, for our 
national life, for the blessed heritage received from 
the fathers. But the cost of our freedom as a nation 
must be the gift of freedom to the enslaved upon our 
soil; the price of our success—of a success that 
shall secure the peace and stability of the Union— 
must be the abolition, at whatever sacrifice of time 
and treasure, of that legalized system of injustice 
and oppression which has brought upon us the right- 
eous judgments of Almighty God. 

I see no occasion, and certainly desire none, for 
again speaking upon this subject through The Inde- 
pendent in my own name. It is better to think 
much and pray much before speaking. My own 
mind vibrates between the reverential hope that Goa 
has now taken the abomination of slavery into his 
own hard to deal with it by summary judgmeat ; 
and the saddening fear that the analogy of his- 
tory and the vindication of God's moral govern- 
ment over this guilty nation, forbode a long series 
of calamities and judgments for the extinction of 
such a system of iniquity. In either case duty is 
plain ;—to watch humbly, prayerfully, eagerly, the 
indicatiors of his Providence, and to work courage- 
ously, steadily, faithfully for the removal of the sin. 
And therefore, already pledged for twenty years 
to the overthrow of slavery, I am ready to jeia 
With all good citizens in whatever plan shail com- 
mend itself as the wisest and the best for that blessed 
end. 

Fraternaily yours, 
Jos. P. THompson. 





Che Pro-Slavery Rebellion. 


VARIOUS FACTS AND INCIDENTS. 


Arrest of Persons Suspected of Treason. 


Within the last week the determination of the Government te 
pursue a more energetic policy for the overthrow of the rebellion 
has been evinced by the arrest of various persons who are either 
suspected of treasonable acts, or known to have given aid and 
comfort to the enemy. This course has given great satisfaction 
to loyal men everywhere, and relieved many minds from most 
painful apprehensions. 

On Saturday morning, James G. Berrett, Mayor of Washington 
City, whose loyalty has been suspected for some time past, was 
arrested, brought to this city,and taken hence to Fort Lafayette, 
where he is now confined. He refused, as a member ex offcio of 
the Police Board, to take the oath prescribed by law, and the 
Board thereupon declared that he was not qualified to act. There 
were, it is said, other and more important reasons, not yet dis- 
c osed, for his arrest. He was arrested at his own house, in the 
night, and so quietly that probably not a single resident of the 
neighborhood was aware of the movement until long after the 
Mayor had been placed upon the train, and was far on his way 
to Fert Lafayette, New York harbor. 

On Friday, Capt. Robert Tansill and Lieut. Thomas S, Wilson, 
of the United States Marine Corps, tendered their resignations, 
The resignations were not accepted, but their names were at 
once stricken from the roll. During the night both were arrest- 
ed and forwardeé to Fort Lafayette. 

On Saturday, Mrs. Phillips, wife of Philip Phillips, a well- 
known counselor of Washington, was arrested at her residence 
on a charge of holding treasonable communication with the 
rebels. It is said that when arrested Mrs. Phillips attempted te 
swallow a portion of a letter she was writing toarebel. Mrs, 
Phillips prepared to illuminate her house in ccmmemoration of 
the rebel victory at Ball Run, and was only dissuaded from 
doing so by her more prudent rebel friends. 

Females arrested by the Government are permitted to remain 
at their residences, a guard being placed at the doors to prevent 
escapes or communication with friends, After Mrs. Phillips was 
thus honored, she called out of the window toa friend: ‘ Ain't 
you proud of your country? See here, I ama prisoner.” The 
friend was too cautious to notice Mrs. Phillips's sudden appreci- 
ation of the value of freedom. 

Mrs. Greenhow, also an old resident of Washington, was 
arrested on Friday, and so quietly was it effected, that no one 
was aware of the fact until the next day. During Friday 
various persons called at her residence and were taken in 
custody and held uutil evidence was shown that they were 
loyal. Against two of their number, however, strong proofs 
were afforded of their complicity with the rebellion, and they 
are still in custody. So thorough is the work of Government in 
dealing with rebel agents, that the very daughters of Mrs. 
Greenhow are ignorant of the disposition made of her, She is 
probably enjoying Col. Martin Burke's hospitality at Fort 
Lafayette. The day before her departure, she threw a letter out 
of the window to a gentleman friend, who carefully perused and 
pocketed it. The sentry, not unobservant, touched the man 
on his shoulder and put him under arrest. The letter contained 
treasonable matter. A prison is fitting up in Washington for 
the reception of female traitors. 

Wm. L. McDermott, Superintendent of Congress Hall Prison, 
Washington, was arrested on a charge of treason, by order of 
the War Department. 

Dr. W. H. Manning, a citizen of Washington, was arrested on 
Saturday for utcering treasonab'e sentiments. 

At Alexandria, on the 2lst, through the exertions of Major 
Lemon, commanding the guard there, Miss Windle, formerly of 
Delaware, but more recently of Philadelphia, and of late a cer- 
respondent of The Southern Press, was arrested in the act of 
leaving for Washington by the steam-boat She is a highly 
educated lady, and the authoress of several works pubiished 
while she resided in Philadelphia, among which was a “ Legend 
of the Waldenses,” also “‘ A Visit to Melrose.” Miss Windle has 
resided in Alexandria for the pas: month, where her movements 
have been closely watched; she boldly avowed her secession 
proclivities, and made no secret of her correspondeace with the 

leaders of the rebel army. After a hearing, she was sent to 
Washington. 

Daniel C. Lowber was arrested some days since at Crestline, 
Ohio, charged with being a bearer of dispatches from England te 
Jeff. Davis. He was brought to this city, and is now confinea at 
Fort Lafayette. He exhibited a great deal of shrewdness in the 
choice of routes in leaving this city and attempting to escape 
but the Superintendent had put men on the track who inter- 
cepted him at a point where he felt the least liability of being 
taken. The dispatches were found in his trunks, seized several 
days since 
Thomas M. Fisk, a citizen of New Orleans, spending the sum- 
mer at Newport, having been detected in holding suspicious 
communications with the rebels, was brought to this city, and on 
Monday sent to Fort Lafayette, where he will probably spend 
what remains of the fashionable season, if not a still longer 
time. 

On Wednesday evening, 2lst inst., Mr. John Garnett Gathrie, 
a wealthy tobacco planter, and Mr. George Miles, residents of 
Virginia, were arrested in this city, on suspicion of being Seces- 
sionists. Their arrest was kept secret until the Government had 
been notified, when they were directed to be sent to Fort Lafay- 
ette. They were first, however, searched at police headquarters, 
and made to disgorge the contents of their pocket-books. Alte- 
gether, nearly $200,000 worth of fands were found on them, con- 
sisting of Virginia, Tennessee, and Georgia state bonds, notes, 
drafts, bank bills, and gold. It appears that most of these funds 
had been collected from their customers in this city, They had 
just concluded their business here, aud were about to depart 
homeward, when arrested by the police, 

A woman, fresh from Beauregard’s headquarters, was arrest- 
ed on Sunday at Washington, while passing through our lines 
into Alexandria. She manifested great indignation, claiming 
that, as a lady, she was exempt from arrest. An Irishwoman of 
one of the regiments searched her, and found, among her uadert- 
clothes, some twenty letters addressed to and implicating prom- 
inent citizens in Washington and Alexandria. She was sent te 
headquarters. 

On Saturday the U.S. Marshal in Philadelphia arrested aa 
agent of the rebels, named Samuel Eaken.. In his house were 
found a large quantity of papers, about $¥,000 in money, 4 coil 
of telegraph wire for field purposes in blowing up forts, field 
batteries, etc., a pass over the East Tennessee and Georgia 
Railroad, and charging the passage of himself and his freight to 
the Government of the Confederate States. 

On Sunday night the detectives arrested in Philadelphia 4 
young man named Wm. 8S. Johnston, a nephew of Lieut. John- 
ston of the rebel army, and a grandson of Mr. Heary D. Gilpin of 
Philadelphia. He holds a commission in the rebel army. He 
had been in the city about three weeks, and was about to leave 
for Louisville, having purchased his tickets. On searching hit 
trunk and person # Jarge number of papers were found, includ- 
ing a map of the seat of war in Virginia, and a lot of letters di- 
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the Southern army, but had no means of sending them to Ten- 
messee, Cartwell also te'ls Semple that he would try and fill up 
the latter’s company at Caseyville, whither he was bound at the 
time of his arrest. Copies of letters introducing Lieutenant 
Semple to John M. Blair of Clarksville, Tenn , as all right on the 
Becesh question, were also found. Cartwell also expresses the 
hope of meeting Lieutenant Semple very soon at Camp Boone, 
the headquarters of the Ken*ucky traitors. Cartwell will be 
held until orders are received from Governor Morton as to his 


The Cincinnati papers of Saturday report the following case : 

“A well-known Civcinna'ian, named John Hart, was yester- 
‘day ai rested by officers Pollock and Rose, for purchasing horses 
‘for the use of the Southern Confederacy, and endeavoriag to ship 
‘them to their destination, contrary to law. It appears, from all 
‘we could learn, that a certain Capt. Hamlin of Cennessee came 
to this city several days since, but fearing he might be suspected, 
employed Hart, who appears to have entered into the transaction 
readily, to purchase five horses, and deliver them at Louisville. 

“Up to yesterday morning the scheme succeeded admirably, 
snd the required number of fine cavalry chargers were purchased 
#nd put on the mail-boat which was to leave for Louisville ; but 
they were scarcely led on the deck when they were seized by the 
officers, who soon afterwards arrested Hart and took him before 
United States Commissioner Holliday,who committed him till this 
morning, when he will be examined.” 


On Satarday, Wiliam Phillips, a soldier in the rebel army 
ander Gen Johnston, being on a visit at the house of his brother 
in West Nottingham, Chester co., Pa , was arrested and put into 
jail at West Chester on a charge of high treason. 

At Harrisburg, Pa., a few days since,a man named W. J, 
Kelley, suspected of being a rebel spy, was arrested and searched, 
He had taken off all his clothes but his shirt, and nothing con- 
traband or treasonable had bven foundonhim He stood thus 
before the Mayor and an examining officer, and under the cir- 
cumstances the position was a very embarrassing one ; for, to 
gay nothing of ordinary modesty, which may even exist among 
the rebels, the owner of tha’ shirt knew that it was lined with 
treason. The raising of that garment would reveal his trea- 
ton, and probably make his life forfeit. The moment of sus- 
pense, during which Mr. Kei'ey stood thus before his curious cap- 
tors, must have been a rather agonizing one. But fancy his 
feelings when the officer remarked something peculiar in the 
bang of his shirt, and fancy them when he was ordered to take it 
off, He trembled and turned pate, and his bare knees shook and 
knocked together. Ee cou'd uot endure the shock to his modesty ; 
he called for water ; he was on the point of faintiog. But the 
@fficers were inexorable. The shirt came off, and the treason, a3 
well as the person of Mr. kelley, waslaid bare. The shirt was a 
marvel of ingenious needlework, having various well-concealed 
pockets, in which were found namerous letters from the South ; 
some from friends in the rebe! army to their friends in Baltimore ; 
others to men in New York, and a number for Europe. In addi- 
tion to this, there were varivus bills of sale, dated at Richmond, 
for pork and other articles, and Jarge packages of money, prin- 
cipally in notes on banks in the Confederate States. All of these 
articles, says the reporter, were done up in neat packages, and 
looked as if they had been subjected to the pressure of a hydrau- 
lic press. 

An impcrtant arrest was made in this city on Tuesday, at the 
instance of Superintendent Kennedy, the person arrested being 
Samuel J, Anderson. He has carried on a very extensive cor- 
respondence with Vice-’resident Stephens of the Southern Con- 
federacy, and has been in constant communication with the se- 
ession sympathizers in this city and state. For the last six 
weeks, according to his own confession, he has been contributing 
editorial articles for The Daily News, Day Book, and Journal of 
Commerce. An intercepted let-er from Washington advised him 
to go South via Kentucky, as a passport could not be obtained 
from the Government. He states that Ben. Wood and Isaiah 
Rynders have communica‘ed with the Southerners as extensive'y 
as he hasdone. Anderson's correspondence gives a great deal 
of important political information, besides implicating parties 
weil-kzown in this state. 


Suppression of Secessionist Newsp:pers. 


Since the 8th of August seven Secessionist newspapers in the 
free sta‘es have been suppressed by mobs; four others in this 
city and one in Brook!yn have been presented by the Grand 
Jury of the Federal court, and their transportation by mail for- 
bidden by the Post-Office Department; one published in Phila- 
delphia has been suvpressed by the United States Marshal, and 
another in Pennsylvania has received a warning. Altogether 
fourteen Northern journals gui.ty of promulgating treasonable 
doctrines have been summarily rebuked; while Tre True Amer- 
ican, at Trenton, New Jersey, has suspended publication through 
fear of mob-law. 

The office of The Furmcer at Bridgeport, Connecticut, was de- 
ptroyed by amob on Saturday night. An attempt had been made 
& hold a “‘ peace” meeting in the afternoon at Stepney, a town 
ten miles north of Bridgeport ; but the Union men dispersed the 
Becessionists, tore down the secession flag which had been erect- 
ed, and organized a Union meeting, of which Elias Howe, Jr., 
was chairman, and P. fT. Barnum, secretary. The peaceable 
citizens endeavored to dissuade the mob from proceeding to acts 
of violence, but without effect, for The Farmer office was com- 
pletely sacked as an early hour in the evening. A riot also oc- 
curred in Danbury, in the same state, on Saturday, occasioned 
by the efforts of the *‘ pease” men to hold a meeting. 

The following list shows the dates of these vio.ent demonstra- 
tions, in chronologica! ord r: 

August 8th.— Democratic Stundard, Concord, N.H. Destroyed 
by a mob ; contents of the office burned in the street. 

August 12th.—Democrat, Bangor, Maine. Mobbed, and con- 
tents of office destroyed. 

August 16th.—Journal of Commerce, Daily News, Day Book, 
and Freeman’s Journal of this city, and The Eagle of Brooklyn, 
presented by the Grand Jury of the United States Circuit Court. 

August 19th.—Jeffersunian, Westchester, Pennsylvania De- 
stroyed by a mob 

August 10th.—Sentinel, Easton, Pennsyivania. Destroyed by 


-amob. The editor ot The Easton Argus warsed. 


Avgust 19th.—Democrat, Haverhill, Massachusetts. The ed- 
itor, Ambrose L. Kimball, tarred and feathered and ridden upon 
a rail; af erward recanted, promising to publish no more articles 
in favor of secession 

August 22d.—Stark County Democrat, Canton, Ohio. De- 
stroyed by a mob. 

August 22d.—Christian Observer, Philadelphia, Pa. Sup- 
pressed by the United States Marshal. 

August 22d.—New York Daily News seized in Philadelphia by 
the United States Marshal. 

August 22d.—Order from the Post-Office Department forbidding 
mail transportation of New Yerk Journal of Commerce, Daily 
News, Dow Book, and Freeman's Journal, and Brooklyn Eagle. 

August 24th.—Farmer, Bridgeport, Connecticut Destroyed 
by a mob. 

Auguct 24th.—True American, Trenton, New Jersey. Sus- 
pends publication “until soch time (should it ever occar) when 
we can, under the guaranties of the Constitution and the law, 
publish it without the fear of mob-law or of governmental dicta- 
tion.” 


August 24th.—Threatening denunciations against The Gazette, 
Wilmington, Delaware ; the Mayor and police interfere. 

In this list the four Secessioni+t papers suppressed in St. Louis, 
Missouri, by order of the Federal military authorities, are not 
included. 

In “cleaning out” the office of The Bridgeport Farmer,a United 
States mail-bag was found filled with papers addressed to leading 
Secessionists in Alavawa. Georgia, and other Southern states, 
also some two hundred wooden billies, turned and furnished with 
Strings for the wrists. These clubs were made from shovel- 
handles, and were probab)y furnished by a secession shovel- 
manufacturer in Bridg:port. Some curious letters were also 
discovered, exposing the treison of politicians in Hartford and 
elsewhere, 

The news-agents in New York city refused to transmit the proj 
scribed papers ; so also did Adams's Express. Tae publishers of 
The Daily News thereupon sought to distribute their papers 
through the American Fxpress Company, but the bundles were 
promptly seized by the authorities. 


The Un:ou Mun of Kentucky. 


In Kentucky the Unien men are rapidly receiving arms, and 
Organizing. Four or tive regiments are ready, and it is believed 
that in a few days 20,010 loyal citizens of Kentucky and East- 
ern Tennessee, from which hundreds of fugitives are prepared 
to fight their way back, wi!l be ia line. The Legislature, which 
meets on Monday, will probably put an end to the pernicious 
doctrine of neutrality, in respect of which the people are fa- 
ahead of their leaders, by declaring the right of the General 
Government to march trvops ihrougk the state, and by deposing 
Magofiin, and inviting Breckinridge and Powell to resign. 


Phe State of Kanawha. 


The Wheeling Convention has passed the ordinance creating 
@ state, reported by the Se'ect Committee on a Division of the 
State, by a vote of 50 to 28 The boundary as fixed includes the 
counties of Logan, Wyoming, Raleigh, Fayette, Nicholas, Web- 
ster, Randolph, Tucker, Preston, Monongahela, Marion, Taylor, 
Barbour, Upshur, Harrison, Lewis, Braxton, Clay, Kanawha, 
Boone, Wayne, Cabell, Putnam, Mason, Jackson, Calhoun, Wirt, 
Gilmer, Ritchie, Wood, Pieasants, Tyler, Doddridge, Wetzel, 
Marshall, Ohio, Brooke, and Hancock. 

A provision was incorporated permitting certain adjoining 
©ounties to come in if they should desire by the expression of a 
majority of the people to do so. 

The ordinance also provides for the election of delegates to a 
Convention to form a Constitution. At the same time the ques- 
tion *‘ for a new state” or ‘‘ against a new state,” shall be sub- 
mitted to the people within the proposed boundary. The elec- 
tion is to be held on the 24th October next. The name of the 
new state is to be Kanawha. 

This movement is not approved by the General Government, 
introducing as it does a new and revolutionary feature into the 
national difficulties. I: is said in some quarters that the friends 
ef the movement intend no more at present than to be prepared 
with & new government ready to be put in operation in case the 
National Government shall prove itself unable to crush the re- 
bellion in Eastern Virginia. 


Why the Southern Army Don’t Move Forward. 


The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Sentinel of the 18th has an 
article on this question. The editor says: 


**We claim to be the superiors of the Northmen in every re- 
Spect, and we are; but we have got to prove it to their satisfac- 
tion before we can expect peace. . . . It ig the policy and 
fixed determination of our Government to advance and, if pos- 
sible, to bring the war to an end before the cel weather. the 
ee = pe oT, me his ip og ween of sufficient trane- 
portation, shall enable him to make an invasion of | , 
ad Georgia : conta of the Carolina 

well known that Gen. Beauregard’s forces at Manassas 
previcus to Johnston’s arrival, were comparatively onal and 
even after Johnston came, the combined army could not 
have exceeded 40,000 effective men Since the battle, we have 
od reason to believe that Beauregard and Johnston have under 
eir command much more than 100,000 men, enough for all 
practical purposes. It is not the want of men that has prevented 
an advance, but the lack of means of transportation and the lack 
of food, covpled with sickness. has been almost 
wholly without means of transportation for his vast army, and 
proper food in sufficient quantity, as we have reason te believe. 
and men who — F- the great fight of the 2lst, and came out of 
it without so mach as a scratch, were in no condition to do mili- 
tary duty for many days. With little food of suita»le quality, 
fatigued, worn down, they were in no condition to advance. 


and politics in the orgavization of the , and especially 
directed attention to the aboclute necessity of having the best 
Availabe ability in the Quartermaster’s Commissary Depart- 
ies properly. And it is now seen to be important 


to do away with old-fogyism, red-tape, and all that fi , in 
tbe Medical and Surgical Department, The sickness from 








wounds and otherwise in our Virginia army is absolutely fright- 
ful, and the insufficiency and iency of the Medicai Depart- 
ment more frightful still. On'y think of our noble boys suffer- 
ing twenty-four hours after battle without being seen, and then 
attended ps by men unfit for their office, and four days 
elapsing before the Department at Richmond sent any lint or 
bandages to Manassas, when an abundance ought to have been 
there a month berore the battle. 

“These are the causes, friends, why our great Generals, Beru- 
regard and Johnsten, have not now possession of Washington. 
They have done all they could, but they have wanted food, 
transportation, and medical supplies, and a properly regulated 
medical staff It is a shame that our men have been compelled 
to suffer so much by the inefficiency and incapacity of others. 
The killed at Manassas are far better off than the wounded, and 
even than many who were not wounded.” 


Important Naval Expedition. 


An important naval expedition from Old Point Comfort took 
its departure on Tuesday. It is under the joint command of 
Gen. Butler and Commodore Stringham. The fleet consists of 
the frigates Minnesota and Wabash, the sloop-of-war Pawnee, 
gun-boats Monticello and Harriet Lane. the steamers Adelaide 
and George Peabody, the propeilers Fanny and Adriatic, with a 
arge ber of sch Ss, barges, etc. The Quaker City was 
to follow in a few hours. The vessels carried over 100 guns and 
about 4,000 men. Col. Max Weber’sand Hawkins’s Zouaves took 
part in the expedition. The destination of this fleet is not known 


out of the official circle, but we hope to hear a good account of 
it ere long. 





Defeat in Virginia. 


We learn by way of Cincinnati that Gen. Tyler’s forces at 
Summerville, in the Kanawha region, have been surrounded by 
the rebels under Gen. Floyd, and badly cut up. There are no 
particulars, and the report may prove untrue. 


Posial Iate:course with the Rebels. 


The following order has just been published by the Postmaster- 
General : 

Post-Orrice DzpartMENT, August 14, 1861. 

The President of the United States directs that his proclama 
tion of the 16th inst., interdicting commercial intercourse with 
the so-called Confederate Sta-es, shall be applied to correspond- 
ence with those states, and has devolved upon this department 
the enforcement of so much of its interdict as relates to such 
correspondence. The officers and agents of this department 
wil, therefore, without further instructions, lose no time in 
p--t ing an end to writen intercourse with those states, by caus- 
ing the arrest of any express agent or other person, who shall. 
after the promulgation of this order, receive letters to be carried 
to or from those states.and will seize all such letiersand forward 
them to this department. (Signed) M. Bram, 

Postmaster-General, 
The Rebel Basishment Act. 

Jeff. Davis has followed up the passage of the “ act respecting 
alien enemies" in the rebel Congreas, by issuing the following 
orders for the punishment of loyal men : 

“The following regulations are hereby established respecting 
alien enemies, under the p Ovisions of an act approved August 8, 
1861. er titied ‘An act respecting alien enemies :’ 

“1 Immediately after the expiration of the term of forty days 
from the date of the foregoing preclamation, it shail be the duty 
ot the several District Attorneys, Marshals, and other officers 
of the Confederate States, to make compiaint against any aliens 
or alien enemies coming within the purview of the act aforesaid, 
to the end that the several courts of the Confederate States, and 
of each state having jurisdiction, may order the removal of such 
aliens or alien enemies beyond the territory of the Confederate 


States. or the'r restraint and confinement according to the terms 
of said law 

‘2 The Marshals of the Confederate Sta‘es are hereby direct- 
ed to apprehend ali aliens against whom complaints may be 
made under said law, and to hold them in strict custody until the 
fina: order of the court. taking special care that such aliens ob- 
tain no iniormation that cou.d possibly be made useful to the 
enemy. 

" 3. Whenever the removal! of any alien beyond the limits of 
the Corfederate States is ordered by any competent authority, 
under the provisions of the said law, the Marshaishall proceed 
to execute the order )n person, or by deputy, or other discreet 
person, ip such manner as to prevent the alien so removed from 
ob'aiving *ny information that could be used to the prejudice of 
the Confederate States, 

“4, Apy alien who shall return to these states during the 
war, after having been removed therefrom under the provisions 
of said law. shall be regarded and treated as an alien enemy, and, 
if mace prisoner, sha‘) be at once delivered over to the nearest 
military authority, to be dealt with as a spy or as a prisoner of 
war, as the case may require.” 


How aS8mall Army was Raised for an Emergency. 
Denmark, Iowa, Aug, 21, 1861. 
To tHE Eprtors or Tus INDIPENDENT: 

Two weeks ago, the inhabitantsof this region were called by 
rumners to the battle-field. In a few hours the masses were 
in motion. Many did not even stop to take their “‘ coats,” but 
snatched such arms as they had—some rifles, scme shot-guns, 
some corn-knives—and made their way to the place of conflict. 
Soon some 3,000 or 4,600 were on the ground. But the conflict 
was over and the enemy had fied. Secessionists, some 1,500 
strong, came upon a little town on the line, where 350 Union 
men were encamped, planted three cannon above it, and com- 
menced their work. The Union men were surrounded, on one 
side by the enemy and on the other by the river. But in about 
an hour the enemy were repulsed wi:h a heavy loss, frem 20 to 
60 killed, different individuals affirm, and 17 men and 60 horses 
captured. The captured men were released on taking the oath, 
and are now said to be at their old work again! 


Various Incidents. 


—The official reports of the battle lately fought near Spring- 
field, Mo, show an aggregate of 1 235 casualties, as follows: 
Killed, 223; wounded, 721; missing, 291. Nearly all of the 
mis:‘ing w captured by the rebels, but they have beeu releas- 
ed, with th®exception of the officers, and have either arrived in 
camp or are under way. Some say they had to take the oath, 
and others say they had not. 

--The Secretary of War lately permitted a slaveholder to 
enter the lines of the army near Rockville, Md., to capture a 
fugitive chattel; an act of unrighteous supererogation, the 
effects of which caanot fail to be mischievous. 

—Rebel letters recently intercepted show great destitution, 
particularly in articles of quinine, tea, coffee, sugar, indigo, and 
salt. The letters also complain that their intercourse has been 
cut off literasly, saying that the *‘ Yankees are too sharp for 
them.” 

—Senator Wilson of Massachusetts has accepted an appoint- 
mentin the staffof Gen McClellan. His relation to the army, 
we presume, is not such as will make it necessary for him to re- 
sign his place in the Senate. 

—How does it happen, asks The Tribune, that Gen. Beau- 
regard has sent his wife, his sister, and two of his nieces to 
spend the tummer among us Northern barbarians? Is it be- 
cause they are safer and more comfortable here than in that 
higher civilization which now distinguishes the Sunny South ? 

—Ben. McCullough, it is now said, was not killed in the late 
battle in Missouri. 

—The steamer Samuel Orr, a mail packet, was seized, a few 
days since, at Paducah, Ky., and sent up the Tennessee River. 
Her officers and crew escaped in skiffs. Value of her cargo, 
$20,000, 

—The rebels made a bold attempt, the other day, near Cum’ 
berland to capture Ex-Governor Thomas. They placed heavy 
obstructions on the railroad to ‘hrow off the train, but the en- 
gineer boldiy pushed on, threw aside the barricade, and left the 
would-be murderers howling with disappointment, 

—The first invoice of arms from Europe, from 10,060 to 15,(00 
stand, is expected this week Another large invvice is expected 
early pext month. Col. Schuyler of New York, who sailed soon 
after the battle at Bull Run, is negotiating for further purchases. 
The bettle broke off Minister Sanford’s negotiations for arms ia 
Belgium. 

—Through the agency of some traitor, for whom the gallows 
waits, a plan of Gen. McClellan for making a reconnoissance in 
force, with infantry, cavairy. and artillery, which might have 
resulted in cutting off the rebels on this side of Fairfax, was be- 
trayed tothe enemy Hence their sudden stampede. 

—The whole number of clerks and Government employes, 
whose dismissal because of their disloyalty the Potter Committee 
recommended last week, is 227. Secretaries Cameron. Welles, 
and Smith, and Postmaster Ge.eral Blair, the only heads of de- 
partments whom Mr. Potter has seen personally, have promised 
promptly to remove all against whom he has reported. 

—Gen. Lyon, whose death in the recent battle ian Misseuri is so 
universally lamented, possessed great moral courage. Notwith- 
standing his military education, he was conscientiously opposed 
to dueling, and no provocation could ever drive him into a rec- 
ognition of the cede. Once he was even struck in the face, but 
he had the courage to refrain from challenging his adversary, 

—The condition of the army in and about Washington is now 
such as to cheer and encourage every Joyal heart. Gen. Mc- 
Cleilan is constantly at work inspecting the troops and remedying 
the evils from which nothing but the closest care can defend a 
cawp in war time. It is believed by all that at no time has the 
National force been in such gocd spirits as at preséat; it cer- 
tainly has never before been so excellentiy organized. 

—Government is considering the propriety of organizing a 
National Detective Police Force. New York, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and other cities were represented in the conference. The plan is 
to have agents distributed through the country, forming a net- 
work of surveillance, through whose meshes secret traitors will 
find it hard to escape. The detective force in Washington is 
largely increased by recruits from New York and Philadelphia, 
The results are daily becoming apparent. 

—The three commiss‘oners from Kentucky appointed by Gov, 
Magoffin to visit Washington to protest against the violation of 
the neutrality of that state by sending troops into the state, are 
in that city. Two are Secessionists, and one a weak-kneed Union 
mar. 

—Hon. Joseph Holt of Kentucky made a speech from the bal- 
cony of the Tremont House, in Boston, on Tuesday. He was in- 
troduced to the crowd by Edward Everest, and spoke fifteen 
minutes. The spirit of his remarks may be inferred from this 
extract: “He nowbere heard the word ‘ Compvromise’—a word 
now only uttered by disloyal lips, or those in the interest of re- 
bellion. So long as rebels have arms in their hands, there was 
nothing to compromise but the honor and integrity of the Gova 
ernment, The more prempt, earnest, and united we were, the 
briefer the struggle and the less the danger. But we must be 
prepared for the worst—a ruined commerce, bankruptcy, grass 
growing in the streets. Our institutions were worth all we 
could sacrifice, for a.l we are and have are the fruits of those in- 
stitutions. Ifwe think of our lands, gold, merchandise, houses, 
or blood, in contrast with honor and integrity, we are lost.” 

—The British brig Forward, arrived in Boston on Tuesday, 
from Cienfuegos, reports that she saw off Cape Antonia, Aug. 
4th, the privateer Sumter, lying off and on. 





MR. RUSSELL’S ACCOUNT OF BULL RUN 
DISPUTED BY HIS COMPANION. 


A Remarkable Card. 





To THE Epitors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

You expressed a conviction, which others shared, that 
the correspondent of The London Times (Mr. Russell) 
would give an impartial and truthful narrative of the late 
repulse of ouraimy ; and you have, doubtless, shared the 
disappointment of others in reading his published accounts 
of it. One of the editors of The Chicago Tribune, (Dr. 
Ray,) whose word is unimpeachable, publishes the fol- 
lowing statement, which will enable your foreign readers 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


to form some’ fair estimate of the reliableness of The 
Times’ special correspondent. TRUTH. 
Chicago. 


respects, a remarkable paper. We enjoyed the privilege 
of riding from a point a couple of miles east of Centre- 
ville, to another point a mile east of Fairfax Court-House, 
with Mr. Ruseell, and, when he tells what took place on 
that bit of road, we are competent judges of his truthful- 
ness and fairness as adescriptive writer. Wedonot know 
and do not care what he saw, or says he saw, of the fight 
and the flight, before we found him; but from the errors 
ard misstatements in tbat portion of his narrative with 


that the materiais for his let:er were gathered from some 
Fire Zouave or a private of the Onio 2d, who left, 
terror-stricken, in the early part of the fray, and carried 
the fatal news of the rout and the race to the credulous 
rear. We left Centreville without knowing that a re- 


been ordered, Jogging leisurely down the Washington 
rozd, a ten minutes—certainly not more—ahead of 
Mr Russell, we saw nothing of the flogging, lashing, 
spurring, beating, and abandoning that he so graphically 
deecribes. The road was as quiet and clear as if no army 
were in the vicinity. A mile from Centreville, we met 
that New Jersey regiment, a private of which, Mr. Rus- 
sell says, threatened to ‘shoot him if he did not halt.’ 
The officers were turning back the few fugitives, not a 
dozen in all, that were on their way in; but, recognized 


been, we passed to the rear unchallenged. Mr. Russell, 
at that moment, could not have been half a mile behind 
us. Pushing on slowly, we were overtaken by Colonel 
Hunter’s carriage, in which he, wounded, was going to 
the ciiy Mr. Russell saw it, or says he saw it, attended 
by an escort of troopers, at the head of whom was 
a Major, who ‘considered it right to take charge of his 
cbiet and leave his battalion.’ We saw no troopers nor 
Msjor. Hon. Iseac N. Arnold, of the House, was riding 
by the side of the vehicle, and he, a smooth-faced gentle- 
man, in the garb of a civilian, may have been mistaken 


Possibly two miles and a half from Centreville, we 
stopped at a roadside farm-house for a cup of water, 
While drinking, Mr. Russell passed. We recognized him, 
roce along ana were soon engaged with him in a discus- 
sion of the causes of the check—it was not then known 
to be anything more; and in his company we went on 
throvgh Fairfox, ia all. a distance of perhaps six or eight 
miles; and we can affirm that not one incident which he 
relates as happening wn that stretch had any foundation in 
fact. We saw nothing of that Englishman of whom he 
says : 

‘“* “It was about this time I met a cart by the roadside surround- 
ed by a group of soldiers, some of whom had “69” on their caps. 
The owner, as I took him to be, was in great distress ; and cried 
out as I passed, “‘ Can you teil me, sir, where tne 69th are? These 
men say they are cut to pieces.” “I can’t tell you.” “I’m in 
charge of the mails, sir, and 1 will deliver them if I die for it 
You are a gentleman and I can depend on your word. Is it safe 
for me to goon?” Not knowing the extent of the debacle, I as- 
sured him it was and asked the men of the regiment how they 
happened to be there. ‘Shure, the Colonel] himself told us to go 
off every man on his own hook, and to fly for our lives,” replied 
one ofthem The mail-agent, who told me he was an English- 
wan, started the cart again. I sincerely hope no bad result to 
himself or his charge followed my advice.’ 

“We rode into Fairfax together. 

“T reached Fairfax Court- House ; the people, black and white, 
with anxious faces, were at the doors, and the infantry under 
arms. I was besieged with questions, though huadreds of fugi- 
tives had passed through be‘ore me.’ 

“It is a small matier, this, but it marks the accuracy 
ofthe man. Not a question was asked of Mr. Russell nor 
ot us ; not a ‘ fugitive,’ we dare affirm, had passed that 
way ; the infantry—another New Jersey regiment, if we 
are not mistaken—were at their usual evening parade, 
supposing, no doubt, that their companions in arms had 
won a great victory. 

*** At one house I stopped to ask for water for my horse ; the 
owner sent his servant for it cheerfully, the very house where 
we had in vain asked for something to eat in the forenoon. 
* There's a fright among them,” I observed, in reply to his ques- 
tion concerning the commissariat drivers. ‘‘They’re afraid of 
the enemy’s cavalry.”” ‘Are you an American ?” said the man. 
“No, lam not.” ‘ Well, then,” he said, “‘ there will be cava ry 
on them scon enough. There’s twenty thousand of the best horse- 
men in the world in Virginny !’’’ 

‘* At the little one-horse tavern in Fairfax, the horses— 
Mr. R.’s and our own—were watered by a servant; but 
tke reported conversation did not take place. A short 
distance from that inn Mr. Russell put spurs to his ani- 
mal, and, riding furiously, left us behind; he picked up 
ample material for misrepresentation, however, as he 
went. We point out the grea‘eet falsehood, if one faise- 
hood car be greater than another, in the colamns that he 
has devoted to the vilification of our troops: 

“* Washington was still eighteen miles away. The road was 
rough and uncertain, and again my poor steed was under way; 
but it was of no use trying to outstrip the runaways. Once or 
twice I imagined I heard guns in the rear, but I could not be 
sure, in consequence of the roar of the flight behind me. It was 
most surprising to see how far the foo: soldiers had contrived to 
go on in advance.” 

“Tt must have been surprising indeed! From the 
moment of meeting the first New Jersey regiment, of 
which we have spoken, not a scidier, unless one of a 
beggage or picket guard, did we see on the read—not 
one. The wagons going in were few and their progress 
Was not such as to indicate that they were making a 
retreat. We faced train after train going out with sup- 
plies, without guard and without suspicion that the army 
was beaten aud in flight. The defeat was not known to 
apy on the road, not even to Mr. Russell, who informed 
us that our army would fail back and encamp for the 

night, only to rerew the battle the next day. The ‘roar 
Nof the flight behind me’ is a stretch of the imagination. 
We were ‘behind me,’ and heard the guns and marked 
the time as 715; but save our poor old thick-winded 
stesd, there was not another horse on the road within 
our sight. A few carriages with wounded, a few retirin 
civilians—nore making haste, none suspecting the finale 
that was reached—soon passed us; but not an armed 
man, trooper, nor footman, was anywhere near. Mr. 
Russell in the next paragraph confesses as much : 

“*Tt was a strange ride, through a country now still as death, 
the white road shining like a river in the moonlight, the trees 
blak as ebony in the shade ; now and thea a figure flitting by 
into the forest or across the road—frightened friend or lurking 
foe, who could say? Then the anxious pickets and sentries all 
asking, ‘“‘ What’s the news?” and evidently prepared for any 
amount of loss.’ 

“The truth is probably this: The imaginative corre- 
epercent left the battle-ground before any confusion 
occurred, and when the retrograde movement was 
ordered. Hearing the exaggerated stories of what came 
to be a flight, after he got into Washington, on Monday, 
while the exci'ement was at its hight, he wove them 
into his letter as facts of his own observation. The rout 
was disgraceful encugh to make any me.’s blood cold in 
bis veins; but it wes rot what Mr. Russell descrives, 
As we have asserted, he did not see it.” 


| 


“Mr. Russell's letter to The London Times is, in many | 


which we are immediately cor.cerned, we should be jus- | 
tified in believing that he was not at the battle at all, and 


pulse had been felt, or that a retreat to that point had | 


as a civilian, es The Times’ correspondent must have | 


by our ‘own ccrrespondent’ for a doubtful man of war. | 


WADAWANUCK FEMALE COLLEGE, 
STONINGTON, CT. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will commence September 
25th. Terms, $150. . 


MORTON’S 
Celebrated Gold Pens, 


vements made in the machinery for manufacturing GOLD 
PENS, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have 
enabled him to overcome the many imperfections hitherto una- 
veidable in their production. and also to bring the cost within 
the reach of all. The writing public should know the follewing 


Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel, therefore it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, 
therefore perfect uniforuity of aatin’ Le coated pant ty tke 

‘ore rinity of wri! is ol ed 0! e 
use of the Gold Pen. . wees ected 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel 
Pen must be often condemned and a new one selected ; therefore, 
in the use of the Gold Pen there is t saving of time. 

Geld is capable of receiving any | ree of elasticity, so that the 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore 
the nerves of the hand acd arm are not injured, as is known to be 
the case by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling gold pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all or- 
ders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will receive prompt atten- 
tion ; and a Fen or Pens corresponding in value, and selected ac- 
cording to description, will immediately be sent by mail or other- 
wise, as directed. Address 

A. MORTON, No 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“We happen to know Mr. A. Morten to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens not only in 
America but in the world. We use his pens, and can assure our 
readers of their excellence.”—N. Y. Tribune. 








CEMENT ROOFING. 


2 = a 





THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, stzxr on FLAt, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in ase. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is sc Coo! in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
undersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoroughly 
»rders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Laras 
exzoriT, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 
States. 


Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 


WARD'S 
Perfect Fitting Shirts, 


Made to Measure at $18 per dozen, or Six for $9. 


PRINTED DIRECTIONS FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


List of Prices and Drawings of Different Styles of Shirts sent 
free everywhere. 


3. W. 8. WABD, from London, 


Ne. 387 Broadway, N. Y., Up Stairs. 


guverse)Re 


ATED” =: 
CELEBRL oiSELESS ‘ 


S ’ : ; Y 
SEWING MAGHIBES 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWIMS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 




















“We speak from rience when we say that, after having 
tried all the sinotoad Nowtag Machines, we must accord te that 
of Grover Baker the pre-eminence. Those indispensable 
features of sewing, strength, uniformity, and‘ elasticity, all of 
which are brought out in this incomparable invention, make it 
she first Sewing-Machine in the country. Others have their 
grod priate, but this combines all, and possesses every gharae 
te © necessary tO make it MO0st dosirabie.”—N, ¥. 2K 
Advocate and Journat. 





At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street 


J. H. Johnston & Co., 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW. 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARK. 


Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 


WANTED. 


A COUNTRY SEAT, with a few acres of ground, well worth 
$25,000 to $30,000, within an hour’s ride by raiJroad from New 
York, for which good improv:d Brooklyn City property will be 
given, This is a rare opportunity to obtain a fair price fora 
desirable place. Address “‘ Puritan,” at The Indevendent office. 











NOTICES. 


North Trinity Reformed Butch Church have se- 
cured the commocious chapel built expressly for public worship, 
No, €00 Seventh avenue, above Forty-fifth street, on Broadway 
square Will open service next Sabbath, Sept Ist, at 1034 a m. 
apd 7% PM. Rev Matthew Hale Smith will preach morning 
ardeyening ano, by request, will continue the subject of last 
Sabbath—* Persona! recollections brought home from the camp.” 
Seats free for next Sunday. The pubiic are respectfully in- 
vired 

















MARRIED. 


SPRING—ABIGAIL—On Thursday morning, August 15th, by 
Rev. Dr. Krebs, Rey, Gardiner Spring, DD., to Miss Abigail, 
dsughter of the .ate Elisha Wiliams of Hudson, Columbia co. 

CAMP- SHERWIN—At the residence of the bride's father, 
She:burne Falls, Mass,, Aug. 27, 1861, John H. Camp of St. Paul, 
Minn., to Miss Minnie A, Sherwin. 





DIED. 

JENKINS—St Fitzwilliam, N, H., August 4th, Rev. Abraham 
Jenkins, aged £0 years. 

DAN A—At New Haven, Ct., August 16th, James Silliman Dana, 
aon of Prof. J. D. Dana. 

PECK—Charles Scovill, aged 5 years 10 months, oniy son 
of James G. and Rebecca 8S. Peck. of inflamatory croup, at 
1 o’clock P.m., August 22d, at the residence of his grandfather, 
Dan. Clarke, Durant, Iowa. 

HUBBA®&D—In New Haven, Ct , August 20th, after a short ill- 
ness, Ezra Stiles Hubbard, aged 67. 

WADSWORTH—Died at Wocdlawn, near Chicago, Wedne:- 
day morning, August 14th, after a protracted illness, Grace 
Lucretia, only daughter of James and Emily W. Wadsworth, 
aged one year ten months and twenty days. 

BEEKMAN—In Brookiyn, N, Y., of malignant bilious fever, 
Edward Kelisgg Beekman, son of the late Capt Henry Beek- 
wan of Brook!yn, aged 22 years. His family having resided in 
East Hamp‘on, Mass., for some years, the remains were taken 
to that place for interment. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Temple Grove Institute, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


A School of the highest grade, for Laprzs ony, 

Place healthful and location unsurpassed, 

Best instruction in every department. 

French and Music taught by compe’ ent Professors. 

Term will commence September I Ith. 

Reference may be made to Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, or to 
the Proprietatg, Rev. L. F. BEECHER, Saratoga Springs. 


IMPORTANT. 


Send all Monsey and Packages to Soldiers by 
HARKNDFEN’S Express, Ne. 74 Broadway, as they 
have U. S. Gevernment permission to forward to 
the Army at Fertress Menroe, Washington, Sandy 
Heokx, and other poinis fer half rates. Their Ex- 
press 's the oldest in the United States. 

—_ Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as for- 
mer uv. 

They connect with all expresses throughout the Union. Mark 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. 


L. D. OLMSTED & ©O0., 


L. D. OLMSTED,) 











(LYMAN BAIRD, 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Offer their services to persons whe reside at the East, whe wish 
to tend money at the West, at tem per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
emgaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different pointe 
a the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
tng éetalls of business, te any one who chooses te apply hp 





zal, 616-007 








AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, Improved Loop-Oheck, New Style 
emmer, Binder, Corder, ete. 
Office, Ne. 505 Broadway, New York. 
‘This Machine makes the “‘ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks 
on acoount of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and ge de 


tirablemess of the stitching when done, and the wide range of ite 
epplication.”—Report of American Institute, New York. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 





Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

For quality and pow*r of tone, and superiority of workman- 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best im the market. 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
country and Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most ef which being taken im ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 

Liberal discount to Clerzymen an Seminaries. 


! ! Flags! 
OF SILK O UNTING. 
All Sines on Hand and to Order. Address,iaclosing stamp, 


HOJER & GRAHAM, No. 97 Duane st., N. Y., 
Practieal Flag, Banner, and Ornamental Painters, Designers, 
and Manufacturers. 








ROCKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE; AT 
Nyack on the Hudson, will re-open September 20th with a 
Professors and Teachers. 


i of 

ae on on and circulars, apply to EUGENE PLUNKETT, 
Esq., President Excelsior Insurance or, No. 130 Broad- 
way ; Messrs. A.S. BARNES & BURR, No. 57 John street ; T. 
J. 


CROWEN, Esq., No. 599 Broadway, or to L. D. & C. F. 
SFIELD, Principals. 





OUNTRY AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
county to canvass for the Great National Work: “ THE 
LIOR, AND THE WAR FOR THE UNION,” 

This valuable work will have a. list of subscribers in evary 
, Post Box 4,001, New York 


a. “we 





[wo NEW BooKs 
FOR LEARNING TO 
AND WRITE FRENCH. 


PINNEY & ARNOULT’S 


French Grammar. 


Paioz $1 25. 
And F. T. WILLIAMS’'S 


English Into French. 


Price $1. 


SPEAK 


Mason ‘Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 1861. 





The Grammar is pronounced by competent teachers more 
complete than any other, containing not only the pronunciation 
of every word, but also hundreds of exercises for practice, all of 
which are sure to advance the pupil rapidly. 

“A great improvement upon all the works of the kind hitherto 
published.”—Prof P. J. Darey, Montreal. 

“The best work that has ever been published to facilitate the 
acquisition of French by the English scholar.”—Jacob Batch- 
e.der, Esq , Principal of Salem High School. 

“A great many valuable improvements.”—Prof. J. J. Burnier, 
New York. “Needs only to be known to take the precedence 
over all others now in use ’—Boston Transcript. 

ENGLISH INTO Frence is a book for practice. It furnishes in 
English material for conversation, to be turned into French, It 
may be used by teachers for recitations and reviews, and by 
pupils for practice together, in the absence of any teacher. It 
is also useful to all who wish to ‘‘ keep up their French.” 

Teachers who have used it say that their pupils find it the 


most attractive book they have ever studied. No other similar 
work exists, 

“I value it particularly.”—Prof. Micl, Harvard College. 
“T find the book a valuable addition.”—Prof. Elie Charlier, 
French Institute, New York. “I think the work will supply a 
great desideratum.”—Thos Sherwin, €sq., Principal English 
High School, Boston. ‘ It surpasses any other book in affording 
the learner facilities for improvement in French conversation.” 
—Francis Gardner, Esq , Latin High Schaal, Boston. 





ALSO, 


FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 


JEWETT’S SPIERS’ UNABRIDGED FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. From the latest Paris edition. 8vo, 1,002 pp. 
Price $2 50 


JEWETT’S SPIERS’ PRONOUNCING SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. From 
eon Abridged Paris edition. 12mo0, 717 pp. Price only 


NUGENT’S IMPROVED FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND EN- 
LISH AND FRENCH POCKET-DICTIONARY. By L. Saira, 
32mo, 855 pp. Price $1, 

These are the latest and best French Dictionaries, as they are 
also the cheapest, considering the amount of matter contained 
and prices. 

Our Catalogue. embracing many standard School-Books, will 
be sent to any address on application. Single copies of any of 
our publications sent by mail, post-paid, on reccipt of the adver- 
tised price. 

In consideration of the general depression of business, we shall 
offer this season very favorable terms, for the first introduction 
in schools of any of our Schcol- Books, to those who apply directly 
to ourseives. 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Nos. 5 & 7 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded te be the most trying te human naturs 
of any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried for their cures; but nearly all these ap 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary relies 
At last an internal Remedy has beea discovered in 


 Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


which received sever '] years’ trial as a test of its merits, before 
it was offered to the public. Certificates ef some of our most 
influential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon as a suzy ouRs; 
does its work quietly but surely strengthening the system, while 
it removes every vestige ef the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & OO., No. 115 Frank 
Wn street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Soid by 0. J. Woop & Co., No. 444 Broadway, New York, a’ 
Wholesale and Retail. 


AENUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 














AOR, a ; 
RA a 88 a ae 


THE LIVING HIPPOPOTAMUS, OR RIVER HORSE, 


From the River Nie in Ecrpt, of which the above is a faithfal 
illustration, now at the Museum, is the greatest curiosity in this 
country. He is the FIRST AND ONLY REAL HIP#?OPOTA- 
MUS ever seen in America, is engaged at an immense cost, fora 
short time only, and should be seen by every man, woman, and 
child. For fuller description and other novelties see daily 
papers and small bills. 

Admission, to all, 25 centr. Children under 10 years, 15 cents. 


O FARMERS, GARDENERS, AND FRUIT- 
raisers —THE MANCHESTBR TRACT FORSALE, 25,000 
acres of land for sale cheap, in parcels, in New Jersey, crossed by 
the Raritan and Delaware Bay Raijroad Line, and midway be- 
tween New York and Philade)phia. The climate is provervially 
healthy, the seasons very early, the soil sandy, but yields fine 
crops of all kinds five years. wheu dressed with 60 to 100 bushels 
of the celebrated Green Sand Marl, which is delivered on the 
road at six cents a bushel. Tom’s River and branches furnish 
s€ven mili-seats, with abundant and never-failing water power. 
There are cranberry marshes, beds of marl, brick, fire, and por- 
celain clay, a village at Manchester, 100 acres laid off on Acad- 
emy Hill, for an Institution, etc. Present price $10 per acre, 
$3 50 only in cash 
Free tickets and a Guide furnished to visitors wishing to pur- 
chase. The steam-boat Sea Shore, from Robinson street, twice a 
day, copnects wich the railroad cars. 
THEODORE DWIGHT, No. 29 Wall street, Office No. 6, 


THE UNION, THE CONSTITUTION, 
AND THE LAWS. 


Now is the Time to Subseribe ! 





: oe SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published 
every TUESDAY AND FRIDAY. 
CONTENTS OF NO. 1,696, [August 27th:) 


I..LEADING ARTICLES: Attacks on the Administra- 
tion ; Freedom of Speech ; Discipline ef the Volun- 
teer Army ; Instraments of Imsurrection ; Bull Run ; 
The Most Malignant Treason ; Military Prespects of 
the Southern Confederacy ; Term of Enlistment ; 
The Treasonable Press ; Editorial Paragraphs. 

II..WAR NEWS SUMMARY. 


ll - MISSOURI : Correspondence of The N. Y. Tri- 
une, 


IV..FROM NORTH CAROLINA: Cheering Loyal Indica» 
tions ; Domestic Life in the S:ate. Correspondence of 
The N. Y. Tribune. 


V..A CHAPTER OF HISTORY: Attacks on the Adminis- 
tration; Movements of Discontent or Faction; At- 
tempts to Change the Cabinet. 

VI..LATEST NEWS RECEIVED BY TELEGRAPH: Af- 
fairs in East Tennessee; Intentions of the Golden 
Circle Knights ; Operations of the Navy Department ; 
The Cause of the Rebels’ recent Stampede; A Plan of 
Gen. McGlellan Divulged. 


VU..SOUTHERN ITEMS. 


VII..FROM FORTRESS MONROE: Correspondence of The 
N. Y, Tribune. 


IX..FROM WASHINGTON: Correspondence of The N. Y. 
Tribune. 


x. ore WAR IN AMERICA: By William H. Rus- 


sell. 
X1..THE SILVER CORD: By Shirley Brooks, 
XII..BARCHESTER TOWER: By Anthony Trollope, 
XUI..AMERICAN INSTITUTE FARMERS’ CLUB, 


XIV..VERMONT POLITICS: Correspondence of The N. Y. 
Tribune. 


XV..IMPORTANT FROM HAYTI. 
XVI..FROM NEW-GRANADA. 
XVII..ENSLAVING THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 
XVIII..FROM CALIFORNIA: Summary of the Latest News 
by Pony Express. 
XIX..FROM EUROPE. 
XX..THE REBEL BANISHMENT ACT. 
XXI..POLITICAL. 
XXII... RERSONAL. 
XXII..CITY NEWS. 
XXIV..MISCELLANEOUS. 
XXV..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 


XXVI..COMMERCIAL MATTERS: Full Reports of the Stock, 
Money, Cotton, Grain, and Cattle Markets, specially 
Reported for the N. Y. Tribane. 


Traus—Ore copy, one $3. Two copies, one year, $5. 
Five copies, one year, $11 25. Ten copies, to one address 


For a Club of Twenty, we send an Extra Copy. 
For a Club of Forty, we send The Daily Tribune gratis. 


THE N. Y. DAILY TRIBUNE, $6 per annum. 
THE N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE, $2 per annum. 
For Club Terms, see Taz Tarsunz of any date. 
Address THE TRIBUNE. New York. 
Wren LADY AS FIRST ASSISTANT IN 
the H to speak 





untington Union scheol. Must be able 
French fluently, and to teach the Mathematics, as well 
as the Common Kaglish $350. Address 
8. WOODHUGL, Huntington, L. lL. 





5 


Wan. 8. HICKS, COMMISSION MER- 
chant, No. 17 Water street, New York, for the sale 
of Flour, Grain, Beef, Pork, etc. Particular attention given to 
Wool, Hops, Butter, and Cheese. 








ME a ny we -----~ : 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
OMES FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS 


IN THE 
GARDEN STATE OF THE WEST, 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company 


HAVE FOR SAL 


1,200,000 Acres 
RICH FARMING LANDS 


In 
TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD: 
on 
LONG CREDIT AND AT LOW PRICES. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS, AND WORKING-ME™. 

The attention ef the enterprising and industrious portion of the 
community is directed to the fotlowing statements and Liberal im 
ducements offered them by the 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY, 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them, by proper en 
perseverance, and industry, to provide comfortable homes 
themselves and families, with, comparatively speaking, very little 


capital. 
LANDS QE ILLINOIS, 

No State in the Valley of The Mississippi offers s9 great an t- 
ducement to the settler as the State of Hiinois. Thére is no por- 
tion of the world where all the conditions of climate and sell a6 
admirably combine to produce those two great stapies, Coan em@ 
Waeat, as the prairies of Illinois, 

THE SOUTHERN PART 
Of the State lies within the zone of the Cotton regions, while the 
soil is admirabiy adapted to the growth of Tobacee and Hemp, 
and the Wheat is worth from 15 to 20 cents more per bushel thas 
that raised further North. 
RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS, 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such wen- 
derful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Middle States 
are moving to Illinois in great numbers. The area of Illinois 
about equal to that of England, and the soil is so rich that it will 
support twenty miNions of people. 

EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 

These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in lengt&, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and riv 
thus affording an uabroken communication with the Kastera 
Southern markets. 

APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil; the great resources of the State in coal and fron are 
almost untouched. The invariable rule that the mechanic arte 
flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will follow at am 
early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next ten years the 
natural laws and necessities of the case warrant the belief thea 
at least five hundred thousand people will be engaged in the Stabe 
of Tinois in various manufacturing employments, 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS, 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended on the 
railroad system of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income from 
several of these works, with a valuable public fund in lands, ge 
to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ABZ LIGHT, aad must 
consequently every day increase, 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State debt is only $10,105,398 14, and within the last three 
years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may reasonably em- 
pect that in ten years it will become extinct. 

PRESENT POPULATION. 

The State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,625 pex- 
sons having been added since 1850, making the present populle- 
tion 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per cent. in ten years, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 

The Agricultural Products of Illinois are greater than those of 
any other State. The products sent out during the past year em- 
ceeded 1,500,000 tuns. The wheat crop of 1860 approaches 
35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not less thaa 148,- 
000,000 busheis. 

FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immediate 
results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being com- 
posed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which is unsurpassed 
by any on the globe. 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the Company have sold 1,300,000 acres. They sell 
only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains an agree- 
ment to cultwate. The road has been constructed through these 
lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850, the population 
Sorty-nine counties, through which it passes, was oniy 335, 
gnc prhich 479,293 have been added; making the whet+ popata 

On 314,001, « gain of 143 per cent. 
EVIDENces or rnosrEKITY, 

As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tuns of freight, including 8,600,000 bushels of graim, 
and 250,000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the line lagt 


year. 
EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free-scheol system 
encouraged by the State and endowed with a large revenue fer 
the support of schools. Their children can live in sight of 
the church and school-houses, and grow up with the prosperity of 
the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre, ae 
cording to location, quality, etc. First-class farming lands sell 
for about $10 to $12 per acre; and the relative expense of sub- 
duing prairie land as compared with wood-land is in the ratio ef 
1 to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of sale for the bulk of 
these lands wil! be 


ONE YEAR’S INTEREST IN ADVANCE, 
atsix percent. per annum, and six interest notes at six per cent, 
payable respectively in one, two, three, four, five, and six yeamg 
from date of sale ; aud four notes for principal, payable in four, 
five, six,or seven years from date of sale; the contract stipa- 
lating that one-tenth of the tract purchased shall be fenced aad 
cultivated, each and every year, for five years from date of sala, 
so that at the end of five years one-half shal! be fenced and under 
cultivation. 


TWENTY PER CENT. WILL BE DEDUCTED 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at sig 
dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five doMars. 

Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, producticas, 
prices, and terms of payment, can be had on application te 


. W. FOSTER, 
Land Commissioner, Chicage, Ui. 


Fer the names of the Towns, Villages, and Cities situated epee 
the Illinois Central Railroad, see pages 188, 189, and 190, APPLS&- 
TON’S RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Dr. Tobias’ 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


OR THE CURE OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 

Headache, Toothache, Stiff Neck and Joints, Sprains, at, 

Colic, Bowel Complaints, Dysentery, Croup, etc. For all ot ‘he 
above we warrant a speedy cure. 

Remember! This article is a success, not an experiment. 4 € 
Fourteen years it has been tested, and never has failed in a aia- 
gle instance. For Curonic Rugvmatism, Pains iN Toe Limea, 
etc., bear in mind, relief is certain, and a positive eure is sure te 
follow. 

Heapacet of all kinds—we warrant to cure, 

For Purnip Sore THROAT, QuINSY, and DipatTaert, it is a coe 
tain remedy, and has saved hundreds the past three months. 

For Coveus, Coins, and Inr_vgnza, it cannot be beat. 

CROUP, CROUP ! it positively eures—it is the only remedy 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint. 

Dysentery, Couic, Cramp, and Arrgorions oF tax Bowsis are 
instantly cured. It does not constipate, like many medioines, 
but carries off the bad secretions, and a healthy action follows, 

We are confident if once used no family will be without it. 

Price 25 and 50 cents. 


DR. TOBIAS’ 
Venetian Horse Liniment. 


Pint Bottles only 50 cents. 

For Lamenzss, Cours, GaLis, Sprains, Coui0, Sona Taroags, 
Ovenaeatiné, Bavises, etc. It is warranted cheaper and better 
than any other article ever offered to the public. Thousands of 
animals have been cured of Lameness, Colic, etc., by this Linf- 
ment, in many instances after having been turned out as useless. 
Orders are constantly received from the racing stables of Ba- 
giand for fresh supplies of this invaluable article, 

None genuine unless signed 8S, I. TOBLAS. 

Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers everywhere. 

Office, No. 56 Certlandt street, New York. 


Rutgers Female Institute, 


FIFTH AVENUE; 


(Between Forty-first and Forty-second sts.) 
The Ninetieth Term of this Institution will commence Wednes- 


~~ 
itute is divided into Three Departments: the Cot- 
legiate— Miss A. E. Hoadley, (of the late ye Institute,) 
Princfpal ; the Academic—Miss E. Holcomb, Prineipal; and the 
Preparatory— Miss H. A. Hawkins, Principal. 
RATES OF TUITION. 
Senior Class, ~ per quarte ir. 








Collegiate Department..{ Middle " 
7 Junior " 4 - 
cademic " 
a Advance" s ; 
paratory « Primary 
i. { Prima " 6 > 


French. Italian, German, and Latin, each 5 
Instruction on the Piano, Harp, and Guitar, and in Drawing 
and Painting, at usual charges. : 
The Trustees solicit the continued patronage of the publie, 
believing that or a = comesstoace ous — 
tion Institute, its carefully-a corps 
teachers ey on pies mathe and the —— prov: made for the 
health and comfort of the pupils, will give the fullest satisfac- 
tion. 


For Circulars, terms of boarding Pupils, etc., a Rutgers 
Female Institute, No. 437 Fifth avenue. » apply 
H. M. PIERCE, President, 


([UE MISSES GREEN WILL REOPEN THEIG 

school ounD adies on le 

Savenmimicuattiman 
‘August 31, 1861. 
























































































































































































































































toeven question the matter. 
lost property, that charge all onemancipation. It is not, 
however, a just charge, but to the bad management of 
the planters immediately after emancipation, and the 
want of capital. 


Kawmily Beading. 
— 
WAR NEWS IN OUR VILLAGE. 


the early train, and carrier-boy in 
ae sees the news almost as soon as they do 
oo the city. And we ‘ancy there is a special advant- 
age just now in being out in the country when the 
paper arrives. It is good to sit down and 
yead in the pure quiet air, and under the noble old 
elm that stood where it does now when tidings came 
to the forefathers of the hamlet from Lexington and 
@encord, and suddenty to their sons drafted at a later 
erieis for the defense of Boston. There is something 
really inspiring in the shadow of these venerable 
trees that have stirred with such breezes in the past, 
and still ‘fling forth their stalwart branches in defi- 
ance'of worse enemies than those of the first Revo- 
tation. Many a day the sight of them even has 
revived lessons of hope, and trust, and patient en- 
durance a century old; and if there be “ tongues in 
trees,” how eloquently these might speak from the 
experience of the past one hundred years! But you 
would not mistrust they had stood through such 
eventful times—and all through our quiet street 
peace still reigns as it did one year ago. Seed-time 
and harvest has come and are going just as then. 
Leafy honors ‘and the livery of green have been as- 
sumed as usual—only here and there diversified with 
“yed, white, and blue’”’—and the nine o’clock bell 
bushes the village to rest just as when there were 
“No rude alarms of raging foes, 
No cares to break the long repose.” 
Yet something unusual is astir, by the way every- 
bedy hurries now to read the morning paper. Buta 
few months ago the fresh damp sheet lay unread and 
drying till work was over, and the tea-table cleared. 
Now, we villagers can no more do without our morn- 
img news, than our fathers could without their “ bit- 
ters.” Everybody awaits the coming of the “ paper 
messenger,” and young men and maidens, old men 
and children; consult it anxiously as the leaves of the 
Sibyl. The team cannot start till the weight of sus- 
pense is gone as to ‘‘ what is the news,” and even 
eld chanticlker seems to take his key-note for the 
day from the daily paper. 

Yet there is not the same greediness as there was 
a little while ago to devour the news. We have got 
so used to breakfasting and supping on pistols and 
eoffee, bomb- shells and gunpowéer-tea, that it seems 
like ordinary food, especially now that “sensation 
dispatches ” are omitted—and some are falling back 
even into the old habit of letting the paper rest 
where it dropped, like an unexploded bomb. 

Every once in a while, however, news comes that 
kindles the old flame, and makes us crave the next 
issue eagerly as the fever patient his draught; and 
when it comes, every line thrills like an electric wire, 
and it is almost too much for weak nerves. But at 
such times it is a blessed relief to look around and 
upward, and see everything in nature all so cheerful 
and beautiful, and then look up through al! to na- 
ture’s God. We remember to have read those sad 
tidings from Bull Run on acalm summer morning 
when the blue sky overhead shone more serene than 
ever in contrast with the gloomy page beneath, and 
the smiling meadow yonder made us almost forget 
that disastrous battle-field in old Virginia—and we 
felt then as never before that “the lines had fallen 
te us in pleasant places.” There had been a thun- 
der-storm the night before—but one star after another 
shone out again ere the night was over, and when 
the day dawned no trace was left of the lurid flash 
and angry roar athwart that summer sky. So, re- 
lieving incidents and better tidings came one by one 
to cheer us after the first shock of the tempest was 
over, and at this late day we recall that disaster 
as but a storm in the night. Like people else- 
where, of course we discuss the war news after we 
read it; and it is wonderful how wse we all have 
grown within the past few months in military mat- 
ters. Everybody has his “say,” and everybody his 
bar of judgment at which officers and privates must 
stand or fall—for is not this one of those “ inaliena- 


B. wants a foreign missi»yn and C. would like to be 
attorney-general.” 


he would apply to the American Board. 
tious !” what a shame so to accuse them. It is one of 
the devices ; and when bad men have made the very 
name ‘of politics to be abhorred, Christian men will 
help on the mischief by proclaiming “ Oh, it’s dirty 
business, better keep away,” while they impugn the 
motives of those who are willing to undertake what 
costs them a trial at every step. 


Satan wants. ‘Leave the ship of state to him, he 
will find sailors enough, while he quietly acts as 
‘commander. 


will find all quiet enough, his sailors will save you 
all trouble, and your course will be all the smoother 
for being downward and with the current. 


you trusted so blindly. 
fault’ because things: go wrong, but it may be that 


we are not therefore free from blame. 
heard that the path of duty was always straight and 


“Geod men! they won't be good jong. Besides, 


Foreign mission! if B. wanted a foreign mission 
“ Ambi- 


“ Nothing to do with politics.” That is just what 


If you won’t open your eyes nor your ears, you 


‘Presently, when the noble ship goes dashing 
among the breakers, you will awake and be sorry 


It is very easy to neglect one’s duty, and then find 
It was never 


plain and easy. There are certain passages about 
denying one’s self, and taking up the cress and for- 
saking all, which may have a meaning, although 
there are no c:owns of martyrdom just now. And 
men may find that they can “labor and suffer re- 
proach,” in doing precisely this business of the care 
of government, and providing for the welfare of their 
children and the generations to come. 

The work will be done. “If you wish a thing to 
be well done, do it yourself.” Ernest. 





A MEMORIAL FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


To tne Epirors or Toe INDEPENDENT: 

I have recently seen in your paper notices of effuris 
made in England to erect monuments to Dr. Watts, 
the Christian poet, and John Bunyan, author of “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” I am induced to inguire why it 
is that the man who organized the first Sunday-school 
society has not been honored by some such acknowl- 
edgment? Inorder to show why this should be done, 
I present some facts relating to Sabbath schools pre- 
vious to the organization of such a society. 

As early as the year 1527, Martin Luther institated 
Sabbath-schools in Germany. ‘They were devoted to 
the study of the Bible, catechism, singing the praises 
of God, and the great duty of prayer.” 

Previous to the year 1584, Charles Borromeo, a 
Catholie priest, and Archbishop of Milan, organized 
Sabbath-schools, first in the cathedral in the city of 
Milan, and after that throughout his diocese. In ad- 
dition to religious instruction, writing was taught in 
these schools. 

In 1688, Rev. Joseph Alleine (author cf the ‘ Alarm 
to the Unconverted’’) had a Sabbath scheol attached 
to his church at Taunton, Somersetshire, England. 

In 1767, Rev. John Frederich Oberlin became pastor 
of Waldbach, France. He there established the first 
infant-schools ever known. He also required the 
children from the four villages composing his parish 
to attend the parish church every Sabbath in rotation, 
to sing the hymns they had learned, to recite the 
religious lessons they had committed to memory 
during the week, and to receive instruction from the 
pasior. Mr. Oberlin was so conscientious in his anti- 
slavery principles, that he would voluntarily deprive 
himself cf the use of tea, coffee, or any other article 
the product of slave labor. 

In 1778, a rev. gentleman by the name of Kinder- 
maun formed a Sabbath-school in a Bohemian village 
in which he was settled. Others followed his ex- 
ample ; the happy result of which was that “in Bo- 
hemia crime almost immediately began to diminish.” 
It is said that the sovereign, Maria Theresa, rewarded 
Kineermaun by conferring on him a title of nobility. 

It has been claimed in more than one locality in 
America that Sabbath-schools were organized in them 
previous to those by Robert Raikes. But the era of 
Sunday-schools dates from the year 1781 or 1782, when 
Robert Raikes commenced them in the city of Glou- 





ble rights” that we are even now defending against | 
But as time passes on there | 


the rebel and traitor ? 
is a growing disposition to take the stubborn facts 
as they come, without note or comment. 

Simple country-folks are of course liable to have 


watch the expression of the eye traveling from para- 


giaph to paragraph in the pursuit of knowledge | have been very difficult to farnish schools with books 


But months of daily discipline | 


under. difficulties. 
have served to render even us tolerably skiilful in 


getting at the real facts in the case, and the days of | 


fault-finding seem passing away with the muggy dog- 
days of the season. 

We are coming to think oftener and more tenderly 
of the soldiers, especially of one and another who 
have lately gone from our own rural retreat with 
the dew of youth and many fervent blessings on 
their heads. Nothing so surely keeps the heart alive 
for the latest news, as to have a loved one or an old 
friend now in the service of country ; and we know 
of this.and that neigabor who can hardly open their 
morning paper now without a tremor and flush. 
God bless them and theirs! But yesterday we were 


boys together where “the pomp and circumstance of 


war” was but a holiday parade, and the sword 
seemed indeed beaten into a plowshare. Battle then 
was only a sham fight, and martial music sounded 
dreamily as a moonlit serenade. The scene is chang- 
ed now for scme that were with us then. There 
are faces missing here and there, and familiar seats 
vacant; for home-life is exchanged for camp-life, 


and the farmer’s fare and tools for the soldier’s ra- 


tions, musket, and bayonet. 


By-and-by. we shall hear some morning that our 
boys have been in battle—and thea the list of wouad- 
ed and dead—and then the “aching void” some- 
But their 
tears at parting were long since dried, and so shall 
A stern purpose has, we trust and 
pray, possessed our boys to battle bravely for the 
And so, should any fall in battle, their brave 
deeds shall not go unrecorded, nor their memories 
ever perish in the hearts and homes they have left 


where that no spoils of victory can fill. 
eurs be now. 


right. 


behind. 
To-morrow is the Sabbath. 


this crisis. 


are at rest.” W. E. B. 





SATAN’S DEVICES. 


We are not ignorant of his devices. Sometimes 
the spirit of darkness is transformed into an angel 
of light to deceive men ; sometimes he will put down 
a good work by ridicule or by throwing it into dis- 
repute ; again, when he cannot hinder, he will urge 
en to extravagance, to extremes, and so injure or 


ruiu the cause. 


Individuals or nations, it is all the same, if only 


wuin be wrought. 


No plainer device is just now apparent than the 
throwing contempt upon politics. Politics, ,the 
science of government; with us, of self-govern- 
ment; in which each one has an interest and is 
bound to take a part—and the better and more intel- 
ligent the man, the more need of his work and in- 


fluence. 


But let a good man, from good motives, turn his 
attention to government—to reform, and even his 


best friends will suspect him. 


“T am glad your brother is willing to give time and 
attention to help on these measures and put down 


abuses. We need more jus! such men.” 


“ Oh, Ido not give much credit to his motives; the 


fact is, he has grown ambitious.” 


“ Mr. A. took an interest in the last election, and 


worked hard to promote the choice of a good man.” 


is an ne ee after the loaves and fishes. Politics 


irty business ; he’d better let all ” 
“Tam sind te alone, 
Mis time good 


wrong.” 


' lected children on the Sabbath for the purpose of giv- 


Aspe | entire henor conferred on Robert Raikes ? 
their credulity imposed upon, and before the newe | 


arrangements were straightened, it was curious to | 


cester, England. 
Why is it that Luther, Borromeo, Alleine, Oerlin, 
Kindermaun, and others, who are known to have col- 


ing them religious instruction, are passed by, and the 


I will endeavor to answer the query, by stating 
that, in the cays of those who first made the effort, 
the art of printing was in its infancy, and it would 


and other prin‘ed matter indispensab'e to their suc 
cess. This difficulty continued partially for a long 
time, but in the days of Mr. Raikes the art was so far 
advanced that books and papers were comparatively 
cheap. Notwithstanding all these advantages, Sua- 
day-schools might have been lost again, had not an 
omniscient eye been over them, fur they really did 
cease to exist in Gloucester after the death of Mr. 
Raikes. 
Aji things, however, were much more favorable for 
their. general introduction, they had been tried and 
pioven beneficial, bocks could be procuréd cheaper 
than at any former pevxiod, and Christians were b2- 
coming. more generally imbued with a missionary 
spirit. Still there was no concert of action among 
the friends of the enterprise, and in fact it was not 


blessing, from first to last. Thousands have become 
freeholders—settied in families, and begin to act like 
men and women, and not slaves. The present awaken- 
ing has brought out more than ever the advantages of 
the noble act of her Majesty in giving freedom to the 
peopie of this country. 


the colored man will ‘soon pass into oblivion, all beiag 
obliged to admit the advantages of emancipation, as 
others have of the increased domestic comforts and the 
increase of exports and imports. In slavery times our 
imports were about-$2,000,000. Now they are more than 
$6,000,000. The people clothed, fed, housed, educated— 
possessors of ‘lands, horses, carts, and other property— 
all this looks like living. Are the colored peop!e of 
Newark better off by being free? So are the people of 
- Jamaica. 


| a health, bone, and muscle-creator. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








There are a few who have 


Emancipation has been a blessing, and nothing but a 





The-slanders heaped upon this land by the enemies of 


The Government of the country is now administered 
for the mass of the people as well as for the few. Taoere 
is a feeling that the country will prosper when the 
people of the country prosper—not the few officials, but 
the producers of the country. The small ‘freeholders 
have not been respected or cared for heretofore. Now 
their interests are looked after by the Government. We 
have a goodly number of colored men in the Hon. House 
of Assembly. Ard they have influence—are men of 
talents. The Attorney-General is a colored man, and 
also a member of the House. Many of our first lawyers 
and members of the bar, many of our doctors, merchants, 
jobbers, editoms, and Government officers are colored 
men. All offices of honor or emolument are open to 
them. 

This certainly is an advantage, especially if they fill 
these offices with fidelity and efficiency, which I am 
happy to say they do, generally. 

But I must close right here, as Bro. Rev. W. P. New- 
man, (colored,) who takes this to New York, must now 
start for Kingston. 

Most affectionately, 
LoREN THOMPSON. 





ARMY CORN-BREAD. 


InpIAN CoRN being in whole or in part the food of 
nine-tenths of the people of Mexico, the various modes 
of its preparation as food have been so studied and 
experimented on as to develop the most valuable re- 
sults, unnoticed and overlooked however in the gen- 
era] contempt felt by foreigners for everything “ Mex- 
ican.” 

Their mode of manufacturing “ pan de maiz,’ or 
corn-biscuit, is just what we need to know at the 
present time, when wheat hard bread fails to satisfy 
our volunteer soldiers. The writer gives it, trusting 
that some of our enterprising, patriot’c bakers will 
improve on the hints, and furnish such satisfactory 
specimens to the commissary department as will war- 
rant its being placed on the list of army rations. 

The very best corn to be found is cleansed, boiled 
in lime water until swelled and soft, then washed and 
worked in two or three waters to loosen and throw off 
the eyes and skin and remove the lime taste, (hominy 
is so made in Pennsylvania,) when it is ground into 
dough, rolled to thickness required, cut to shape, 
and is ready for the oven; it must be “kiln dried,” 
and when free from moisture is cooled in single layers. 

No butter, lard, yeast, salt, or other agent, need be 
or must be used; the very minute remaining traces 
of lime being not only a preservative, but valuable as 


In this form, corn- bread will keep sweet and whole- 
seme as long as it is protected from damp and wet, is 
always palatable, and does not dry up the mouth and 
throat in eating like wheat hard bread, but apparently 
possesses the property of producing the flow of saliva 
necessary to moisten in mastication. 

It is the only form in which corn-bread can be 
inade so as to s€rve army uses. 

Any soldier of a single campaign’s experience can 
substantiate the fact that the wheat hard bread fur- 
nished by contract for our armies invariably becomes 
infested with bugs, maggots, insects, and indescrib- 
able vermin ; on the other hand, the writer has eaten 
(Mexican made) corn-biscuit some months old, hauled 
in a cotton bag on an open ox-cart from the interior 
of Mexico to Monterey, which was sweet, sound, and 
nutritious. 

‘Very simple and inexpensive additions to the ma- 
chinery of any of our large steam bakeries, would 
furnish the facilities for making it in any quantity, at 
one half the cost of wheat army bread, and give our 
brave boys wholesome, good marching and fighting 
food ; something they will not have to free from ver- 
min before eating, and cf which they will not so soon 
beceme satiated and disgusted. H. Hi. T. 





LULY GILBERT. | 


A pEak little girl, aged seven years, seven months, 
and six days, the last of five daughters, and the object 
of deep parental affection, has just left this world to 
join her four angel sisters in their home in the skies. 


tract headed “I Never Go ro Prayers.” 
nel read it aloud and replied, “ That is true, sir.” “I 
hope, then, it will be true no longer,” I replied, and 
then passed on. 


Selections. 
A FEW HOURS ON FEDERAL HILt. 
Frzuinc the usual reaction occasioned by the ex- 





citement of the Sabbath, and not willing taat Mon- 
day should be a blank day, and remembering that it 
is written, ‘ As we have therefore o,pertunity, let us 
éo 
what might result from a visit among the soldiers a+ 
Federal Hill. So I armed myself with a few hundred 
pages of tracts and wended my way to the camp. 
As I approached the sentinel, I inquired, 


unto all men,” I concluced I would see 


“Can I go into the encampment ?” 

Sentinel. ‘ Yes, sir, walk in.” 

‘< Will you accept of a tract, sir?” ; 
Sentinel. “‘ Thank you, sir.” I handed him the 
The seati- 


Soon I approached a group of some six or eight 


seated in a circular form, whom I addressed. “ Gen- 
tlemen, shall I give you some tracts?” “ Thank you, 
sir,” was the simultaneous response. I handed one 


of them the tract headed “Way 4m I Nor a Caris- 
TIAN ?”’ 

“Why am I not a Christian,” he repeated, as he 
read and re-read the heading of the tract. i‘ 

“ Perhaps I can supply the answer,” handing a 
comrade by him at the same time the tract headed 
“ T never go to prayers.” 

“Ts that intended for the answer ?” said one. 

“ Not that I know of,” I replied ; “‘ but it is a very 
good answer, for if men are Christians they are at- 
tendants upon the duty of prayer, and if they are 
regular at their prayers, they are usually good Caris- 
tians.” 

“How do you know I am not a Christian?” in- 
quired the first. 

“Ido not,” I replied ; “I inferred, however, from 
your ‘manner of reading, and your repetition of the 
heading of the tract.” 

“Tt is true, sir,’ he said, “but I have never yet 
forgotten my God.” 

As I passed on through the camp, it soon became 
known that I was distributing tracts, the men ran 
after and surrounded me, requesting me to supply 
them. I¢oon distributed all my English tracts among 
the eager soldiery, and, to my surprise, fouad myself 
a welceme visitor among them on such a mission, 
even to some who were engaged in a game of cards 
As I had some few German tracts left, and there 
were some Germans and a company of French, I 
concluded I would try to distribute these among 
those who could read them. I found them as eager as 
the others. One Frenchman has his wife in company 
dressed as a Zouave, called by the French “ vivan- 
dieres,’ who marches by the side of her husband, 
and in her marches she carries a very tastefully 
painted gallon keg, swung over her shoulders—said 
keg is said to contain the pure French brandy ; how 
pure it may be, I know not, but as it belongs to her, 
I suppose it must be French without doubt. Io camp 
she is a privileged character, having a square tent of 
her own, and deals out the soul-destroying and camp- 
debasing liquid. I concluded I would try a visit to 
her headquarters, but sensible conversation was out 
of the question, it seemed to be a miniature Babel. 
However, I ventured to offer my tracts, they were 
readily and thankfully received by her and her bac- 
chanalian patrons. I left the camp well pleased with 
my visit, and the kind reception 1 had received, and 
cetermined to repeat the experiment of contributiag 
my mite toward the salvation of those soldiers, be- 
lieviog that they are thrown in my way to give me 
an opportunity for their spiritual good.— Baltimore 
Methodist Protestant. 


“E PLURIBUS UNUM.” 


WE have received the following noble, fervid, and 
patriotic lyric for publication, from its author, Rev. 
John Pierpont. It proves that the unwearied fire of 
genius stili glows, undimmed by age, in the soul of 
an honored American poet, whose first production 
was published half a century ago. Mr. Pierpont is 
76 years old, and his poem has the “ spirit of ’76.”’ 
As regards mere age, however, time practices on us 
a deception in regard to him ; for his form seems to 
grow more erect, his gait more vigorous, his mind 
more vivid and creative, as he advances in years. 
The soul of youth breathes and burns in his verse, 
and animates his frame. Indeed, he promises in 
body to survive even the literary reputation of many 
of his yourger contemporaries ; and the hyperbole 
of good feeling, ‘“ may he live a thousand years,” is 
not so extravagant a wish in respéct to him as it is 
to others— Boston Transcript. 





3 
The harp of the minstrel with melody rings, 

When the muses have taught him to touch and to tune it; 
But though it may have a full octave of strings, 

To both maker and minstrel the harp isa unit, 

So the power that creates 
\ Our Republic of states, 

Into harmony briugs them at different dates ; 
And the thirteen or thirty, the Union once done, 
Are “E Pluribus Unum”—of many made one. 


Il. 


| The science that weighs in her balance the spheres, 


And has watched them since first the Chaldean began it, 
Now and then, as she counts them and measures their 
years, 
Brings into our system, and names a new planet. 
Yet the old and new stars, 
Venus, Neptune, and Mars, 
As they drive round the sun their invisiole cars, 
Whether faster or slower their races they rar, 





In some respects Luly Gilbert was a remarkable 
child ; while in other respects she was like al! other 
children, having her likes and her dislikes, her fancies | 
and her feelings ; but among all her childish weak- | 





known except in the immediate vicinity of Giou- 
ce ster. 





Yes, there are Sun- 
days in war, at least with us in the country. Every 
day in fact seems a Sabbath, so quiet it is, and so 
fraught with momentous interests is every hour at 
We need now more than ever one day 
in seven of relief from the racking suspense of the 
week. We mast have a Sunday when no morning 
paper comes, and we have time to think and pray 
over what crowds upon the mind every other day. 
Ever since the war brake out our Sabbaths in the 
country have seemed peculiarly sacred—and even 
when war news has flashed upon us then most start- 
lingly, it has oxuly added fuel to our altar- fire, and in- 
spired fresh aspirations for that shining shore, “ where 
the wicked ,cease from troubling, and the weary are 


see Mr. B. end Mr. ©. so active. 
we are goite ai men took held of ihe government ; 


But God always provides the means fur accom- 
plisbirg his own work. Just at this time he put it 


Lendon to take measures to form a society for sup- 
porting week-day schools throughout England, for the 
purpose of teaching poor children to read the Bible. 
He had gone so far as to bring the subject before a 


deacen, and induced them to appoint a committee to 
investigate the mafter and report at.a future meéting. 
The further this committee extended their inquiries, 
the more appalling the work seemed to be, on account 
ef its megnitude. It was doubtless providentially 
ordered that just at this time the first printed notise 
of Mr. Raikes’s Sunday-scheols should fall into the 
hands of William Fox, the mover of the project of 
forming the society; and consequently, when the 
committee mace their report, Mr. Fox, being chair- 
msn, proposed that the society about to be organized 
be called the “ Society for promoting Sunday-Schools 
throughout the British Dominions.”” That name was 
adopted, and tke Society was organized Sept. 7, 
1785, thus giving to England and the world one of 
the most efficient missionary systems of this or any 
o\her age. 

Mr. ‘ox was a soldier in the Sunday-school army 
a little more than forty years after the organization 
of this society, and saw many other similar societies 
instituted in different parts of the world, among the 
last of which was our own American S -S. Union in 
1824. He died April 1, 1826, aged 91 years. 

It is no more than just that a monument be erected 
to the memory of William Fox—not a cold marble 
shait, but a living, breathing reality. This may be 
cone by selecting the 7th day of September for holding 
Sunday-school concerts, picnics, ard celebrations, 
not only in England and America, but throughout 
Christendom. And let us remember that without his 
labors in forming that society the achools of Robert 
Raikes might have become extinct, and we left with- 
out those pleasant weekly reunions that we all so 
much enjoy. 

Should further information be desirable on this sub- 
ject, I would refer your Philadelphia readers to a 
small volume in the old Franklin Library, published 
in London a p. 1830, and entitled “A Memoir of Wil- 
liam Fox, Founder of the Sunday-school Society.” 

Peoria, Tll., July, 1861. é.U. P; 


HAPPY EFFECTS OF EMANCIPATION 
IN THE ISLAND OF JAMAWA. 


To rug Epirors oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Messrs. Epitors : While in Newark the other day, 
I heard Dea. J. H. Woodhull read a letter received by 
him from Rev. L. Thompson, giving him an account 
of the remarkable revival of religion in the Eliot Mis- 
sion last winter, and of the effects of the emancipation 
of the slaves in the Island. Feeling that the facts 
narrated would be deeply interesting to the public 
mind in our own country—now excited and inquiring 
—I obtained permission to send the following ex- 
tract. 

Belleville, N. J., Aug. 19, 1861. E. Cotton. 

Exot Mission Station, June 3, 1861. 

J. H. Woopxnvt, Esq.— 

-My Very Dear Frienp: Your letter of Feb. 15th has 
just come to hand. . You ask me to give my 
views of the effects of emancipation on the whole people 
ard goversment. There can be no doubt as to the bene- 
ficial results of emancipation on the mass of the people, 
and jt is daily becoming more so, We here have ceased 

















| stating a thing, but in strict accordance with truth. 
into the heart of a wholesale merchant in the city of | \t the age of sixteen months she was taken by her 





business meeting of the church in which he was a | 


nesses, she was never known to deviate one iota | 


from the plain, simple truth. She did not seem to | 


know that there was any other way cf speaking or | 


parents to Europe, where she remained nearly three | 
years, during which time she saw and learned a great 
geal, At the age of three years and a half Luly had 
| become a good reader, having taught herself—her 
only instructor being a colered nurse, who was plied 
continually with the questions, “What does that | 
spell?” and “What does that mean?” etc., etc. | 
Hier parents tried, as much as possible, to keep her | 
fiom books ; but it was of no use; she would get 
bold of newspapers, would read the sign-boards in the 
sheets, and the names on boxes, always asking her 
questions, and never satisfied until she got a plain 
and definite answer. 

By her indefatigable study, for it was nothing else, | 
she became a good reader of the Scriptures at the 
age of three and a half years. 

Very early in her Bible reading she took a great 
fancy to the Book cf Revelations, and never lost her 
interest while she lived. She was a good Bible 
schclsr—had a very general knowledge of ancient | 
apd modern history, and was well versed in the | 
popoler literature of the day, as there were certain 
méegazines and joumals she tas sure to have, and 








Are “E Pluribus Unum”—of many made one. 


III. 
Of that system of spheres, should but one fly the track, 
Or with others conspire for a general! dispersioa, 
By the great central orb they would ai! be brought back, 
And held each in her place by a wholesome cvercion. 
Should one daughter of light 
Be indulged ia her flight, : 
They would all be engulfed by old Chaos and Nizht. 
So must none of our sisters be sulfered to run ; 
Yor, “E Pluribus Unum”—we all go, if one. 
IV. 
Let the demon of discord our melody mar, 
Or treason’s red hand rend our Union asunder ; 
Break ene string from our harp, or extinguish one star, 
The whole system’s ablaze with its lightning and 
thunder. 
Let the discord be hushed! 
Let the traitors be crusted! : 
Though “Legion” their name, all with victory flushed! 
For aye must our motto stand, fronting the sun ; 
« E Pluribus Unum”—though many, we're ONE. 





NEWSPAPER PAYMENTS. 


Nov a solitary subscriber owes us a dollar; on the 
contrary, we owe them four mare Journals ; but we 
are urging a plea for our exchanges, some of whom 
have stopped, others are in a deadly drag, and many 
more must fall into the same condemnation, some of 
them losing the products of the labor of a lifetime ; 
and all this because the men whom they have done 


| eo much to amuse and instruct and gratify, withhold 


ihe piitance of a dollar or two or three, which they 
could certainly pay, if they had but the will. Shame, 
a burning shame, to alisuch! The order of payment 
is of great practical importance. It is a tenfold 





read, as they made their appearance from week to 
week, and from month to month. All this reading | 


scheol, and had never had a teacher. Her language 
had been obtained almost wholly from books, so that it 
was strictly aecurate and grammatical. 

That Luly was an intelligent, positive Christian 
perhaps cannot be said; but that she was of that 
happy number of whom the Savior said, « Of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,’’ cannot be denied. She was 
a great lover of music, had learned many sweet litile 
bymns, which were her delight morning and evening, 
and through the cay; and her prayers were never 
forgotten. The last night but one before she died, 
she had to be taken up and placed on a pillow beside 
ber bed while she said her prayers; the night before 
she died she was so feeble that she said her prayers 
in bed, but was careful to te her parents that she 
had done so. 

Luly always spoke of her sisters in heaven with a 
sweetly subdued voice ; aid a few days before she 
died she asked her mother “how she should know 
her sister Mary when she got to heaven.” 

It was evident to her parents that Luly was con- 
scious until she had got almcst over the dark waters, 
and it was a comfort to them to be permitted to ac- 
company her so far, almost to the gates of pearl; 
they sent messages of love to the dear ones who had 
gone over before her; and when they could go no 
further they, with bleeding hearts, kissed her good- 
by, and committed her to the escort of angels who 
bad been commissioned to bear her spirit upward. 
She entered into the city, and is at rest. 

There are many beautiful things about these five 
angel sisters, which may some day be written in @ 
little book for children, with the hope that others may 
be led to love that Savior whom they delight to honor. 





To Prevent Posts From Heavinc —The author of 
“ The Young Farmer's Manual”—S. E. Todd—ssys the 
best remedy is to cut a notch in eo pot about four 
inches from the bottom, and ram the well into the 
notches, or place stones in them. This is given as & 
most effectual remedy. Posts heave by the action of 
frost on the gro around them, where it is thor- 
cughly saturated with water. On ground drained 





was of her own volition. She had never been to | 


omy of happiness and health to pay ten debts 
overaging a dollar each, than to pay one of ten dol- 
lars; for ten persons are gratified, ten holes are 
stopped, ten chances of being dunned are removed 
instead of one, ten annoyances are got rid of instead 
of one; for what is a greater annoyance, a greater 
jar on a sensitive mind than to be dunned for a dol- 
jar when there is not a penny in the pocket? You 
feel mean because you are so poor, and meaner still 
from the consciousness that your neighbor has fouad 
out that you cannot pay @ contemptible dollar, while 
if you know that he really needs it, mortification and 
regret are added to the catalogue. The smailest 
gebts should be paid first, on the presumption that 
the smaller the debt, the poorer is your creditor, the 
less his ability to bor.ow, in case he is disappointed 
in getting What you owe him, and the less can he 
sfiord the time required in calling on you.—-Hali’s 
Journal of Health. 


EXPLORATIONS IN LABRADOR. 





Hind, artist, with eight voyageurs and In tians. They 
ascended the main and east branch of the Moisic as 


ly been peopled with numerous bands of Indians at 
some not very remote period, the remains of their 





either naturally or artificially, they never beave. 


| 


j 


epcam,; ments, and the poztage puths round rapids 


their couree laid down. 

Some conception may be formed of the character 
of the upper part of the Moisic, from the fact that 
one portage alone involved an ascent of eight hund- 
red feet, over which canoes and provisions had to 
be carried on the shoulders of the voyageurs. The 
total length of portaging exceeded twenty miles in 
ascending from the Gulf to near the hight of land 
one hundred and twenty miles from the coast, and 
the altitude of the table-land of the Labrador penin- 
sula was found to be about two thousand feet above 
the sea. It is Professor Hind's intention to publish 
an illustrated narrative of his expedition. —Toronto 
Globe. 





A STATESMAN'’S PRAYER. 


Tur following is from a paper written by the late 
Mr. Buxton, on the New Year's day which followed 
the election. It shows in what manner the duties of 
public lite were contemplated : 

‘“ Now that I am a member of Parliament, I feel 
earrest for the honest, diligent, and conscientious 
discharge of the duties I have undertaken. My 
prayer is for the guidance of God's Holy Spirit, that, 
free from all views of gain or popularity, that, care- 
less of all things but fidelity to my trust, I may be 
enabled to do some good to my country and soime- 
thing ‘or mankind, especially in their most important 
concerns. I feel the responsibility of the situation, 
and its many temptations. On the other hand, I see 
the vast good which one individual may do. 

“May God preserve me from the snares which 
may surround me, keep me from the power of per- 
sonal motives, from interest, or passion, or prejudice, 
or ambition ; and ego enlarge my heart to feel the sor- 
rows of the wretched, the misera le c ndition of the 
guilty and ignorant, that I may never turn my face 
from any poor man ; and so enligh'en my understand 
ing, that I may be a capable and resolute champion 
for those who want and deserve a friend.” 





STEAM HUSBANDRY. 


Lone reports are given in English papers of the 
proceedings of the Royal Agricuitural Society, which 
lately has made a lengthened trial of the different 
inventions for saving labor in agriculture. Only or 
late years have the makers of farm implements ap- 
plied steam to tillage, yet, says The London Times: 

“Not only is the stationary, barn- work machinery 
of agriculture actuated by steam-power, but the fun- 
damental labor of tillage is now fairly mastered. A 
steam-engine can distribute the application of its 
motive force over every point of a wide irregular 
area, like that of an ordinary field, and plow, trench, 
delve, and scuffle, no matter how hilly and uneven 
may be the surface, how unkind the temper, or foul 
the condition of the soil. Not merely as a practical 
problem solved by unbusinesslike inventions, in cases 
of partial experiment, but steam husbandry has as- 
sumed such extensive proportions and excited such 
unprecedented interest in the agiicultural mind, that 
we have many competing systems of steam culture, 
and rival firms doing a large trade in steam-driven 
implements. And when we contrast the rapidity of 
extension characterizing agricul'ural improvements 
available by the tenant farmer with the sluggish ad- 
vance of those more permanent ameliorations con- 
fined to the owners of land—as, for instance, the 
spread of steam threshing, which has created many 
great factories within a few years, compared with 
the stagnation of land drainage and river reform, 
which in a long course of time have not dried a tenth 
of the wet grounds of England—it is not at all ex- 
travagant to anticipate the certain and early substi- 
tution of steam for horse-power in one-third to one- 
half our tillage operations. That is, some £12,000,- 
000 worth of teams will probably be replaced py a 
force eating coal and wearing away metal, instead 
of consuming for mere motive power the oats and 
provender that should make mutton and beef.”’ 








SCIENCE AND ART DISHONORED. 


Amone the objects of interest in Washington, none 
strikes the beholder more forcibly—especially if he 
be a lover of the fine arts—than the two bronze eques- 
trian statues, one of Jackson, in Lafayette square, 
opposite the President’s house, the other of Washing- 
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Nor Fara, sur rae Tune Benever.—If* man 
dtaws bis hope from the fact of his believing, he is as 
fa. from the spirit of the Gospel as the man whe rests 
bis hope on bis almsdeeds. Whenever my own faith 
is the source of my comfort, I am sure that I have an 
empty cistern to draw from. It is notin the nature of 
things that I should be able to draw peace, or strength, 
or holiness, from knowing that I believe a fact, how- 
ever true and important that fact may be. The fact 
itself may be a comfort to me, but my knowing that I 
believe the fact cannot be a comfort to me. The Gos- 
pel is not, ‘‘ He that believeth shall be saved ;”’ but it 
is, “God gave his Son to be a propitiation for sin.’” 
—Erskine. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


MANLY ENGLISH VIEWS OF OUR DEFEAT. 
[ALTHOUGH we find the leading newspapers and the 
governing aristocracy of Eogland almost unanimous in 
hostility to the Government of this Republic, in its efforts 
to preserve its own existence, and evidently watching to 
seize the first occasion to proclaim the extinction of the 
United States and the final failure of the Revolution of 
1776, it is doubly gratifying to find that the great heert of 
the English people is yet capable of forming a just judg- 
ment of our crisis. We follow the noble speech of John 
Bright, which we copied last week, with the equally 
generous comments of the best London dailies.on the de- 
feat at Bull Run :] 

From The London News, Aug. 6th. 
During the agony of our Indian Rebellion, when the 
fate ef an empire trembled in the balance, and the proud 
heart of England was shaken with anguish,.the sympa- 
thy of Europe, in the presence of a calamity in which 
the whole of Christendom seemed to partake, wes all 
but universally expressed. Ancient enmities, foreign 
jealousies, held their peace for awhile, and “ natural 
enemies” vied with the nearest and dearest friends in 
generous grief and hope. Among foes: and aliens, if a 
tone of sneering pity or of contemp uous regret jarred 
upon the public ear, it was instantly covered with shame 
and reprobation by nobler voices. Over the narrow seas 
a gallant people watched our varying fortunes with that 
fra‘ernal interest which brave men feel in the actions of 
the brave ; faint ard few indeed were the mutterings of 
uLmanly and malignant exultation at the tragic viciesi- 
tudes of a mortal struggle which history shudders to re- 
call. But among our kinsmen beyond the Atlantic it 
was not mere interest that was felt for England at that 
terrible moment, or common human sympathy ; it is but 
the simple truth to say, that the heroes and the vie- 
tims of Lucknow and Cawnpore were honored and 
lamented by the people of the United States, and the 
trials and exploits of English courage and endurance 
treasured up as the immortal! part of an indivisioie in- 
heritance of blood, language, and renown. And yet 
there were voices of hate, envy, and savage joy to break 
the resoiute stillness of the national sorrow, and to insult 
the sympathies of Christian Eurove. Abroad, and even 
at home, there were “ Sepoy” journals, which recounted 
with undisguised satisfaction the horrors of the mutiny, and 
frantically foretold the end of British rule in India. These 
“ Sepoy” journals, however, had one redeeming merit— 
the frankness of their ferocious taunts and sinister pre- 
dictions was appalling; but it was more tolerable than 
insult and outrage disguised in protesting pity, or simulat- 
ing regretful amazement and compassion. When the day 
of trial and trouble comes again for England, we trust 
it may not be remembered that the most powerful, and 
therefore most responsible, of Euglish journals celebrated 
the issue of the first great battle between the army of the 
United States and the army of the Southern rebels as a 
loss of all, “‘even of military honor,” to citizen volunteers 
who had fought for nine hours of a summer’s day against 
overwhelming odds, for a cause as sacred as law and 
order, as precious as national liberty and unity. Our 
contemporary would fain, it should eeem, endeavor to 
reduce the conflict to the dimensions of a border raid, or 

a barbarous brawl. But, as this is impossible, it degrades 
a war from which anarchy and slavery, or freedom puri- 
fied and ordered anew for higher purposes, must spring, 
to the proportions of “a senseless and bloody strife.” 
This is not only to caricature living facts ; it is to give the 
lie to history. Civil war it was that made the ancestors 
of the men who fought at Bul] Run great and free ; though 
no doubt there were disinteres:ed persons in those days 
who condemned the “senseless and bloody strife” by 
which our forefathers dearly purchased at the cost of 

their lives all that their descendants now enjoy. Civil 

war, too, though, no doubt, it was sometimes “a sense- 
less and bioody strife,” has done something for the 
strength and grandeur, if not for the freedom, of France. 

Had England displayed that ‘‘ humility and contentment 

which facilitate peace” in the days of the Stuarts, or 

France in the face of the coalition of old monarchies, we 

know notif France would now be greater or England 

freer, but assuredly there would be little enough upon 
which to congratulate tne survivors of either revolution, 

The cynical selfishness with which the public opinion 
of England is so cften credited by foreigners has never 
fourd a more exalted expression than in these reckless 
uttesances. Nor are these opi:ions, even in their own 
sense, discer.ing or acute. It was to be expected thata 
defeat of the Federal army would, in the eyes of the 
adroit and abject believers in the sacredness ef succees, 
lend to the cause of the South a legitimacy which no 











ton, further west, on Pennsylvania avenue, near 
Georgetown. The former we had seen before, and 
the rampant position of the charger, with tne noole 
aspect of the whole work, has ever impressed us with 
the most exalted idea of the genius of the artist. 
The other we had not seen betvre, and though the 
horse is not in a rearing attitude, and therefore tamer 
in appearance, it is a splendid work of art, and a 
standing monument to the artist's skill. Both these 
statues are the work of Clark Mills, an American 
artist who has made his fame and his fortune by his 
indcmitable perseves ance, under the direction of great 
natural endowments. He resides at a beautiful coun- 
try villa near Bladensburg, on the right of the rail- 
road as you come from Washington to Baltimore. 
His residence may be known by a miniature copy of 
the Jackson statue in the grounds. But the saddest 
fact connected with this gifted artist remains to be 
told. We were credibly informed that he is a rank 
Secessionist, and no information stunned and pained 
us more than this. We had read much of his early 
struggles and subsequent triumphs, and had come to 
regard him with no little veneration as a child of 
genius crowned with the garlands of success. But 
the thought that he should, after making his fortune 
by Government patronage, and growing famous un- 
cer the shadow of the national cap‘tal, turn against 
the institutions and flag that protected him in his 
labors and successes, and plot with those who are 
trying to overthrow the Government which has favor- 
ed him, seemed to be baseness and ingratitude too 
shocking to contemplate calmly. How would the 
statues of the pure patriots which he cast, rebuke 
him for his disloyalty, if they could speak! How 
can he gaze upon the knit brow and commanding at- 
tiiude of the hero of New Orleans, without hearing 
him say to his cowardly conscience, “ The Union 
must and shall be preserved?’ Poor Clark Mills! 
The moider of heroes and patriots, the favored child 
of genius! How art thou fallen! Down on thy kaees 
at the pedestal of thy Washington, and ask forgive- 
ness for the thoughts of thy heart! Equally sad is 
it to refer to the detection of Lieut. Maury, the former 
gifted and learned superintendent of the National 
Obeervatory. But few men did more fér nautical 
science than he. His fame was coextensive with 
the commerce of our country. But the doctrine of 
state sovereignty was too much for his loyalty, and 
he has turned his hand against the Government that 
heaped its oo upon him. He is now, we under- 
stand, at Richmond, contriving infernal machines 
Sor the defense of the rebel ne inh What a posi- 
tion for Lieutenant Maury! Perbaps the engine for 
destroying our fleet—above described—was one of 
bis contrivances! Sad commentary on human na- 
tuie !— Missionary. 





An Orricers’ Paayer-Mertinc —A prayer- meeting 
of British officers was not long since convened in Loa- 
gon. Not less than eighty attended One of the 
oldest preeent stood up and said that he had for a very 
Jorg period of his life been eng 


} ] ed in active service 
in the Peninsula and elsewhere, but that during all 


that time not a single brother soldier or officer had 
ever epoken a word to him regarding the cencerns of 
bissoul. The greatness of the change for the better 
which bad since been wrought, was sufficiently testi- 
fied by the number assembled at that meeting. 





_Suigipine THe Heap rrom Sun Srroxe.—Some ad- 
vise a wet handkerchief worn inside of the hat. The 
slaves use a bunch of oak-leaves, wetted occasionally. 
In many parts of the South, a bunch of cotton worn 
in the crown of the hat, is found very effectual in pro- 
‘keting tle brain from the rays of the eun. This is 
very simple, and is worth trying by soldiers and all 
who are expored to the sun. If the cotton is not at 
bend, brown paper folded many times, or cotton 
cloth, would do very well. There is no doubt thou- 
eands might save themselves from headache and sun- 
stroke by adopting this simple plan. The probability 
is that the simplicity ofthe thing will prevent many 
from trying it who would be sure to use it if it was 
a acd hard to be obtained. 

Er the “great battle of life,” it is necessary that a 
man keep a cool head in every sense, if he would be a 
“hero in the etrife.” We hope all who have the cot- 
ton will try it, and those who do not have it take the 
next thing—but be sure to try something. 





How To Stor rue FLow or Bioop.—Housekee 5 
mechanics, ard others, in handling knives, teste ad 


other instruments, very frequently receive se- 
vere p vq’ Ba which blood ao oe and often- 


times endangers life itself. Bl ma made to 
cease to flow as follows: Take the fine dust of tea and 
bind it close to the wound ; at all times accessible and 
easily to be obtained After the blood has ceased to 
flow, Iaudanum may be advantageously applied to the 
wound. Due r to these instructions would save 
agitation of mind, and running for the surgeon, who 
would, probably, make no better prescription if he 





reasoning could ever gain for it. Yet already it is clear 
that the results of the action of the 21st were not eo dis- 
astrous to the I’ederal army as to forbid altogether a 
Southern advance this year. The victory of the Southern 
army was due, no doubt, to superior skill in its leaders, 
but the choice of a defensive po:si'ion and the arrival of 
timely re-erforcements must be taken into account on 
the same side; and the “ panic” that decided the issue 
of the fight is an incident not unpsralleled in the military 
annals of European Powers. The losses both in men 
and materia! of the Federalist forces are not so considera- 
ble as was at first reported. On the other hand, the 
scope of the war is infinitely enlarged. And the protrac- 
tion of the contest is all in favor of those who have the 
largest reserves of men and means. A defeat of the 
North shuts the door of compromise, or to acquiescence 
on any terms the South can offer. The Union is bound 
to corquer now. The spirit of New England and the 
Northwest will rise to the occasion ; and we of the old 
race, tried and strengthened by may reverses, shail not 
be surprised if our kinsmen never rest until they have 
turned defeat into victory. It may be that the triumph 
of the cause of freedom must cate fromadefeat. An 
easy war is often content to subside into an inglorious 
peace. 


THE LONDON STAR AGAINST THE LONDON 
TIMES. 


The London Star of the 8th inst. has this sharp reply te 
The Times : 


“Tis in the New World as in the Old—treason never 
prospers ; for if it prospers, ‘none dare call it treason.’ 
All the waiters on events, all the idolaters of success, all 
the secret sympathizers with despotism, are on the alert 
to catch the first gleam of good fortune that lights on the 
dark banners of a wicked cause. The rebellion that aims 
toenlarge and perpetuate slavery, is the only rebellion 
to which The Times and its trioutary streamlets of un- 
English opinion ever wafted encuurakement. As oft as 
an oppreseed people snatched at the sword in the desper¢ 
ate hope of cu‘ting its way to freedom, they poured de- 
rision and censure on the galiant etfort. if Frenchmen 
essayed to es'ablish a French Government—if Germane 

assed in a moment of energeti: inspiration from dream- 

g to working—it Hungarians :enounced an allegiance 
that had become a national deatn—if Poles or Italians 
writhed from prostrate subjection into erect and sublime 
resistance— The Times and its emulative followers hissed 
forth their scorn of such romantic courage, their hatred 
of such irreyerent boldness. 

“ As with the European peoples, so with the American, 
What peans to the honor of the Jupiter in the Capitol at 
Washington should we have heard resounding from the 
Olympus in Blackfriars, if the battle of Bull Ran had filled 
Manassas Gap with the corpses of the Confederates ¢ 
Then would the swelling strain have rolled across the 
Atlantic in notes outpealing the loundeet New York thun- 
der. Then would history and imagination have been 
stretched for parallels to the greatness of the conflict and 
the glory of the victors. Then would the Confederate 
cause have been denounced as abhorrent to gods and 
men—treason cf the utmos! turpitude, rebellion of parri- 
cidal wickedness. Then sheuld we have been told that 
Beauregard had chosen his own ground, the strongest 
between the Potomac and Richmond, had strengthened it 
with all military strength, concealed within a cincture of 
wood and bill ninety thousand men, and been driven from 
his intrenchment by twenty or thirty thousand undisci- 
plined volunteers, fired with the ardor of conscious recti- 
tude and made invincible by the heroism of disinterested 
valor. The battle has gone the other way—and, behold, 
the laurels that had been woven for President Lincoln are 
proffered to President Davis. Yet not quite so. ‘We,’ 
who were in the ‘rout,’ had the momentary candor te 
admit that it was a drawn battle, not a disgraceful de- 
feat. The fugitives may raily. The numbers may be 
balanced. The event may be revereed, It is not sate to 
crown pecoeagess till McClellan has been vanquished. 
Meanwhile, til] the eagle settles on this banner or on that. 
let us revile the combatants. Let us say the Federal 
army was ‘a screaming crowd,’ and the Confederates only 
less frightened than the ‘mob’ that fled when no man 
pursued. Let us say, in the face of plainest facts, that 
the forces were equal and the encounter an open stand- 
up fight. Let us require of soldiere fresh from the count- 
ing-house and the farm the steady courage of veterans. 
Let us suppress all reference to the frequency of panic 
in battle; make the ‘riff-raff’ of the regiments represent 
‘the grand army ;’ transfer, from a few lawless ruffians 
who escaped the Provost-Marshal, to the entire expedi- 
tion the shame of burning houees on the outward march, 
and fleeing back pale-faced over the smoking embers. 
Let us do all this with an affectation of surprise and re- 
gret, and then hold off till we see whether Confeder- 
ates capture Harper’s Ferry. 

“It is thus The Times seems to have taken counsel 
with itself, after the perusal of its special correspondent’s 
graphic narrative of the panic that followed on a well- 
sustained fight. The fight he did not eee. The panic 
naturally shocked and enraged a historian who has seen 
as much of waras Xenophon. The special correspondent 
will doubtless be able to make good his story a the 
reclamations of men who saw less and felt ay 
But what can we e t from the American press when it 
finds a leading English journal! deliberately and recklessly 
pouring vinegar and vitriol into the wounds of the na- 
tional pride and sensibility? How ean we expect our 
kinsmen ef the North to believe in our friendship and 
g00d wishes when our newspapers go out laden with 
columns of scornful comment upon a disaster that might 
= fatal to a Drm ge less high-spirited and resolute? 

hat can they of our anti-slavery sentiment, or 
even of our international neutrality, when they see the 
slaveholding rebellion treated with far greater respect 
than the Government elected millions of freedom- 
loving freetpen, and the atrocious rhapsodies of The New 
York Herald quoted as the utterance of a settled trans- 
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suffering to a friendly and consanguineous nation—if 
decency did not restrain us from laughing aloud at the 
fears of the brave and the errors of the wee ne A 
prudence should teach us not to provoke bitter re- 
sentment of a people of eighteen millions by scoffing at 
their momentary humiliation. Must we make enemies 
On both sides the At'antic, in both hemispheres of the 
4 and of government? Are we to provoke beyond 
bearing Imperial Fiance and Republican America? 
Ought we not rather 'o guide our speech by the friendly 
wisdom that errs. if at all, on the side of friendliness? 
If it were true that the Americans of the North are 
braggart cowards, they would still be our nearest of kin 
and their cause would sti}l be that of solid government 
and of universal liberty. But we trust that the press of 
England, as a whole. will make it to be felt wherever 
the just authority of President Lincoln is recognized, 
that we grieve when they are humbled—that we confide 
in the strength of their resources and purposes as in the 
goodness of their cause—and that while we heartily de- 
sired them to avert civil war by peaceful separation, we 
now as hear/ily pray God to give them a happy issue out 
of their fiery trial.” 


—_—— 


Fire-Proof Buildivgs.—An article in The London Re- 
view maintains that the late gigantic fire at London Bridge 
tested and found wanting the present system of fire-proof- 
ing warehouses. The conflagration made its meal of no 
mere piles of wooden houses, but of piles of buildings in 
‘which science had exhausted her resources in attempting 
‘to fortify them against fire. Party walls of immense 
thickness, stone staircases, iron beams and pillars, were 
of no avail against the spontaneous combustion of a litdle 

ap of hemp. Poor Braidwood, who lost his life at this 
eat fire, always protested agaiast the use of cast-iron 

Or Warehouses; pillars made of it become red-hot, the 
water contracts ard snaps them, and away go the floors 
at crce. Then there is another danger oatside; the 
girders supporting the —e expand, no walls can re- 
sist their lateral thrust, and down they fall, to the de- 
struction of those near at hand. Braidwood’s death was 
caused by such an effect. It was proved at the inquest 
held upon his body that the iron girders heated to a waite 
heat, as they were elongated nearly haif-a-foot, pressing 
before them the solid wa!! which proved his tomb. 


Curious Decision —Tie Synod of the Presbyterian 
©burch of England, in its last session at Liverpool, would 
not accept a congregation at Exeter, because they had an 
organ in theirchurch. The Israclite of New York calls 
attention to the fact that the organ was excluded from 
the Church of Englazd on the ground that it was a 
“Jewish instrument, and Judaizes the Church,” while 
some of the conserva'ive Jews would not have an organ 
inthe synagogue, because it is a Christian instrument, 
and Christianizes the synagegue. 


The Late Lord Campbei!l.—It is said that a post-mortem 
examir ation of Lord Campbell took place. The private 
preceeding is now becoming pretty public, and among 
other things the facul'y speak of the enormous weight of 
the brain of the Lord Cnancellor. It weighed 53% ounces, 
Cuvier’s was the largest ever known, being 59 ounces, 
but not healtby like Lord Campbell’s. The average weight 
of brain is 46 ounces.— Leeds Mercury. 


Miss Nightingaie —This lady is devoting her attention 
ard much of her spare cash to the establishment of edu- 
ational institutions tor the soldier, and was recently on 
a visit of inspecion to one of these institutions at Cnat- 
ham. It will rejoice her many friends and admirers to 
know that she has so far recovered from her illness as to 
te able to undertake this labor of love.— Leeds Mercury. 


Rurria and China.—Accounts from St. Petersburg 
state that the Russians are highly satisfied with their 
commercial treaty with China. Another caravan lately 
left Kiakhta for Pekin. Moreover, one of the partners in 
the most important trm of the town of Kin-Sin-Ti had 
arrived at Kiakhta to consult M. Starsoua, a Rassian 
merchsnt, on a visit which he proposes to make to St. 
Petersbwig to open branch establishments in that city. 
He rerwained three days at Kiakhta examining everything 
with great curiosity and paying visits to differeat fami- 
lies. ‘This was the first time a Chinese had visited the 
town, but it is not doubted that the example would be 
followed. It is said that the merchants of Maima intend 
to convey their tea themselves to Russian markets and 
fairs; andif the Russian Government shouid carry into 
effect its proposed reduction of the import duty on that 
article, tbe Chinese will no doubt bring large quantities 
direct to Kiakhta. 


In the Exchange Newsroom on Monday, says The 
Manchester Guardian, when the defeat of the Unionists 
became known, there was much excitement among those 
present, privcipally American captains and brokers. A 
few ethusiastic coiton men expressed themselves in 
suck a manner on the repulse of the Federals as to nearly 
draw cown an exhibi‘ion of “ muscular Christianity” from 
seme Northerners preseut. 


The Sultan has taken a backward step with regard to 
the _ He has prohibited the three or four papers 
published at Constantinople from publishing telegrams. 


A Large and Valuabie Collection of mounted diamonds, 
dispatched from the rvyal palaces at Constantinople, is 
advertised for sale on the 8tn and 9th inst. in London. 


The Russians in the Caucasus are reported to have 
been twice defeated recently with great loss. 


Five Members of the sjpine Club were recently as- 
cending the Miage glacier of Mont Blanc. One of the 
party took a pain a little to the side, but, as he did not 
appear shi rtly, bis friends went to look for him, and at 
last saw him on a ledge of snow about 200 yards below 
them. With some difficul'y he was hauled up by ropes. 
He had only received some severe excoriations. The 
guides and his companions carried him to St. Gervais. 


A Correspordent of The Chronicle, writing from 
Naeeau, Bahamas. to a New York journal, asserts that a 
su all island (Anguilix) telunging to the British Crown 
has been appropriatea by the ships employed in the 
slave-trade between Afiica and Cuba as a depot for their 
GalZoes. 


The Queen’s Vis't to Kiliarney.—The preparations 
which are in progress at Killarney House by Lord Castle- 
rots cre most superb and costly. —Cork Examiner. 


The New Peer.—<Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley is 
createc Earl Fitzharcinge of Bristol, in the county of the 
City of Bristol. The Berkeley family derive their origin 
from Hardinge, a son of the King of Denmark, who came 
over with William the Conqueror, and settled in Bristol. 
Robert Fitzhardinge, bis son, founded and endowed the 
Abbey of St. Augustine, now the Bristol cathedral. 


A Model sult :» —A letter from Constantinople in the 
Jiurnal de Frankfort says : 

“Tre aew Sultan appears determined to never have but one 
wife. A few days since the Valide Sultana, agreeab'y to old 
tradition, purchased a young slave, the most beautiful that 
ould be found in the cupital. She dressed her out in jewels 
and the richest clothing, and offered her to herson. ‘* Whois 
that weman?’ demanded Abiul Aziz. ‘The slava whom, 
according to custom, I uffer you on your accession to the throne,’ 
was the reply ‘I have nothing to say to her,’ replied the Sul- 
tan; ‘have I nota wite whom I love? Let me hear of no mo e 
such customs and such presects’ This fact I have from sucha 
Source that I can guarantee the correciness of it.” 


The Annuai Pilyrimage to Mecca,—The correspond- 
ent of The Boston T'raveller writes : 

**The annval Hadji, or pilgrimage, has set out from Damascus 
for Mecca, and it is estimated that the Turkish Government on 
these occasions must expend at least fifteen thousand purses 
(sixty thousand pounas) in supplying food for the pi'grims, the 
Salaries of the officials accompanying the immense cavalcade, 
and other necessari:s for the journey there and back. Fuad 
Pasha has been trying to reduce these expenses to the sum of 
four thousand pounds, which is greatly to his credit, but tne 
Turkish Government have obstinately refased to adopt his pat. 
He was even so bold a:'o urge its abo ishment for a few years, 
until the country became more quiet, but the proposition met 
from the-Turkish Government with a most decided rejection.” 


Pam's Possessions.— Lord Palmerston has recently 
purchased two large estates adjvining Broadlands, one of 
them being Grove Place, Nevesiiog, the house on which 
Was a tishing-box of Queen Ekzabeth. His Lordskip’s 
estate now extends to wilhin four miles of Southampton. 


Some two Years nyo a very graphic account was given 
by a gentleman who visited it, of how the Russian navy 
lay in the Sevastopol harbor under water. Col. Gowan 
has succeeded, by the sid of caissons, in raising some 
fifty of these vessels—principally vessels of war--aad 
the harbor is now clear The work has been one of great 
sifficulty, as the hulis were too rotten to afford any re- 
sistance to the chains that surrounded them. 


A remarkable Leiter has appeared in the journals of 
Polish Prussia, which appears to have been written by 
Prince Adam Czarteryski on the very eve of his demise. 
In it he exhorts the Emigra‘ion to hope, and dilizence, 
and discretion, and union. His sons, Ladislas and Vitold, 
and his relatives pledged to the cause of liberation, he 
beseeches to continue faithful. At the close he says: 
“I thank God with bumbie gratitude that he permits me, 
after an age of anguish, to contemplate the dawn of the 
resurrection of my country. In the course of a long ex- 
istence, I have acquired the conviction that the hand of 
the Almighty has been heavy upon us, not for our ruin, 
but for our digcipline.” If circulated, this counsel, as 
from the grave, may, in the present excited state of the 
Poles, produce great effects. 


The Battle-Field of Psdaa.—A letter from Salonica 
States that M. Heusey, who has been charged by the Em- 
peror with a scientific mission in Macedonia, has dis- 
covered the field of battle of Pydna, and made important 
excavations there. It is well known that the town of 
Pydna was an ancient colony. In the year 317 before 
Ghrist the celebrated Olympias, wife of Pailip IL, Kin 
of Macedon, and mother of 5 alr the Great, sustaine 
4 siege there against Cassandra, son of Antipater. The 
hatter, in spite of the engagement he had entered into to 
save the life of Olympias, excited a riot among the rela- 
tions of those persons whose massacre she had ordered, 
and she was murdered. In 168 Paulus Emilius con- 

letely defeated Perseus there, and in 147 Quintus Metel- 

8 defeated Andriscus as well as Alexander, and after 
those victories Macedonia was reduced to a Roman 
province. 


Trial of the Pyx.—That ancient custom, the trial of 
the Pyx, was observed on Thursday morning at G@old- 
smith’s Hall, before the Lord Chamberlain and a jury. 
The public examization of the metallic currency before 
the judges and a jury of goldsmiths is an ancient check 
upen issues of money from the Mint below the proper 
Standard, and can be historically traced to the reign of 
the first Edward. Last week moneys coined by two 

| Masters of the Mint had to be tried, Sir John Herschel 
| having been in that office till Apri!, 1855. and Professor 
Grabam occupying it since then to the present time. Of 
Sir John Herschel’s gold coinage, 3.947 sovereigns and 
)z° half-sovereigns were in the Pyx, being a value of 
£4,097, and samples of a gold coinage of 3 917.190 12s. 

| 2d. The jury hed to examine and try 51,779 pieces of 
Mint a which were samples of a coinage at her pon tow Ae 
| wat of upwards of thirty millions in value. A selection 

&s made from each sealed pac of a coin or coins for 
sity nad soe sod wt rs 

sand s was fo shin @ grain or 

‘Wo of the As absolute exactness is 
technieathy? impossible, the law allows a margin, 
ja nhically termed a “remedy,” within which the colnage 
Proms op, considered as in accordance with the standard. 
Ge coiage to Sew of the Pyx Jury has de- 


OFFICIAL. 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


PASSED AT THE FIRST SE3SION OF THE THIRTY- 
SEVENTH CONGRESS. 


(Pun.r0.— No, 47.] 
AN ACT making appropriation to pay the expenses of the in- 
vestigating committees of the House of Representatives and 
Senate appointed the first session of the thirty-seventh Con- 
gress, and of the commission authorized to examine and 
report as to the compensation of all officers of the Govern- 
ment. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That there 
be and hereby is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropria‘ed, tbe sum of ten thousand dollars, to 
pay the expenses of the investigating commit:ees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives appointed at the first seasion of 
the thirty-seventh Congress, and also the expenses of the com- 
mission authorized to examine and report as to the compensation 
of all officers of the Government ; said sum.of money to be 
deawp from the Treasury as part of the contingent expenses of 
the House of Representatives, and to be disbursed in the mode 
proviaed by iaw for such expenses, 
Approved, August 5, 1861. 


(Puntic.—No. 48.} 
AN ACT authorizing the construction of twelve small side-wheel 
: steamers 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Navy shall cause to be constracted, with the 
least possible delay, twelve small side-wheel steamers, for the 
use 0° the navy of the United State, of light draught and great 
speed ; and for the purpose aforesaid tweive hundred thousand 
dollars be and the same hereby is appropriated, 
Approved, August 5, 1861. 





(Pusiic.— No. 49.} 
AN ACT making appropriations for fortifications and for other 
purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of Américain Congress assembled, That there 
be and ie hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum or one hundred thousand 
collars for contingencies of fortifications, to be used and applied 
under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any commissioned 
officer of the army, uavy, or marine corps. wh», having tendered 
his resignaticn, shal), prior to due notice of tne acceptance of the 
same by the proper authority, and, without leave, quit his post 
or proper duties with the intent to semain per canent'y absent 
therefrom, shall be registered as a deserter, and punished as 
such. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That flogging a3 a punish- 
ment in the army, is bereby apclished. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, Tha; for removing stables 
ond other obstructions from the grounds around the Washiagten 
Infirmary, used as an army bospital, and grading said grounds 
to secure proper Crainage of the same, the sum of five thousand 
dollars be and the same is hereby appropriated, to be erpended 
uncer the directiou of the Surgeon-General of the United States 
army. 

Approved, August 5, 1861. 





{PusLic.—No. 50 } 
AN ACT in relation to the office of Attorney of the Uni¢ed States 
for the southern district of New York. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled. That there 
shal] be paid to the Attoraey of the United States for the south- 
ern district of New York, quarterly, a salary at the rate of six 
thousand do lars per annum, and such additional sum as shall 
be necessary, together with the costs and fees now allowed 
by law, to pay such amount as shall be fixed by the Secretary 
of ‘he Interior for the proper expenses of the office, inclading 
salaries of assistants and clerks. 

Sec 2, And be it further enacted. That the accounts of said 
Attorney. from ard after the fourth day of April last, shall be 
#djusted and settled in the same manner as the same would have 
been adjusted and settled had this act been in operation on and 
after that day. 

Approved, August 6, 1861. 





(Pusiic —No. 51.) 
AN ACT to punish certain crimes against the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and house of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That if any 
person shall be guilty of the act of recruiting soldiers or sailors 
in arw state or territory of the United States to engage in armed 
hostility against the United States, or whoshall open a recruiting 
station for the enlistment of such persons, either as regulars or 
vo unteers, to serve as aforesaid, shall be guilty of a high mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction in any court of record having 
jurisdiction of the offense shall be fined a sum not less than two 
hundred dollars nor more than one thousand dollars, and con- 
fined and imprisoned for a period not less than one year nor more 
than five years. 

Sec 2 And be it further enacted, That the person so enlisted or 
engaged as regular or volunteer shall be fined in a like mannera 
sur of one hundred dollars and imprisoned not less than one nor 
more than thiee years. 

Approved, August 6, 1861. 





(Pusiic.—No, 52.) 
AN ACT to promote the efficiency of the Engineer and Topo- 
graphicai Evgineer Corps, and for other purposes, 
Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That there shall 
be added to each of the corps of engineers and topographical 
engineers, by regular promotion of their present officers, two 
lieutenant-coloneis and four majors. 
Sec 2, And be it further enacted, That there shall be added to 
the corps of topographical engineers one company of soldiers, 
to be commanded by appropriate officers of said corps, to have 
the same pay and rations, clothing, apd other allowances, and to 
be entitled to the same benefits in every respect as the company 
created by the act for the orgarization of a company of sappérs 
and miners and pontoniers, approved May sixteenth, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six. The said company shall be subject to the 
rules and articles of war, and shall have the same organization 
as the companies of engineer soldiers attached to the corps of 
engineers, 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That vacancies hereafter oc- 
curring among the commissioned officers of the voluuteer regi- 
ments sha!) be filled by the Gcvernors of the states respec:ively 
in the same manner as original appointments And so much of 
the ten: h section of the actapproved July twenty-second eighteen 
hordred and sixty-one, as is inconsistent herewith be and the 
same is hereby repealed. 
Sec. 4. Ane he it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to appoint two additional 
inst ec!ors-general for the United States army ; said inspectors- 
genera! to have the same rank and receive the same pay and 
a! owances as now provided by law for inspectors-general. 

Sec 5. And be it further enacted, That so much of the first 
section of the act approved August fifth, eighteen hundred and 
fifty-four, as anthorizes the appointment of civiliacs to superin- 
tend the nationa! armories, be and the same is hereby repealed, 
and that the superintendents of these armories shail be appointed 
hereafter from officers of the Ordnance Department. 

Approved, August 6, 1661. 


(Pos.ic.—No. §3.] 
AN ACT to authorize an increase in the Corps of Engineers and 
Toy ographical Engineers. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That there 
shall be added to each of the corps of engineers and topographical 
engineers, by regular promotion of their preseat officers, two 
hieutenant-celone's and four majors. 
Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That there shall be added to 
the corps of topographical engineers one company of soldiers, to 
be commanded by appropriate officers of said corps, to have the 
same pay and rations, clothing, and other allowances, and to be 
entitied to the game benefits in every respect as the company 
created by the act for the organization of a company of sappers 
and miners and pontoniers, approved May sixteenth, eighteen 
hund:ed and forty-six. The said company shall be subject to the 
rules and articles of war, and shall have the same organization 
as the companies of engineer soldiers attached to the corps of en- 
ineers. 
7 Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to appoint two additional 
ipspectors-general of the United States army, to have the same 
rank and receive the same pay and allowances as now provided 
by law for inspectors: general. 
Approved, August 6, s851. 


—— 


(Pun.ic.—No, 54.) 
AN ACT to provide for hoiding the district and circuit courts in 
jucicial districts during atem»orary vacancy of the judgeship 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That in 
casg of a vacancy in the office of district judge of any judicial 
district of the United States in any state in which there are two 
j-dicial districts, it shall be lawful for the district jadge of the 
other district in said siate to hold the district court or circuit 
court in case of sickness or the absence of the circuit jadge, and 
discharge a)! the judicial duties of the district judge of such va- 
cant district so lopg as such vacancy sha! continue ; and all the 
acts and proceedings in said courts, or by or before the said dis- 
trict judge of the adjoining district, shall have the same force, 
effect, and validity as if done and transacted by and before a 
judge appointed for such Cistrict. 
Approved, August 6, 1861. 


a 


(Pusurc.—No. 55.] 


4N ACT to confiscate property used for insurrectionary pur- 
poses 

_Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That if, during 
the present or any future insurrection against the Government of 
the United States, after the President of the United States shall 
have declared, by proclamation, that the laws of the United 
States are opposed, and the execution thereof obstructed, by com- 
bivations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of 
judicial proceedings, or by the power vested in the marshals by 
law, any person oF persons, his, her, or their agent, attorney, or 
employe, shail purchase or acquire, sell or give, any property of 
whatsoever kind or description, with intent to use or employ the 
same, or suffer the same to be used or employed, in aidiag, 
abetting, or promoting such insurrection or resistance to the 
laws, or any person or persons engaged therein ; or if any per- 
son or persons, being the owner or owners of any such property, 
shall knowingly use or employ, or consent to the use or employ- 
ment of the same as aforesaid, all such property is hereby de- 
ciared to be lawful subject of prize and capture wherever found : 
and it shall be the duty of the President of the United States to 
cause the same to be seized, confiscated, and condemned. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That such prizes and capture 
shal: be condemned in the district or circuit oourt of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the amount, or in admiraity in any 
district in which the same may be seized, or into which they may 
be taken and proceedings first instituted. 

Sec. 3. And ve it further enacted, That the Attorney-General, 
or any district attorney of the United States ia which said prop- 
erty may at the time be. may institute the proceedings of con- 
demnation, and in such case they shall be wholly for the benefit 
of the United States; or any person may file an iaformation with 
such attorney, in which case the a shall be for the use 
of such informer and the United States in equal parts. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That whenever hereafter, 
during the present insurrection against the Government of the 
United States, any person cl to be held to labor or service 
under the law of any state, shali be required er permitted by the 
person to whom such labor or service is claimed to be due, or by 
the lawful agent of such person, to take up arms against the 


the person whose service or labor is claimed had been empleyed 
in hostile service the 

was wtnes a cas ernment of the United States, 
Approved, August 6, 1861, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the district attorney of 
the United States of any district in California may transcribe 
8xd certify {o the Supreme Court of the United States the records 
of the district court of his proper district in all land cases wherein 
the United States is a party, upon which appeals have been or 
may be taken to the Supreme Court of the United States; and 
records so certified by such district attorney under his hand, and 
filed in the Supreme Court of the Uni:ed States, shall be taken 
as true and valid transcripts, to the same intent and purpose 
if certified by the clerk of the proper district court ; and the sai 
district attorneys for the districts of California shall be author- 
ized to employ stch clerks, not exceeding three in number, as 
may be necessary to transcribe such records, at a compensation, 
for each of such clerks, not exceeding one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per n onth, which shall be paid out of the appropriation for 
special and other extraordinary expenres of California land 
claims ; and it shal) be the duty of the clerk of any district court 
in Ca}ifornia, om request of the district attorney of that district, 
to deliver te him the records in the cases b:fore mentioned on 
which appeals have been or may be tsken, for the purpose of 
having them transcribed: and upon refueal or failure to do so, 
svch clerk sha'l forfeit and pay to the United States the sum of 
five thousand dollars for each offense, to be recovered in an ac- 
tien of debtin any court ef competent jurisdiction; and such 
clerk sha)l, moreover, be incapable of holding his said office of 
clerk, or any office under the United States. 

Approved, August 6, 1861. 





(Pus.ic.—No. 57.) 


AN ACT to create a Metropolitan Police District of the District 
of Columbia, acd to establish a police thereter. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 

the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the 

Corporations of Washington and Georgetown, and the county of 

Washington, outside of the /im:ts of said corporations, are hereby 

constituted, for the purposes of this act, into one district to be 

> “The Metropolitan Police District ot the District of Coium- 
ia 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That immediately upon the 

passage of this act, and thereafter from time to time, as required 
by this act, there shall be aopoin‘e1 by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and conseat of the Senate, 
five Commissicners of Police, who shail be the chief officers of 
the said “‘ Metropolitan Po'ice District,’ and who shall severally 
possess apd perform therein the powers and duties authorized 
aud enjoined by this act. The said commissioners, together with 
the mayors of the cities of Washiogten and Georgetown, ex-officio, 
shall form the board of police for the said district, and a majority 
of them shal! constitute a quorum of such board for the transac- 
tion of business 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That three of said commis- 
sicners shall be appointed from the city of Washington, one from 
Georgetown, and one from the county of Wasnington at large, for 
the term of three years, and until their successors are appointed 
and qua ified, unless sooner removed by the President. The said 
commiesioners shall meet at such time and place as may be desig- 
pated by the President of the United States ; and after being duly 
qualified by taking and subscribing anoath or affirmation before 
some person duly authorized to administer oaths 1n said district, 
to suppore the Constitution of \he United States, and faithfully to 
discharge the cuties of bis office, shall proceed to discharge such 
duties as prescribed by this act, 
Sec 4. And be it further enacted, That tke officers of the board 
of police shall be a president and a treasurer, who shall each be 
selected from amorg said commissioners by themselves, whu shall 
discharge such duties as the board may prescribe. The treasurer 
shall give a bond, with two sureties, to the satis*action of said 
board, in the penal sum of ten thousand doilars, for the faithful 
discharge of the duties of his office. The board may also appoint 
a clerk, to hold his office during the pleasure of the board, and to 
rece've @ compensation to be fixed by the board, not to exceed the 
rate of one thousand doijlars per annua, and who shall perform 
sach duties as may be required by said board of police. 
Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shail be the duty of 
the board of police hereby constituted, at ali timesof the day and 
bight, within the boundaries of the said police district, to pre- 
serve the public pezce; to prevent crime, and arrest offenders ; 
to protect the rights of persons and of property ; te guard the pub- 
lic health ; to preserse order at every public electioa; to remove 
nu'sances existing in the public streets, roads, a'leys, highways, 
and other places ; to provrde a proper police force at every fire, 
in order that thereby the firemen and property may be protected ; 
to protect strangers and travelers at steam-boat and ship landings 
and railway stations ; to see that all laws re'ating to the observ- 
acce of Sunday, and regarding pawnbrokers, mock auctions, 
elections, gamblir g, intemperance, lottery dealers, vagrants, dis- 
orderly persons, and the public health, are promptly enforced, 
and to enforce and obey a'l Jaws and ordinances of the city couu- 
cils of the cities of Washington and Georgetown which are prop- 
erly applicable to police or health, and noc inconsisteat with the 
provisions of this act 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the duties of the board 

of police shall be more especially executed under the direction 

and control of said board, and according to rules and regulations 
which it is hereby authorized to pass, from time to time, for the 
proper government and discipline of its subordinate officers, by 

& police force for the whole of said police district, and authorized 

to do duty in any part thereof, without regard to residence or 

corporation lines. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the said police force 

shall consist of a superintendent of police, ten sergeantsof police, 

and such number of police patrolmen as the board may deem 
necessary, not exceeding, for the regular service, one huudred 
and fifty. The said offices hereby created for the said police 
force shall be eeverally filled by appointment from the board of 
police ; and each person so appointed shall hold office only dur- 
ing such time as he shall faithfully observe and execute all the 
rules and reguiatiors of the said board, the laws of the United 

States, and the laws or ordinances existing within the district 

enacted by the city er county authorities within the same, an 

which laws or ordinances apply to such parts of the district 
where the members of the police force may be on duty. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the qualifications, 

enumeration, and aistribution of duties, mode of trial, and 
removal from office. of each officer of said police force, sha'l be 
particularly defined and prescribed by rules and regalations of 
the beard of police, in accordance with the Cunstitution and 
laws of the United States appiicable there’o: Provided, how- 
ever, That no person shall be so appointed to office, or hold 
office in the pohce force aforesaid, who canoot read and write 
the English language, or who is not a citizen of the Unit:-d 
States, or who sha) ever have been indicted and convicted of 
crime: And provided, That no person shali be removed there- 
from except upon written cha-ges preferred against him to the 
board of police, snd after an opportunity shall have been 
afforced him of being heard in his defense. 
Sec. 9 And be it further cnacted, That the members of the said 
police force shal] possess, in every part of the District of Colum- 
bis, all the common law and statutory powers of constables, 
except for the service of civil process; and any warrant for 
search or arrest, issued by any magistrate of said District of 
Columbia, may be executed in any part of said District by any 
member of said police force, without avy backing or indorsement 
of tbe said warrant, and according to the terms thereof ; and all 
the provisions of law in relation to the giving an‘l taking of bail 
in eaid district shall apply to this act. The superintendent of 
police and the sergeants of police, baving just cause to suspect 
that any felony has been. or is being, or is about to be, com- 
mitted witbin any building. or on voard of any ship, boat, or 
vessel within the said dis:rict, may enter upon the same at al! 
hours of day or night, to take all necessary measures for the 
effectual prevention or detection of all felonies, and may take 
then and there into custody all persons suspectad of being con- 
cerned in such fe'onies, and also may take charge of all property 
which he or they shall have then and there just cause to suspect 
has been stolen 
Sec. 1€. And be it further enacted, That the board of police 
may Oivide the said district into precincts, not exceeding ten, 
and may assign one sergeant of posice to each of said precincts. 
The board may, from time to time, establish a scation or sub- 
statien in each precinct tor the accommodation of the police 
force on duty therein’ It may, from time to time, de’ai! and 
change, without regard toor ticutation of residence, the sergeants 
or patrolmen to such parts of the district. or to such of the 
police or crimiva! courts, and 'o the public offices of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or of the cities of Washingson and 
Georgetown, as it may deem advisab'e. It sha)! promulgate ali 
regulations and orders through the superiatendent of police, who 
shall take the place of the Mayor ot the city of Washington or 
Georgetown, as being the head of the police departments or force 
in the said cities, but always subjec: to the orders and rezgula- 
tions of the board of police ; and it shall be the duty of the police 
force to respect and obey the said superintendent of police. as 
the head and ch ef of the same, subject to the rules and regula- 
tions and general orders of the board of police 
Sec 11. And be it further enacted, That the board of police, 
whenever it shall see fit, shal), on the application of any person 
or persons, showing the necessity thereof, appo‘nt and swear 
any additional number of patrolmen to duty at any place within 
the said district, at the charge and expense of the person or per- 
sons by whom the application shal] be made, put not to exceed 
the yearly sum provided for patro}z en of the force provided by 
this aet as the general police force,} and the patrolmen so 
appointed shall be subject to the orders of the board of police, 
and sha)l obey the rules and regulations of the board, and con- 
form to its general discipline and to such other special regula- 
tiors as may be made, and shall wear such dress or emb!em as 
the board may direct and shal!, during the term of their hold- 
ing appointment, possees all the powers, privileges, and duties 
of the patrol force heretofore prescribed. The persons so em- 
ployed may be removed at any time by the board of police, with- 
out assigning cause thereof, upon one month’s notice of the in- 
tention so to do, given to the person or persons who applied for 
the appointment aforesaid. 
Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the board of police 
may a'so, upon any emergency of riot, pestilence, invasion, in- 
surrecticn, or during any day of public election, ceremony, or 
celebration, appcipt as many special patrolmen, without pay, 
from among the citizens as it may deem advisable, and for a 
specified time, and during the term of service of such special 
pairclmen he shall possess all the powers and privileges and 
perform 21] the duties of the patroimen of the standing police 
force of the District. And such special patrol shall wear an em- 
blem, to be presented by the police commissioners. 
Sec. 13. And be it further enacted That no member of the 
police force, ander penalty of forfeiting the pay which may be 
due to him, shal] withdraw or resign from the police force unless 
he, sha}l have given one month's notice thereo!, in writing, to the 
superintendent of police; and no person who shall ever have 
been removed from the police force established by this act, for 
cause, shall be reappointed by the board of police to any office in 
the said police force. 

Sec. 14, And be it further enacted, That all stolen property 

taken by the members of the police force shall be kept ina piace 

and by a person to be designated by the board of police. Eve 

such article of property shall be entered in a book kept for the 
purpose, together with the name of the owner, if ascertained, 
and the name of the place where found, and of the person from 
whom taken, with the general circumstances, and the date of its 
receipt, and the name of the officer recovering the same. The 
board of police shall also cause to be kept general complaint 
books, in which shall be entered every complaint preferred upon 
personal know!edge of the circumstances thereof, with the name 
and residence of the complainant It shall also cause to be kept 
books of registry of lost, missing, or stolen property, for the 
general convenience of the public and of the police of the dis- 
trict. It shall alsocause to be kept books of records of the police, 
wherein sha! be entered the name of every member of the police 
force, with his time and place of nativity, and the time when he 
became a citizen ; if he was born out of the United States; his 
age; his former occupation; number and residence of family ; 
the date of appointment or dismissal from office, with the cause 
of the latter. And in every such record sufficient space shall be 
left against all such entries, wherein to make record of the num- 
ber of arrests made by such member of the police force, or of any 
special services deemed mer®orious by the commissioner. It 
shall also cause to be kept in proper books the accounts of the 
treasurer of the board, and number of the several meetings 
thereof, and all receipts of moneys, or warrants, or checks for 
moneys, shall be written in books kept for the purpose, and the 
said receipts signed by the person or persons in every case re- 
ceiving money, warrants, or checks from the treasurer. Allsuch 
books shall be, at all business hours, and when not in actual use, 
open to public inspection. The board of police shall also cause 
to be kept and bound all police returns and reports of the dis- 
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Be ® enacted by the Senate and Maize of Representatives of 


of detention. The board of police shall provide suitabie accom- 
modations within said district for the detention of witnesses who 
are upable to furnish security for their appearance in criminal 
proceedings, and such accommodations shali be in premises other 
than those Tous the confinement of those charged with 
crime, fraud, or lecly conduct; and it shall be the duty of 
all magistrates, in committing witgesses. to have regard to the 
a — regulations of the board of police in reference to their 
ention. 

Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That all telegraphic appar- 
atus, public police property, books, records, and accouterments, 
now in the possession of the police departments of the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown, are hereby given for the use of the 
board of police herein authorized ; but the ownership of the same, 
ana the use thereof as aforesaid, shal] be according to the laws or 
ordipances which the city councils of said cities, respectively, 
in which said property is situated, have enacted, or may here- 
after enact. 

Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That the necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the execvtion of criminal processes within the 
said district shall be chargeable to the United States, as under 
existing laws. 

Sec. 19, And be it further enacted, That the Board of Health, 
or proper health officer of the city of Washington or of George- 
town, ehall have power to call upon any of the police force of the 
district, toa number not exceeding six, to aid him, upon any 
necessary emergency, in enforcing the powers and duties con- 
ferred upon their office by law; and it shall be the duty of any 
such number of police so called upon to obey him; but such 
service shall not continue longer than twenty four hours. The 
board of police shall, at al] times, cause the ordinances and laws 
of the eities of Washington and Georgetown to be properly en- 
forced ; and it shall be the duty of said board. at all times, when 
consistent with the rules and regulations of the board, and with 
the requirements of this act, to furnish all information desired 
and comply with all requests made by the city councils of said 
cit‘es, or by the mayors thereof, 

Sec. 20. And be it Jurther enacted, That the board of police 
is hereby invested with al) the powers now conferred by law 
upon the mayors of Washington or of George‘own in respect to 
ordering military assistance in aid of the civil authorities to 
quel riots, suppress insurrection, pro’cct the property, and pre- 
serve the public tranquillity The board of police shali have 
power to issue subpoenas. attested in the name of its president, to 
compe! before it the attendance of witnesses upon any proceed- 
ing authorized by its rules and regulations, Each commissioner 
of povice, the su; erintendent of police, and the clerk of the board 
of police are hereby given power to administer, take, receive, 
and subscribe sl affirmations and oaths to any witnesses sum- 
mored and appearing in any matter or proceeding authorized, 
as a‘oresaid, and to any depositions necessary by the rules and 
regulaticns of the board of police. Any willfal and corrupt false 
swearins by apy witness or person makiag ceposition before aay 
of the officers last mentioned, to aay material fact in any neces- 
sary proceeding under the said rules and regulations, shall be 
aeemed perjury, and punished in the manner now prescrived by 
law for such offense. 

Sec. 2!. And be it further enacted, That it shall be a mizde- 
meanor, punishable by imprisonment in the county jail or peni- 
tentiary not exceeding two years, or by a fine not exceeding five 
hundred d.liars, for any person, without justifiable or excusable 
cause, te use personal violence upon any elector in said district, 
or upon any member of the police force thereof when in the dis- 
charge o' his duty, cr for auy such member to neglect making 
apy arrest for an offense against the laws of the United States 
committed in bis presence. or for any person not a member of the 


(Pvs1ic Resorvrion.—No, 4.) 


A RESOLUTION 
tHles for og an examination of James's projec- 


Resolved by the S. 
United Ze lenate and House of R 


ary 
and to have it tested su’ 


A 





Le 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Confessions and Experience of an In- 
valid. 


UBLISHED FOR THE BENEFIT OF SUF. 
ferers from Nervous Debility ; supplying the means of 
Self-Cure. By cne who cured himself, r being put to great 
expense through medical imposition and quackery. Single 
copies ry he had of the author, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 


Bedford, Kings county, N. Y., by inclosing a p2st-paid address- 
ed envelep. 


The Best School-Books. 


Teachers will pleare examine the “NATIONAL SERIES OF 
STANDARD SC HOOL-BOOKS,” published by 


A. $8. BARNES & BURR, New York, 

Among which are 

READERS AND SPELLERS. By Parxer and Warsgoy. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By S. W. Ciarx, A.M. 

ARITBMETIC AND ALGEBRA. By Cuaar.es Davizs, LL.D 

GEOGRAPHY. By Monrerru and McNatuy. 

SCHOOL HISTORIES. By Mrs. Wittarp and Moyraira. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. “Ganot’s Physics,” edited by 
W.G. Pecs. 

CHEMISTRY. By Joun A. Porter of Yale College. 

BOTANY. By Prof. Atpuonso Woop. 

ASTRONOMY. By Bartierr, McIntyaz, and WILLarp. 

GEOLOGY. By Emmons and Pact. 

COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. Born, Dar, and Broox 
FIELD. 

LOGIC. By Mawan and Boyrp. 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS, Davrss and Bartierr. 


A. S. BARNES & BURR will send their Descriptive Catalogue 
of their numerous Text-Books to al! parts of the United States, 

















police force to falsely represent himself as being such member, 
with afraudujent derign. 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, That the treasurer of the 
board of police shal receive a stated salary of six hundred d«!- 
lars per ancum, and each commissicner shall receive an a!llow- 
ance of five dovars for cach day of actual at'endance upon the 
meetings or business of the board, not to exceed, however, to 
eacn commissioner (the treasurer ercepted) two hundred and 
fifty doliars per annum; and no other compensation shall be 
paid or a lowed to the members of the board. The superintend- 
ent of police shal! receive a sa'ary of fifteen hundred dollars per 
apnum, each sergeant of police six hundred dollars per anaum, 
and each police patrolman for.y dollars per month, as compen- 
sation for their services, respectively. 

Sec. 23. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
first meeting of the board of police, under the provisions of this 
act, it sball possess ail the power and authority heretofore con- 
ferred by law upon the auxiliary guard of the city of Washing- 
ton, established by an act entitied ‘An act to estabiish an aux 
iliary watch for the protec'ion of public and private property in 
the city of Washington,” aprroved, Augusttwenty-three, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, and all acts in amendment therew, and 
said auxiliary guard or watch is hereby abolished; and said 
board of police shall also poseess all the power and authority 
heretofore conterred by law upon the mayor or any other officer 
or officers of the cities of Washington avd Georgetown respect 
ively, as the heads therein of the respective police departments 
or organizations of those cities, which power or authority shall 
relate to or in any way be connected with the police governmeat 
or police discipline within either of said cities; and from and 
after the said fi:s: meeting and due organization of said board 
of police, the duty and authority and power of each and all of 
the aforementioned officers in relation to the police government, 
appointment, and discipline shall wholiy cease and vest as afore- 
said in the said board of police constituted by this act, except 
that the mayors of Washington and Georgetown shall be, with 
the commissioners 8 ex-officio of the board of police, and 
entitled to one vote each at every session thereof when present 
at its meetings. 

Sec. 24. And be it further enacted, That the superintendent 
of police shall make to the board of police quartersy reports in 
writing of the state of the police district, with such statistics and 
suggestions as he may deem advisable for the improvement of 
the police government and discipline of said district ; and the 
board of police shall annually, on or before the first Monday in 
November, report in writing the condition of the police within 
said district to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. £5. And be it further enacted, That no member of the 
board of police, or of the police force, shall receive or share in, 
for his own benefit, under any pretense whatever, any present, 
fee, er emolument, for police services, other than the regular 
salary and pay provided by this act, except by consent of the 
board of pclice. 

Sec. 26 And be it further enacted, That all rewards, fees, pro- 
ceeds of gifts, and emoluments that may be allowed by the board 
of yolice to be paid and given for extraordinary services of any 
member of the police force, and all moneys arising from the sale 
of unclaimed goods, shall constitute the ‘‘ policeman’s fund,” of 
which the board of poiice shall bs the trustee, and may invest 
as they shall see fit. And wheaever any member of the police 
force, inthe actual discharge of his duty, shall become bodily 
disab/,7*Mnis necessary expenses, on the certificate of a competent 
surgeon, $tating the manner, cause, and condition of the injury, 
and soi 





ed by the board of police. during the time of his dis 

abling, as{aforesaid, continues, may become a charge upon the 
said fond.) Bat beard of poiice may discontinue said ailow- 
ance for aby satisfactory reason. 

Sec. 27. And be it further enacted, That the board of potice 
shall require and make suitable provisions respecting security 
to be entered into by the superintendent of police and by the ser- 
geants of police, and for the taking by members of the police force 
of an oath of cftice, and the registry of the same, which oath 
of office may be taken before any commissioner of the police, who 
is hereby empowered to administer the same. 

Sec. 28. And be it further enacted, That there be and is here- 
by appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying this act into effect, 
including the payment of salaries, and all other necessary 
charges and expenses of the ‘' Metropolitan Police,” forthe year 
ending June thirty, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, in addi 

tion ‘o the balance of the appropriation made by the act approv- 
ed February twenty, eighteen hundred and sixty, ‘‘ for the com- 
pensation of the auxiliary guard, and one lieutenant, and for 
fuel, oi!, and lamps, and for twenty policemen,” which balance 
is hereby directed to be applied to the purposes of this act, the 
sum of sixty thousand dollars. 

Sec 29 And be it further enacted, That all statutes, parts of 
statutes, and provisions of law inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Approved, August 6, 1561. 





(Pusu .—No, 58 j 





AN ACT to increase the pay of the privates in the regular army 
and of the volunteers in the service of the United States, and 
for other purpozes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the pay of 
the priva‘es in the regular army and volunteers in the service of 
the Uni:ed States be thirteen dollars per month for three years 
from and after the passage of this act and until ovherwise fixed 
by iaw. 

"Sec. 2 And be it further enacted, That the vrovisions of the 
act entitled “ An act for the relief of the Ohio and other volun- 
teers,” approved July twenty fourth, eighteen hundred and 
six y-one, be and the same are hereby extended to ail volunteers 
mustered in‘o the service of the United States, whether for one, 
two, or three years or for and during the war. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That ali the acts, proclama- 
tions, and orders of the President pf the United States afer the 
fourth of March, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, respecting tae 
army and navy of the United States, and calling out or relating 
to the militia or volunteers from the states, are hereby approved | 
and in al! respects legalized and made valid, to the same intent 
ano with the same effect as if they nad been issued and done 
urder the previous express authority and direction of the Con- 
great of the United States. 

Approved, August 6, 1861, 





(Pustic.—No, 59.] 


ANA OT requiring an oath of allegiance, and to support the Con- | 
Stitution of the United States, to be administered to certain | 
persons in the civil service of the United States. 


_Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That it shall 
be the duty of the heads of the several departments to cause to 
be administered to each and every officer, clerk, or employe, BOW 
in their respective departments, or in any way connected there- 
with, or who shall hereafter in any way become connected there- 
with. the following oath, viz : “I do solemnly swear (or affirm, 
as the case may be) that I will support, protect, and defend the 
Constitution and Government of the United States against all 
enemies. whether domestic or foreign, and that I will bear true 
faith allegiance, and loyalty to the same, any ordinance, resola- 
tion, or law of any state convention or Jegisature to the contrary 
noetwiths.anding ; and further, that I do this with a full deter- 
mination, pledge, and purpose, without any mental reservation 
or evasion whatsoever; and further, that I will well and faith- 
fully perform all the duties which may be required of me by law. 
So he!p me God.” And tha‘ each and every such civil officer aad 
employe in the departments aforesaid, or in any way conaected 
therewith, in the service or employment of the United States, 
who sball refuse to take the oath or affirmation herein provided, 
shalt be immedia‘ely dismissed and discharged from such service 
or employment. 
Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the oath or affirmation 
herein provided for in the first section of this act may be taken 
before any justice of the peace or notary public or other person 
who is legally authorized to administer an oath in the state or 
district where the ssme may be administered. And that any 
violation of such oath by any person or pers:ns taking the same 
shail subject the offender to all the pains and penalties of willfal 
and corrupt perjury, who shall be liable to be indicted and 
rosecuted to conviction for any such offense before any court 
ores competent jurisdiction thereef: And provided further, 
That such offender shali be forthwith discharged from such 
service or employment, 
Approved, August 6, 1861. 


(Pos.ic.—No. 60.] 


AN ACT explanatory of an act entitled ‘‘ An act concerning the 
Attorney-General and the Attorneys and Marsha’s of the sev- 
eral districts.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 

the United States of America in Congress assembled, That nothing 

in the act of which this act is explanatory shall be construed 10 

repeal, modify, or in any way affect iaw, now in force, de- 

fining or regulating the duties of the Solicitor of the Treasury. 
Approved, August 6, 1861. 


(Pusiw.—No, 61.) 


AN ACT to provide for the repairs of the Long Bridge across the 
Potomac river. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

ess assembied, Thmt the sum 


we pceevell, August 6, 1861. 


(Pvstic Resotvrion.—No. 3.] 


ing the President « the United States 
public humiliation, fasting, and 


ARBESOLUTION req 
to recommend a day 











TWO WORKS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
SENT BY MAIL. 
No pay expected until received, read, and 
npproved. 

Ist. Dr. 8.8. Frrcon’s Six Lecrurgs on the Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Cure of Lung, Bronchjai, and Skin Diseases; and Male 
and Female Complaints On the mode of Preserving Health t> 
a Hundred Years. 360 pages, 2! engravings. Price 50 cents. 

zd. Dr. S. 8. Firou’s new work ou Heart Disease, Apoplexy, 
Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, 
Summer Diarrhea of Children, Cholera aod Cholera Morbus, 
Bilious Colic, Costiveness, Diphtheria Sore Throats, Scarlet 
Fever, Yellow Fever, and she diseases of old people, with many 
valuable Medical Prescriptions for these diseases. 168 pages, 6 
engravings. Price $0 cents. Say whieh Book you will have, 
giving Name, State, ane and Post-( flice 


address Dr. 8. 5. FITCH, 714 Broadway. 
_ _<Now READ © 
‘THE AMERICAN TR s SOCIETY'S 
ALMANAC 


FOR 


1862, 
THIRTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price 6 sents single ; 50 cents per dozen ; $3 50 per hundred ; 
$30 00 per thousand, 
Published by the American Tract Socrerr, 28 Cornea, 
Boston, and for sale at the 
TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
No. 13 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


I, W. BRINCKERHOFF, 


The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
American People. 
UST PUBLISHED BY 
Physician to the Troy Lang and’ Hygtonio Insti 
cian to the Troy Lung an enic tu 
A Treatise on the above —homb o cnuse ort Nerve 
eus Debility, Consumption, and Marasmus, 
detailing reliable and scientific aids and treatment for eure, It 
will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on reception of two 


three-cent stamps. 
A DR. ANDREW STONE, 








ddress 

= to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 

r Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 
et eo EE. soe 
a 








EDUCATION. 
OUNG LADIE® SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CT.— 


Located 36 miles from New York, reopens Sept. 93d, offers 
every facility 


F facility tore «..-euch and accomplished education under 
the direction of its professors 810 tomcners. _ Z, 


‘or circulars appl 
to MISS AIREN, Principe.) 
HE HAMILTON FEMALE SEMINARY WILL 
reopen on Wednesday, Oct 2d. For circulars address 
either of the Principals, MI3S M, A. HASTINGS, 
MISS D. W. WATERS, 
Hamilton. Madison county, N. Y. 


ILITARY DRILL, UNDER AN EXPERI. 

enced Officer, in connection with an English and Clas- 

sical Education for Young Men; also for Young Ladies instruc- 

tion in Music, Painting, and French, under experienced Pro 

fessors, at the Hudson River Institute, Claverack, Col. co., N. 
Y. For catalogue address REV. A. FLACK, A.M. 


Berecrenee FEMALE COLLEGE.—COLLEGIATE 
year opens Sept. 5th. Course of study not surpassed by any 
college in the state Modern languages in place of the advanced 
classics. Departments under their respective Professors and 
Preceptresses. Domestic duties shared by the students. 

Tzrus —Board and Tuition, with furnished room, $75 per half- 


yearly session. 
Rey. A. W. COWLES, D D., President. — 














Address 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER DESIRES A 
situstion in a school or family. Can teach French, Latin, 
Mathematics the higher English branches, and Music. First- 
class references given. 
Address Box 2,112, New Paven, Ct. 


re COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN HIGHTS, L. IL 


The Fall Term of this Institution will commence on 
Wepnespay, Serr. litn. 
Application for admission may be made to the Principal, A. 
CRITTENDEN, Esq. ; Prof. Eaton, No. 115_Jarolamen street, or 
either of the subscribers, 
A. B. BAYLIS, 
J. SULLIVAN THORNE, on 
CYRUS P. SMITH, ) instruction. 
Young ladies from abroad will find ample accommodations in 
the family of Prof. Eaton, adjoining the Institution. 








@ommittee 


Li peta YOUNG LADITE®’ INSTITUTE, 
Pittsfield, Mass., in a location of great beauty and salu- 
brity, six hours from New York, with grounds and buildings 
that rival those of the best colleges, and a permanent corps of 
Professors, commences its forty-first semi annua! session, Oct. 
3d, For circulars address Rev. C, V. SPEAR, the Principal. 


LUSHING INSTITUTE —BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS, at Flushing, I.. I. 
EK, A. FAIRCHILD, 


TATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND 
Educational Agency, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. Every 
Teacher, School Trustee, Parent, and Pupilshould send for Cir- 
culars giving list of Eoucational Journals and of Schools and 
Seminaries to patronize, where to fisd competent teachers and 
situations to teach throughout the country. Teachers wanted, 
and Educational Correspondents for the Institute in each tows 
and School District. RICE & ANDREWS. 
BFEGLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTI- 
CUT.—The ensuing Term will commence on W ednesday, 
Octcber 9th. Nocharge is made for tuition, room-rent, or use of 
the library. Students who need the gitt, will receive $2 a week 
to defray the expense of board, on condition that they attend the 
prescribed course of Seminary duties through the year, unless 
absent for reasons which the Faculty deem sufficient. 


ADAME C. MEARS BURKHARDT; 














NOS, 222 & 224 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 38ru ST. 


Exglish and French Boarding and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
(Formerly No. 32 West 15th strect.) 
Will reopen with the commencement of the session, Sept. 12th. 
Madame C. M. B. will be at home from the Ist of September. 


Circulars at Breusings, 701 Broadway; Lockwood’s, 411 
Broadway 3 and at 222 Madison avenue. 


BBOT FEDMALE ACADEMYs 
ANDOVER, MASS, 
The Fall Term opens September 5th, and closes November 26th. 
Pupils can bea 


with the teachers at Smith Hall for $2 50 per 
week, including washing. 


Catalogues will be furnished on application to the Principal, 
Miss PHILENA McKEEN, at Bradford, Vt., or NATH’L SWIFT, 
Treasurer, Andgver, Mass. 

OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Ct. For Circulars address the Prin- 

cipal, MISS EMILY NELSON, 
R&S. GIBSON; No. 38 UNION SQUARE, WILL 
reopen her ey | apd Day School for Young Ladies, 

on Monday, September 16th. 
yh YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, (Mr. and Mrs. Bugt’s,) at Nos. 11 and 13 
Charles aa sng pe ay will commence its sixth 
e T. 

toe Rev. R. F. BUBL, Principal. 
O YOU WANT A YOUNG LADY TO TEACH 
French, Latin, some English, and especially the Piano? 
Address “Box No. 72,” East Hampton, Mass. J 
ISS N. D. RANNEY, HAVING TAKEN THE 
commodious recently occupied Le SPALD- 
ING at ELIZAB » New Jersey, will = a BOARDING AND 
rf SCHOOL fer young ladies, on Wednesday, September 


th. : 
Every fasility will be given to the for physical devel- 
“4 4 emt disc Hs moral aed 




















opment, judicious 
religious culture. Miss will be in Elisabeth after the 
15th of August, to give attention to the interests of her 





ROFESSOR WEST'S DAY AND BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The 


will , the 16th ee oe 
For pring in ine temapaedcocem of aunties 
apply at No. 88 street, Brookiyn, N. ¥. 





N EXPERIENCED TEA DESIRES A 
situation as visiting or resident in a family er 
eed, © ee ee ae branches and 
ri Address “ »” Ne. 20 Hammond street, New 


7 
MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
ALLET, DAVIS & CO.S, AND OTHER Bos. 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting 
assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can al be 








seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent EY 
purchase, Pianos taned. T. 8. BERRY, Marbie B , 
632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner street. 
Raven, Bacon & Co. 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


We are now Goring, on favorable terms afull assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, all of which . 
Sethi antar are of our own manufacture, and wax- 


By permission we refer to the ander- 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for 


can recommend our instraments, as to their quality enh — 
Wivsiew, Lawrar & C ¥.D.M 
Bowrn, Hotmes & Co. } ately oy nig _ 


J. H. Ransom & Co. 
Berrs, Nrowois & Co, 


Tuomas Owen & Son. Susipon, Horr & Co. 
Maunzicx & Buus. Joszra F. , 
Carr, Howagp, Sancre & Co. ——__, 


Ivison, Pawwusy & Coa. 
And others, 


INSURANC 





SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Neo. BY PINE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


i i) a ek ot os 400,008 9e 
Surpius, February 1,1861............. 126,072 68 


Raine occa ak ivaceahved 16in'tins ++» $626,073 6Y 








Pelicy-Helders receive three-fourths of the Net 
Prefite witheut fnourring any Liabilitios whatever. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vico-Presidoat. 
R. L. HAYPOCH, Seoretary. 
A TTD 





MISCELLANEOUS. _ 
Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 
REFRIGERATORS! 
TABLE CUTLERY! 
TEA-TRAYS AND WAITERS! 
ICE-CKEKAM FRREZERS I 
WATER COOLERS! 
CAMP OCHAIRS! 
COOK IN&® UTENSILS! 
WOODEN AND TIN WARES 
All of the best make and at honest prices, 


ALEX. DELMAR, Ne. 706 Broadway, 


For Churches, Schools, Farma, 
STEEL 








Factories, etc, 
These Bells are made from aa 
alloy of steel, by a new procem 








that enables the proprietors to sell 
them at one half-the price ofothera, 
— and at the my gg 
very superior ° ac 
Composition liable to break, and are warveatelh 
For particulars relative to Sige, 
Keys, Hangings, Prices, and War- 
ranty, send for Oircular te the 
BELLS = [sss 
BROWN & WHITE, 
No 20 Lruxarr ar. NW. ¥. 
GUANO. 
We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, ame 
Farmers te the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
# PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUAND, 
which we ciaim to be superior to any Guano or fertiliser ewe 
imported or manufactured in this country. 
THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 
Wm. H. Webb, 
OF NEW YORK, FROM 
BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ BSLANDS IM PRR 
SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 
Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Oargo, or a4 cotmp 
JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent, 


No. 58 South street, sor. of Wall s., 
New York 





ié bas been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent’ 
Farmers, and anaiyrod by ihe most eminent and popular Agrt- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (e~ witi he soon by ome 


circular) a large per-centage of 

NE. PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOS. 
—_— PHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient te 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially es- 
riching the soll. It can be freely used without danger of bare 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the ease 
with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degree of moisture, 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, es emge- 
rience has proved, 

FREE OF INSECTS. 

For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 
0,) or pamphiets containing full particulars of analysis and tests 
of Farmers, apply as above, 616-087 

TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES, 
Me HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No, 216 Six Avaenvz, New York. 


The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. 


R BILIOUS ATTACKS 
F °siex Heabacte. AND LIVER COMPLAONY, 


TAKE DR. GANFORD’S 


Liver Invigorator 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD'S FAMILY PILLE 


Sold by all Dreggists, and at the Principal Office, Ne. S86 
BROADWAY. s16om 


GENTS WANTED-—TO SELL PACKETS OF 
A Stationery and Jewelry. Extra inducements are off 
amongst which are Silver Watches, Guard Chains, Bracelets, 
other valuable ariicles. Address, with stamp inolosed, J. In 
BAILEY, No. 154 Court street, Boston, Mass 


GEO. L. CANNON, 
DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 


PORTABLE HEATERS, 


WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AnD LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATLOBS, etc. i 














Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Farnaces, 


No. 54 EAST 13th STREET, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSIAY PLACE, 
Niw York. 


J. @. REITHER'’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 


FULTON AV., COR, OF NAVY 8T., 


BROOKLYN. 
(K.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Yours for & 
BROOKS.) 








As this Establishment, the oldest hy 4 y how ——. 
factured over Sixteen years, may 
collections ef Rich Cabinet dnd Upholstered of the newest 
and most desirable patterns of any house in city or New 


York. 
cy lot of Tambour, A tion, and Nottingham: 
Aise, ain, = ’ _— ’ 
Shades, ete.. 

NB 1 would beg teave to return thanks to my friends fer 
their former patronage, and reepectuly solicit &eontinnanee a 
the same, assuring them that every will be madeon mg 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER. 





used by 
wear. 


ota ET 

RTIFICAL LEGS—(PALMER)—THE MOST 

A perfect, approved, and useful ; Arms, of superior exoel- 

lence ; Fret, ~ limbs ~~ by - ep — 
'° seased 1imbs, veins, 

wt ee ane CE DR. E. D, HUDSON, 2 Clinton Hall. 


J pele my ee WATERS, AGENT, HAS 
removed to No. 481 Broadway, between @ poe 
streets, where he sells new 7-octave PIANOS for $150. 


of 
* 





to let 
ise at war prices. 
month ; t allowed if purchased as 
ment. batty paymentereceived for the saine. ALEXANDRE 
ORGANS for Churches at low prices. 








PE AND BLAOK.- 

RogkwEiLs PURE GRA GOODENOUGH, No. 128 
No. 260 Fulton 
Court P 
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Our Correspondence. 


CARRY THE PROOLAMA- 
WHO SHALL TION ? 


Iris urged by some zealous friends of freedom, 
that the Government of the United States should 
issue @ deeree or proclamation, granting immediate 
emancipation te the four million slaves in the South, 
and calling upon them to take up arms in behalf of 
the Union. Passing by all the controverted points 
in the case, as to the power of the Government to do 
this, either under or over the Constitution, and as to 
the mode, whether by act of Congress, by proclama- 
tion of the President, or by a military “order of the 
day” from the commanding General—but supposing 
all those questions settled, and the thing to be done, 
the inquiry is worth being considered, What will be 
the effect upon the slaves and upon the country ? 

Let it be borne in mind that the four fortified posts, 
of Alexandria and its surroundings, Fortress Monroe 
and its appendages, Key West with Tortugas, and 
Fert Pickens on its desert tsland of sand, comprise 
every foot of territory of the insurgents over which 
the Gevernment of the United States exercises even 
the shadow of authority. Outside of these there is 
no spot where an officer or agent of the United 
States can show his head with safety for an hour, 
except ander the protection, and of course with the 
res‘rictions, of a flag of truce. How then are the 
slaves to be influenced by a proclamation which our 
Government is unable to bring to their knowledge? 
And what help can the slaves give, to rulers as their 
friends, who are unable even to make their good in- 
tentions known? 

But if we admit the possibility of the proclamation 
becoming known to the slaves, through the agency of 
a “bird in the air,” or by what is sometimes called 
“the plantation telegraph "—through which negroes 
eften obtain news with a speed which astonishes their 
masters—then it must be borne in mind that the 
slaves are wholly unarmed and unorganized, and 
without any preparation or fitness to render aid in the 
military movements of the Government. And when 
it is considered that the loyal white citizens of East 
Tennessee are at this moment being driven from their 
hemes and farms as helpless fugitives, only just be- 
cause they are unarmed and unorganized, although 
they have just given thirty thousand good votes in 
faver of the Union, it must be admitted that the pros- 
pect ef help from insurgent slaves is at present very 
gmaall, unless we show that negroes are a great deal 
superior to white folks. 

But it is maintained that the issuing of such a 
preclamation has become a “ military necessity,” as 
the only means of producing the requisite union and 
earnestness among the people, to carry on the war 
and support the Government in preserving the Union, 
It is said that-we are now only “ battling for an idea,”’ 
which is too abstract to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
people, and we must have ‘a practical issue” pre- 
sented for this purpose. And yet it was this “idea” 
that the Government of the country was about to be 
everthrown, and the United States to be blotted from 
the list of accredited nations, which certainly produced, 
in April last, the greatest union of feeling, and the 
mest devoted zeal and patriotism among the whole 
people of the loyal states, that this country has ever 
known. And it cannot be shown that this unity and 
zeal in the mass of the people have suffered any abate- 
ment to this day. The manner in which the country 
has received and responded to the defeat at Bull Run 
is conclusive proof on this point. What reason is 
there for believing that a greater unity or a more 
enduring zeal can be produced by the adoption of any 
one of the numerous proposals for attempting the 
abolition of slavery by the power of the United States ? 
If it is so, that the peuple of the United States can be 
more deeply stirred, or more cordially united, in 
behalf of any other earthly object, than they can for 
the preservation of their Government and nationality 
frem extinction, they are well prepared to lose their 
liberties, and they ought to lose them. 

It is undoubtedly true that there has been a vast 
revolution ef public opinion in the country on the 
subject of slavery. The mass of the people have 
become convinced that slavery is, in one way or 
another, the cause of our great troubles. Even our 
Democratic politicians—the loyal ones—are now the 
most outspoken denouncers of slavery, and the most 
ardent in wishing and predicting its entire extinction 
as the result of the great rebellion. But this is re- 
garded rather as a consequence to follow the restora- 
tion of the national authority, than as the immediate 
ebject to be thrust in and take precedence of the de- 
fense of the Union itself. Tais grand question of the 
right of the nation to live and to preserve itself, is 
what is now submitted to the arbitrament of battle, 
and we have nothing now before us but to abide the 
issue. They claim the right to rule us, because they 
say they can. And if they can, they will. If not, not. 
This is what the sword must settle. And then 

comes the abolition of slavery, peacefully and benefi- 
eently. But the great trial comes first. RoeEr. 








NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Wasuineron, D. C., August 26, 18¢1. 
Te THE Epirors or THE INDEPENDENT : 


As the war progresses the Government finds itself com- 


pelled to act with more vigor toward its enemies ; and 
mot a few intelligent men have been surprised to notice 
that where the Government has acted with the most 
severity, just there the confidence in its ability to main- 
tain itself is most profound. Like discipline in the family 
and in the army, a rigorous policy in times of special 
danger adds to the happiness as well as the safety of the 
people. The day is almost here when a traitor cannot 
live in a loyal state—when Ben. Wood, Vallandigham 
and hundreds of. their friends must make their choice 
between a respectful silence during the existence of this 
terrible rebellion, and exile orimprisonment. This condi- 
tion of things cannot be avoided. Ne pleas for the free- 
dom of the press can be made to do duty under the cir- 
cumstances which surround us and threaten to destroy 
the Government, by men who secretly favor the 
triumph of the rebellion. It is time the people of 
the nation comprehended the magnitude of the rebellion 
and the appalling dangers which threaten us as a people. 
It is no time to plead for the right of speech and of argu- 
ment when none but disloyal men, none but pro-slavery 
traitors, are interfered with. When the Government is in 
such jeopardy that.by order of the President suspected 
traitors are taken from their homes and transported across 
the country to impregnable fortresses, where no writ of 
habeas corpus can touch them, it is no time to resent the 
suppression of a journal which disseminates treason. 
This is not the normal condition of things, for we live in 
the midst of.civil war. These extra-constitutional acts 
will not furnish precedents for any time but that of dan- 
gerous civil war—of a rebellion which threatens to plunge 
the nation into anarchy. 
The Government has resolved to put down treason in 
the free as well as the slave states az all hazards. It 
must do it or abandon the war. It has been met at a 
thousand places with the disseminators of treason. Its 
appeal for troops is derided and interfered with by jour- 
nals pretending to desire peace, until but one course re- 
mained—to suspend the traitorous journals or the at- 
tempt to uphold erder and government. It very wisely 
decided to suspend or discourage the publication of the 
imcorrigibly bad journals. Of course the moderately dis- 
loyal press will howl with rage at this action of the Gov- 
ernment, and claim that the freedom of the press has 
been infringed upon and the Constitution violated. But 
they have made the same charge in reference to the other 
acts of the President, and it matters little what particular 
act they criticise. Ere long the rebei journals of Balti- 
mere and New York, if they do not profit by the examples 
made of their fellows in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
will also be suppressed. 
this city the Government has shown a wholesome 
femar? arresting several well-known traitore—male and 
There Weaecren of these rigorous acts is admirable. 
confidence in the Government and its 

triet. Bor iteelf and the loyal citizens of the Dis- 
ne from the sa Ne Tebellion- mongers have come and 


openly boasted on our streets of their deeds of treason. 
This was especially true of c rtain aristocratic women 
among us. Ladies of pretended refinement and of un- 
doubted social pesition have been playing the spy for the 
rebel chiefs, relying upon their sex to save them from the 
punishment due to theircrimes. They can do so no longer 
with any safety to themselves. The people breathe 
easier—they feel that they are no longer to be surrounded 
by spies whose object is to betray the national capital and 
army into the hands of the rebels. 

The situation of the loyal forces in the field is changing. 
There is a rapid concentration of troops at this point. 
The column under Gen. Banks has very quietly and ex- 
peditiously made a flank movement—not a retreat— 
toward Leesburg. He now commands the numerous 
fords opposite or near to Leesburg, and can spread out 
his wings in either direction—toward Harper’s Ferry or 
Washington, ss the case may demand. McClellan’s hand 
can be seen in this strategic movement, though Gen. 
Banks executed it as he does everything which becomes 
a part of his‘duty—with admirable precision and prompt- 
ness. 

So far as Washington is concerned, it is much safer 
than it has been, and safe beyond a peradventure if 
Northern soldiers will fight like their fathers in the days 
of the Revolution. There is considerable anxiety respect- 
ing our treops'in Western Virginia as well as in South- 
western Missouri. Possibly further reverses are in store 
for us in those quarters, but a few weeks more will carry 
such a tide of loyal troops to Rosencranz and Siegel as 
will enable them to resume offensive operations. 

The troops in this vicinity are fully reeovered from the 
demoralization consequent upon the late defeat, at least 
as fully so as is possible without a decided victory. The 
military leaders here are evidently in better spirits than 
they have been at any time since the eventful Sunday of 
battle memory, and perhaps are more confident now than 
then of ultimate victory. 

The results of the war are with the people of the free 
states. They can command them. Mr. Russell of The 
Times admits this in his late letter. If the free states 
throw their money and men into this struggle, he admits 
that the South has but a single hope of triumph, and that 
through foreign recognition. D. W. B. 





FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPOND- 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 26, 1861. 
To THE EpiTorS oy THE INDEPENDENT: 
The confidence in Gen. McClellan is daily increasing. 
Everything about the capital has the appearance of 
work, While our military strength and efficiency are 
augmenting more rapidly than ever, there is nothing of 
display which would indicate the fact to the casual 
observer. There are fewer parades on the Avenue, but 
there is more work within the camps; there is less 
appearance of a carnival, gut more of a campaign. 

In the course of a iar two the entire Bureau of the 


offices in the New Extenyion, commanding the beautiful 
valley of the Potomac, and the rising, wooded grounds 
on the Virginia side, now dotted in every opening by the 
white tents of our army. These Offices are unequaled 
by any others in the public buildings, not only for the 
fine scenery which they overlook, but for the conveni- 
ence of appointment and furniture. The walls of the 
room to be occupied by the Secretary are covered with 
decorations in encaustic, representing the coats of arms 
of the several states in medallion, with pannelings of 
fruits, grains, flowers, and productions appropriate to 
each. The idea of using for decorations our national 
productions is an excellent one, and in agreeable con- 
trast with the practice in the other public buildings, in 
which one continually meets reproductions of the stereo- 
typed figures of Justice and Liberty, of gods and 
goddesses, cupids and cornucopias, which have so long 
done duty in the Old World, and have been so universally 
used by native imitators, or by foreigners unacquainted 
with our floral and other productions, inthe New. These 
paintings are disfigured by a sorry attempt at satin, too 
pretty to find place in a great national building. In the 
panels devoted to the “seceded” states, coiled among 
luscious fruits and gaudy flowers, rearing their ugly 
crests, and shooting out their envenomed tongues, are 
the rattlesnake, the mocassin, and other snakes found in 
those states, intended, so the artist naively informed me, 
as emblems of secession. They are truthful enough, but 
more appropriate in an ilustrated newspaper than in 
their present position. They can be easily removed, and 
for the sake of national dignity, and to avoid the disgust- 
ing associations they present, I trust they will be. 

An attempt is now being made to raise funds to secure 
for a year, at least, the services of Rev. W. W. Channing, 
as pastor of the Unitarian church‘in this city. Five 
years ago this was talked of, but the time had not then 
come when a fearless and outspoken advocate of anti- 
slavery could be heard in Washington. Anti-slavery 
speech has been repressed in the capital heretofore. 
Since Mr. Conway left the Unitarian society, it has been 
gradually dwindling away. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


By the steam-ships Canada, City of Washington, and 

Hibernian, we have received intelligence from Europe to 

the 16th inst, The prorogation of Parliament had enabled 

the British press to turn its undivided attention to Amer- 

ican affairs, and the disaster at Bull Run, the blockade, 

and the imaginary financial difficulties of our Govern- 

ment, were the great topics of discussion. Of course, the 

views generally taken are unfavorable to the North, but 

all England is not against us. We have some ardent and 

honest advocates among the metropolitan journals, par- 

ticularly The Dai’y News and Morning Star, which labor 

incessantly and ably to refute the slanders of the Tory 

organs, and to place our case fairly before the English 
people. The Austrian Archduke Maximilian had visited 
Southampton, and had made a speech there in which he 
predicted closer sympathies, politically and commerci- 
ally, between England and Austria. Mr. Roebuck was 
also present, and availed himself of the occasion “to ex- 
tol the constitutional efforts” of the Kaiser! Octempora! 
O mores! Tht marriage contract between the Princess 
Alice and Prince Leopold of Hesse was executed at Os- 
borne onthe 14th. The King of Sweden had arrived in Eag- 
land, and was a guest of the Queen. The mammoth iron- 
plated war-ship Warrior had made a successful trial trip 
down the Thames. The Bishop of Durham is dead. There 
was a vague rumor in Paris of a growing coolness be- 
tween France and Austria, bearing an ominous resem- 
blance to that which preceded the sub-Alpine war. Prince 
Metternich had taken leave of the Emperor, who had 
gone to the camp at Chalons. Another controversy had 
sprung up between France and Switzerland, relative to 
the arrest of a French subject on disputed territory. The 
Parisian press, like that of London, is divided in opinion 
touching trans-Atlantic matters. Those journals which 
have espoused our cause consider that the mishap of the 
North at Bull Run will prove ultimately advantageous 
rather than hurtful to her interests. The appointment of 
M. Bendetti as Minister to Turin has been officially an- 
nounced, Baron Ricasoli, in a diplomatic cireular, ex- 
presses the belief that Europe will soon be persuaded of 
the right of Italy to the possession of the entire Italian 
territory. Gen. Della Marmora is to enter the Cabi- 
net of King Victor as Minister of War. The Neapoli- 
tan reaction is dying out. The Roman question is again 
said to be on the eve of solution. Austria and Hungary 
are gradually becoming more and more estranged from 
each other. The Kaiser received the second address of 
the Diet on the 14th, and replied to it in a short speech, 
The dissolution of the Diet was regarded as certain, and 
then Francis Joseph will have passed the Rubicon. The 
aspect of affairs at Warsaw was threatening, and fore- 
beded trouble. The Oriental overland mail had reached 
England. Nothing of importance from China. In India 
the cotton question had excited an absorbing interest, 
and every effort was being made to encourage the in- 
creased production of the indispensable staple. 





HON. JOSHUA R. GIDDINGS, 


Tus veteran soldier of liberty, although enjoying an 
honorable office as U. 8. Consul in Canada, could not 
leave his country uncared for in this tremendous crisis, 
but must needs plunge into the thickest of the excite- 
ment and the most exhausting of the labors now called 
for. We regret to learn that he has not been sufficiently 
regardful of warnings heretofore received as to the frailty 
of hie health. 


urt ay afternoon with a —— of the complaint from which 
he has su 


few minutes his ton really al ; bat he is now 
doing well, and decided to be out of danger by his ow 


and , ver since 
the late defeat at he has been very much excited, and 
has labored ht and day h the recent hot weather in 
the getting up of the 29th Regiment making two trips to Colum- 





We call special attention to the advertisement of 
the Rockland Female Institute, to be found in an- 
other column. 





We have received the Second Annual Report of 


the Superintendent of the Insurancs Department of 
the State ef New York, through the courtesy of Mr. 


Secretary of the Treaswy will be transferred to oe} 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial and Finannal. 


SPECIAL CAPITAL FOR THE FUTURE. 


Business men in every section of the country are 
full of gloom and sadness, in consequence of the great 
collapse of trade. They see no p:ospect at present 
of renewed activity, because the whole strength and 
force of the nation is now demanded and required in 
the suppression of the great pro-slavery rebellion. 
For some years past we have been taught from pulpit 
and platform that the people must study that which 
makes for peace and prosperity without any particular 
regard for justice, liberty, and humanity. So long as 
the plantation, the loom, and the anvil could talk of 
thrift and gain, all would be well. Our Journals of 
Commerce, and other notorious secession sheets, have 
been so long teaching such infidelity, that thousands 
were beginning to believe them. To hold up to ridi- 
cule those who taught that God’s law was supreme, 
and more binding than any human enactment, was 
their daily meat and drink year in and year out. 
While the seed of revolution, treason, financial dis- 
tress and disaster was thus being sown broadcast, 
we have been asleep in our prosperity, not dreaming 
that an enemy was coming in upon us like a flood. 
God is showing us that there is something of value 
beside cotton, wheat, tobacco, broadcloth, or brown 
sheetings. We have now to reap the fruit of this 
modern tare-sowing husbandry, and a terrible harvest 
it will be—just and only what might have been ex- 
pected. The cry now is and shall be, “‘ Every man to 
the sickle,” until this rank, poisonous, and unseemly 
crop of secession and rebellion against the onward 
progress of liberty shall be exterminated, root and 
branch. We are told on high authority that there is 
a time and season for all things, a time for peace and 
a time for war; and business men who have their 
whole lives toiled and sweated in season and out of 
season for “a few thousands more,”’ may now balance 
their books and leisurely wait the movements of Prov- 
idence. No statesman’s voice can now command the 
waves of prosperity to roll in upon us. No sage 
among financiers can now prescribe the sovereign 
peace-remedy sure to cure our present commercial 
and financial ailments. We have commanded our 
ships, unmolested, to navigate the uttermost parts of 
the earth in quest of earthly treasure ; but now, with 
another masier at the helm, they must do the work of 
their Great Commander. We have bought, and we 
have sold; we have added millions to millions ; we 
have cultivated both mountain and valley; and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills, and all our waving har- 
| vests, have been living witnesses alike of our labor 
nd of our prosperity. Must we now stop all these 
toils, and obey the summons of our great King, the 
Lord of Hosts? Yea—and all the people say, Amen, 
and amen. 

No earthly ruler could thus command and control 
the strong arm of millions, hush the din of busi- 
ness, and so suddenly prepare the way for this great 
conflict for freedom. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, let there now be but one calling, but one voca- 
tion; and let us shout “onward” and “ forward’’ 
upon the enemy, under the direction of the God 
of battles, until this great and wicked rebellion 
shall be uprooted and exterminated. This is now the 
only path to permanent prosperity and true national 
greatness. We therefore call upon our merchant 
princes and business men here and elsewhere to con- 
secrate their time and their capital, with their lives 
and sacred honor, on the altar of their country. 

Such an investment now will secure an inherit- 
ance for our children and our children’s children which, 
in value, will be beyond computation. As a business 
transaction it will be safe, but it has a higher and sub- 
limer aspect in its moral bearings. It will bring a 
revenue of national glory and greatness worthy of 
the land of Washington and all the sleeping heroe# of 
the Revolution. God bless to us now their sacred 
memory, and give us a heart to imitate them in 
the great struggle before us. The victory ch 
we now expect, and devoutly pray for, will be 
a victory which shall be regarded by every future 
generation as a God-given SPECIAL CAPITAL to 
insure to our indivisible Union perpetual prosperity, 
peace, and power. 





COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS IN NEW GRANADA. 


Letters from Panama to August 14thinform us that 
one of the gentlemen who left New York in July to 
explore the natural history of New Granada, was 
about to make a visit to parts of Central America. 
Buenaventura having been declared under blockade 
by the defunct Government of Ospina, the British 
steamer from Peru did not stop there in passing, and 
no other epportunity was offered to reach the valley 
of the Cauca. Capt. James M. Dow, commander of 
the steamer Guatemala, makes monthly trips to the 
six Pacific ports of Central America from Panama 
and back again. This trade was opened by Capt. 
Dow about six years ago, when, at his solicitation, 
the Panama Railroad Company commenced running 
the steamer Columbus on that line. That vessel is 
still engaged in that service. 

Mr. Crosby, the American Minister to Guatemala, 
states that the President of Guatemala is very desir- 
ous of encouraging American emigration ; that lands 
in favorable locations will be set apart for the pur- 
pose, and other advantages secured. 

Those of our readers who have paid particular at- 
tention to the natural features of the Pacific coast of 
Central America, and the great and peculiar advant- 
ages offered by the various climates, rich soils, and 
valuable productions, now rapidly increasing under 
the new facilities of commerce, will be surprised 
when they learn what our letters will probably soon 
convey us from that remarkable part of our continent. 
Some trade has long been carried on by the French 
and English, chiefly in indigo and cochineal, with the 
five or six ports on the western coasts of Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Guatemala, which were 
formerly states of the republic of Central America, 
but now separate and independent republics. Most 
of that trade goes round the Cape of Good Hope to 
Europe ; but more and more is annually crossing the 
Isthmus, and a part of it comes to the United States. 
Many of the natives of those countries are engaged 
in raising the products most in demand, and some 
foreign settlers cultivate the soil, while several 
mines are worked by European companies. 

A commencement has already been made in send- 
ing colonists to some of those countries; and within 
the past twelve months an agency in France has dis- 
patched a number of Swiss and other agriculturists. 
An American party of settlers also is about to pro 
ceed from New York to Honduras, under induce- 
ments offered by the Government of that republic. 


BUSINESS. 


Five Hundred Millions of dollars is a large figure ; 
but five hundred millions spent, and five hundred 
millions sunk, are two very different things. Suppos- 
ing this to be the sum which the suppression of the 
present insurrection is to cost the nation, it by no 
means follows that it is so much money lest. On 
the contrary, much of it is money actually saved, for 
partly by necessity and partly by common consent 
the whole people have entered upon a course of 
rigid economy ; the money which in ordinary times 
we should waste in foreign superfluities, in travel, 
in dress, and in the numberless luxuries a prosperous 
people indulge in, we refrain now from spending in 
that manner, and devote it to the payment of taxes, 
in voluntary aid to the equipping of soldiers, to the 
support, in various ways, of the Government and the 
war. The money is spent, but it is spent at home, 
and that in itself is an actual saving of a certain sum 
which, in a season of peace, goes to the enriching of 
foreign nations. The necessity, moreover, of indi- 
vidual economy in a people who had fallen into 
habits of extravagance fiom a long course of almost 
unchecked prosperity, is by no means an unmiti- 
gated evil. 

. Thus five hundred millions spent upon the exigen- 
cies of war, heavy as the outlay is, and heavily as it 
presses, at the outset, upon the country, is not wita- 
out its encouraging features. That it is spent main- 
ly among ourselves is an important faci. It goes t» 








* at their pleasure, They have 


— , 


William Barnes. : 


the pzeduction of ccrr, of wheet, of cattle, of pork, 
‘ 


of horses, of wool, of leather, to the manufacturing 

of some of these articles, and to the transportation 

of all of them, before they are brought into a condi- 

tion of consumption. These processes give employ- 

ment to a vast amount of labor, they require the 

turning over and over again of a vast amount of cap- 

ital, and they yield a positive profit, more or less, to 

the agricultural, commercial, and financial classes 

engaged in conducting them. If the war throws 

many persons out cf their ordinary employment, so 

it throws them into new channels, and gives to many— 
say five hundred thousand—direct employment at 
good wages, to be expended in the support of their 
families, to the encouragement of ordiaary trade. 

To be sure the country is engaged in a new business, 

but itis still business, in conducting which many 
hancs and mueh money are absolutely necessary. 

The transition from the old to a new s ate of things 
must bring embarrassment, distress, and ruin, but 
much of that, it is fair to conclude, we have passed 
through aheady. The first fury of the storm is 
passed ; and we may look ahead for smoother seas 
and brighter skies. 

The proposition is self-evident upon the face of it 
that to create and support a large army requires so 
much material and so much money that their mere 
handling involves the necessity of a greatedeal of 
business activity. It is not possible that this ean be 
done in all the various stages from production to con- 
sumption without leaving in the hands through which 
it passes some aggregation of profit. It is not pos- 
sible that so much raw material shall pass from hand 
to hand, from producer to consumer, at the cost of 
the original production, and without interest for the 
use of the capital employed in all the successive 
stages of the movement. This is. business, and a 
country actively engaged in such employment is 
busily and profitably employed. If we leave out of 
the question all the activity which the cotton crop 
has heretofore given to the trade of the country, we 
have this new trade running in a new channel to take 
its place; while we may remember that the relative 
value of the trade in cotton to the country is shown 
in the established fact that the state of Massachusetts 
alone has heretofore sent into the commerce of the 
country a value exceediog that of the whole cotton 
crop of the South ; and the amount of tunnage carried 
on her railroads in the year 1859 exceeded in value 
the whole export trade of the South, both foreign and 
coastwise. The traffic of Massachusetts is not anni- 
hilated by the war, while in some branches an in- 
creased activity is given to it by the war. As it is 
with Massachusetts, so is it with the other Northern 
states. It is because the people have not realized 
this fact, because they have taken it for granted that 
there could be no business in time of war, and 
because many have been thrown out of the old 
channels, and been ruined by the closing up of old 
business relations, that the public mind has seized so 
readily the charge of corruption, because it was the 
only way in which it could conceive of there being 
any profit arising from commercial transactions. 
Taking it for granted that there was not and could 
not be any trade, it has jumped to the conclusion that 
there could be no legitimate profit, while the fact is 
that there is and must be a large domestic commerce 
incident to the war, which inevitably yields a large 
per-centage to those engaged in it. 

This commerce incident to the war is its first-fruit, 
while it has paralyzed other branches. Its second- 
ary result must be to revive, in some measure, those 
interests which it, at first, crippled. Wealth and 
prosperity are the product of labor and capital actively 
employed, and it is manifestly impossible to produce 
them for the single class who are to be and are 
busily and profitably employed by the necessities of 
the war, without creating a corresponding reaction 
upon other classes. This reaction must show itself 
before long if the energy of the Government shall 
command the confidence of the people. 

The banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
showed far-sightedness as well as an unfaltering 
patriotism in coming to the rescue of the Government, 
notwithstanding the excessively hard terms that 
were imposed upon them by restricting the loan to 
par. By relieving its financial difficulties, they have 
given an impetus to the business of the Government, 
on the unembarrassed progress of which rests the 
revival of business generally. In that revival and in 
the readiness of the public, stimulated by their ex- 


immunity from loss which the readiness displayed 
by them in coming to the rescue at so critical a mo. 
ment deserves. 


BREAKING THE BLOCKADE. 


We have been asked, What did Lord Palmerston 
mean when he intimated that on stationing American 
vessels off Southern harbors to collect the revenue, 
he British Government would no longer recognize 
the blockade? He meant simply that the Govern- 
ment would no longer recognize what would then no 
longer exist. When blockade begins, revenue ends. A 
blockade is te shut out commerce. When commerce 
is shut out, there is no revenue for collection. But 
when the revenue is again collected, either at a cus- 
tom-house on land or on board a cutter in the harbor, 
the world knows that commerce must have re- 
entered, and the gates of the blockade been broken 
asunder. Certain Northern newspapers, sympa- 
thizing with the rebellion, are quoting and requoting 
Lord Palmerston’s words, but misrepresenting Lord 
Palmer:ton’s meaning. These journals say that the 
Premier foreshadows British interference with the 
American blockade. But the British Government 
pledged itself, in the Queen’s speech, not to touch the 
blockade. Is it likely, therefore, that her Prime 
Minister’s speech, spoken in the next breath, should 
threaten to break it? 


THE SMITHSONIAN FUND. 


A certain Mr. Russell, now in this country writing 
letters to The London Times,is not the most accurate 
of men in his statements. He mentioned that Mr. 
Smithson’s noble bequest to the United States, of a 
fund for the founding of the Smithsonian Institu- 


in Arkansas bonds, and that as Arkansas bonds will 
be repudiated the fund will be lost. Probably Mr 
Russell heard somebody say this, and without stop- 
ping to inquire if it were true, jetted it down in his 
letter. But the truth is, the United States Govern- 
ment pays regularly six per cent. interest on the 
fund, and years ago assumed all contingent losses. 
This puts the support of the Smithsonian Institution 
beyond the reach of Southern repudiation. 

Uncle Sam has taken good care of Mr. Smithson’s 
money. But the state of Arkansas, or any other 
Southern state, would doubtless be pleased to witness 
the overth.ow of an institution whose second founder 
was John Quincy Adams. We hope our Southern 
acquaintances, in repudiating all their bonds, will at 
some time include the bonds of their slaves. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 


There is a better feeling all round, and more buoyancy of de- 
mand in the various markets, though in Wall street there is no 
speculation, nor likely to be until a great national victory is an- 
nounced, on which the holders of stocks rely to bring about a re- 
siliency in prices. 

The successful bank negotiation has, however, given effectual 
support to Government credits in the market, and the necessary 
disbursement of large sums by the Executive is affecting the cir- 
cu’ation favorably. 

The shipping business is active, and freights have risen. 

The receipts of breadstuffs in the Western ports are very large ; 
for instance, the receipts and shipments of produce at Chieago 
for the week ending August 17th were: 








The receipts from the Ist of Januasy for three years past com 
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The steck of flour and grain in store at Chicago at the clore of 
each of the four past weeks was as follows: 


Aug 19% Aug.12. Aug.5. July 29. 
2 135 lo, 3.055 


Flour, bbis............ 506 

eat, bush........... 341,400 81.94 107,350 274,462 
Corn, bush............ 1,923,210 1,771,630 1,476,260 1,345,217 
Oats, bush............. $01,340 265,112 287,574 252,501 


The receipts of flour and grain at Mi'wavkee for the last 
week compare with those of the corresponding week in 1860 as 
follows : 


1861. 1860. 
WIeGE, WI. 00sec ccccescccesscccccacessecseetes 7,750 1,180 
CE ER insccccccnns soccssosenbsbwegens ted 165,538 €9.985 
SW ih cins nhanine asennad bawmaenbscmlilen 2,176 3,861 
Corn, D. peaksa paseerseened eer eie ate eect 900 1,072 
BE, © cscs scevercccvcrecesevseesesersces sae 286 
Rye, © ccvneslneenecnnseeeedeexqueninenes 497 497 

The receipts since January Ist, for three years past, were: 
1861. 1860. 1859. 

Wiame, WIG, . 2.20. ccsccscocecs. ..- 273,355 105,913 78,003 
Wheat, Duad..oc.ccccce. ceccccced 6,290,115 2,005,827 1,093,546 
Oats, Wi. cbasecccedécdsodeovses 59,001 130,463 271,241 
Corn, © wake weee s¥eeSéns heees 75,716 90,818 132,981 
DORN, ©  .ci.ccsccscicccoccees 21,217 40,534 70,828 
Rye, Dy povatsseteeseheeeaees 53,420 25,817 3,998 


The shipment of the last week included 13,359 barrels of flour 
and 229,538 bushels of wheat. The shipments from January Ist 
to August 17th, for two years past, were: 





Flour, bbls. Wheat, bush. 
PR tedden takstiarivedctages yeh dCenete 408,40 6,703,967 
enero 260,124 1,943,871 
iat ws ntenstcussanones 148,284 4,760,096 


Tle experts from Cincinnati for the week ending August 17th, 
and from September Ist to that date, for two ears, were: 
b y-3 Year 1860-1, 1859-60. 


PPP ere ree 7,813 4(6,521 451,671 
WEN I 0.000.000 08005000 sees 43,091 378,036 300,932 
Corn Meal, bbis.............-+2+. he 1,441 68 

SE ME aescs 406 206-e0000000%0 1,436 126,96 46,282 
By MIU. ov ccnctsescecccees 81 29,141 16,434 
SN Sere 1,066 68,105 55,560 
EE rer re 3,458 128,497 109.351 


give a large basis for shipping operations. Both French and 
English shippers are active buyers. The latest advices, how- 
ever, from Liverpool, show a reduction in the price of wheat and 
flour, from the improved harvest weather there. 

All this activity in Western produce causes a great deal of 
activity in the grocery markets for Western consumption, and 
Western dry-goods dealers are making their appearance, Be- 
sides the shipping demand, Government is a large buyer of 
breadstuffs and provisions for army supplies, all of which is 
paid for at once. The West must be therefore growing rich fast, 
and be able to pay off old incumbrances as well as make cash 
purchases. 

Money is beginning to circulate more freely with the quickened 
exchanges. With a confidence in the Administration for a 
vigorous carrying on of the war, business mustimprove. All 
the elements of a good business this fall exist, unless any further 
military blundering takes place. The sinews of the country are 
strong, and only want an effectively right direction. 

The difficulties in the way of Western exchange have been re- 
moved, 

From London we learn that the Bank of England has reduced 
its rate of discount to 43§ per cent., and that it is again accumu- 
lating specie. With the exception of United States exchange, the 
exchanges of the world are in itsfavor. The Bank of France also 
is adding to its stock of specie. 

The markets of France and England are favorable for ship- 
ments of our cereal produce, but Russia isa large competitor with 
us in supplying them. 

The cotton trade is of course in abeyance ; there is no supply, 
and the stock is very low in this port—not exceeding 20,000 bales, 
which is held for much higher prices. 

Whether the war be long or short, the cotton trade is ruined for 
along time. The new crop is being kept on the plantations, and 
will be confessedly a very diminutive one. 

The country has to arrange its whole productive and trading 
and commercial power on a basis irrespective entirely of cotton, 
which has ceased to be a power, and will cease entirely to be the 
leading export. Western, not Southern, produce will hencefor™ 
ward rule and be king. 


MONEY MARKET. 


There is more activity in the market, arising, however, from 
the movement in the new Government loan. The Treasury has 
called in another 10 per cent. of that loan, and the city banks 
have credited Government, and debited loans account with the 
entire $35,000,000, thus raising the total amount of loans consid- 
erably. 

The following is the New York banks’ statement of weekly 
averages for the weeks ending on the da‘es named: 


Week ending Aug. 24, 1861. Aug. 17, 1861. Differences, 
Loans........+ $137,663,938 $108,717,434 Increase $28,916,504 
Specie........ 47,119,481 49,733,990 Decrease 2 6/4,509 
Geumicn. ° 8,489,714 8,521 42 Decrease 31,712 
Deposits...... 118,456,307 92,046,308 Increase 26,109,999 
Exchanges.... 13,824,338 13,362,112 Increase 162 246 
Proportion of 

coin to lia- 

bilities..... 37 12-100 49 45-100 Decrease 12 33-100 


The total does not show the corresponding increase of 35 mil- 
lions, because other than Government loans have been called in 
and liquidated. The banks holding the 35 millions, less the 20 
per cent. already paid, or 28 millions, reduce their availabilities 
for other purposes. The specie in bank now shows a decrease 
less than the amount paid into the Treasury, because the receipts 
from Europe and California have been and continue large ; and 
much of the disbursements by Government find their way back 
to bank on private account. Besides, the banks keep disposing 
of their new 7.30 per cent. Treasury notes, the public subscrip- 
tion to these securities going forward briskly. The delay in 
printing the coupons to be attached to the notes, prevents their 
immediate delivery, and checks a little the general avidity to 
subscribe. This will be removed in a week or two, 

Call loans are easy at 5 to 6 per cent., but the Treasury notes 
take up a good deal of floating capital that was lent at lower 
rates. 

There is little doing in business paper, which is much dis- 
trusted, and good names being scarce, rates are very irregular, 
and quotations not all reliable. 

Foreign exchange is firm. Brown Brothers put up their 
rate last Friday to 107% for 60 day sterling, but doing little at 
that extreme rate beyond set.Jement of credits. Equally good 
names can be bought at 107% @107%. Good commercia! bills 
sell at 106% @107. 

The businessin exports is active, but the imports for the week 
rather exceed them in value, as will be seen by the following 
official tables of the trade of the p<rt for the week and since Jan- 
uary Ist: 

IMPORTS. 

















For the week 1859. 1860, 1861. 
Dry Goods.. ..... peeceoe $3 345,128 $3,496,782 $1,(62,034 
Genera: merchandise...... 2,605,489 3,349,162 1,038,246 

aa ciddnk: sw bai $5 950,617 $6,846,244 $2 100,280 
Previously reported...... 166 694,194 15) ,907,524 87,928,893 

Since Jan. Ist..... .. $172,645,011 $158,753,768 $90,039,173 

Exports oF PRODUCE AND MERCHANDISE. 
ff fa $1,198,887 $1,745,141 $1 696 819 
Previously reported....... 40,451,457 54,826,915 8,019,454 
Since Jan Ist..........$41.650,344 $£6,572,056 $81,716,273 
Exports or Spscre. 
For the week.............$1.86',923 — $1,¢ 46,030 $1,200 
Previously reported.......43,836,179 $2,611,797 3,154,960 
Since Jan. Ist..........$45,702,210 $34 257,797 $3,156,160 


Five millions of the 60 day Treasury notes fall due on the 9th 
September, which being held by the banks, and included in the 
amount of their loans, will be then deducted, as they will be 
p2id out of the funds from the 7.30 per cent. notes issaed, 


STOCKS. 


The market for Government stocks is very steady, and large 
dealings take place daily in the two-year 6 per cent. Treasury 
notes, which are avallable for duties, These sell at 98, a dis- 
count of 2 per cent. The U.S. loan of 1881, 6 per cents., selis 
mestly at 88 for registered and €8% for coupon stock. The U.S. 
5’s of 1871 and 1874 have sod at £0 and 81, at which they are 
steady. There has been @ large decline in the stocks of the 
states of Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina, as the rebel 
Congress is said to have repudiated all state bonds held out of 
their states. Good railroad bonds are firm, but the stocks are 


weak, 
DRY GCoDs. 


The trade is steadily though moderately increasing, and is 
giving signs of approachingactivity, The amount of cash sales 
is very large. Business is however restricted to fewer houses, 
in consequence of so many suspensions and failures ; and many 
firms are doing an individually larger business than at any time 
preceding. Credit is again extending a little, as confidence re- 
turns and the position of dealers becomes better understood, 
The demand for domestic goods is much more active, and prices 
of all cotton fabrics are rising. 

The price of cotton is advancing rapidly—Middlings being 
183$c., and most holders expect to realize 25c. beferelong. There 
are only 20,000 bales in the New York market, with no prospect 
of further supply. Spragues of Rhode Island were in this mar- 
ket last week for 1,000 bales. The report that cotton was 
being sold by the manufacturers of Providence and shipped to 
Liverpool is false. Our spinners want all they can get at pres- 
ent prices for their own mills. 

The jobbers of Philadelphia and Boston, as well as of this 
city, have been laying up stocks of cotton staple goods. Fall 
prints are now selling more largely by sample, but at higher 


The assortment is improving, but full supplies 

market. Bleached and brown shirtings, chatings, jaaen 
are in good demand at better prices. The advance in price is 
checking export, but the home demand is very active, in some 
degree speculative. 
Woolen goeds have no buoyancy in pri. 

cloths, but the demand is teiptieing tee “tall egies tas rose 
consumption. Delaines are in good assortment and in fair de- 





[AUG. 29, 1861: 


val 
Pot, Ist srt 100 5 25 


Para, in bond..—_— a— — 
St. Dom’o,inbd.—— a— — 
COFFER—Dorr: razz. 

core, Gaate® B— 19 a— 20 


BR. c0ces cece none. 
Brazil... .... .— llka— 144% 
Laguayra...... — 16 a 17 


Bolts andBraziers’,25@ct:; Pig, 
Bar, and Sheathing, 2 $ ct. 
Sheath’g, new. (suits) 








Sugar Lead W.— ll¥a— 12 





, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THK INDEPENDEN?, 


—_—_—_ 


ASHES—Durr: 10 ® ct. ad Savanilla. oto..— ll e— 11% 
Maracaibo, s&4.— 9% 


e— 10 





e— — Maranh. ox,etc.— 9%e— 10 
Pearl. Ist sost..— — a 5 373g Matamoras..... —13 «eM 
CANDLES—Dorr: 4c. ® B, P. Cab. (direct).— li Ke— 12 
8 Ob....— 30 a—— |VeraCrus......— 12 a— 12% 
Do.pt.LPolh’s& €o.40 a— — (Dry South......— 74e— 8 
Do. do, d&M’y— — a— 40 Calcutta Buff...— 8 e— 9 
Adam’tine, City— 16%a— — (|Do. Kips, ®pce. 125 «1 30 
Adam’tine, Star— 16 a— 17%'Do. dry-salted..— 90 «1 00 
€OAL—Durr: 30 ® ct, adjBlack, 4 aastiaal —W 2100 
val HONEY—Dorr: 24 @ ot. a 
Livy. Orr’l @ch’n 650 a7 50 v 
Siduey........- 350 2375 |Cuba, @gai....— 83 a— 84 
Pictou.... ....- —— a—— |Cuba (in bond)— 72 a— 76 
Anth’e ® 2,000B 450 2500 |HOPS—Dorr: 15 ® ct. ad vay 
COCOA—DorrY: FREE. 1858... ~~ @= « 
Marac’o in bd. B—— a—— | 1859.. sin ite Heese 
Guayaquil in bd.— 13 a— 13%} _1860......... 6 22 


val 
Ox, B. A. & R, 


° oe Ce oo 
INDIGO—Dorr: Bt af 
v 





. | eee —— a-24 otch @ tun.22 00 «24 06 
Sheath’g, old...— 16 a—17 |Bar,Frit.T.V.F.—— g— — 
Sheath’g, yellow— 18 a—— |Bar,Nor. NFK.—— g— — 
Pig, Chile...... -- 153a— 16 |Bar, Fork Stps.—— g— — 

OltS ....20.. —-— a— Bar. Sw.or sixes77 50 i) 
DOMESTIC GOODS— Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 a— — 
Sht’s bn.%B yd— 6 a— 7%/ Bar. Eng. refi'd.55 00 256 06 
Shirt’gs,bld....— 6 a— 8 |Bar, Eng. com..43 06 044 00 

"8.1 do— 7 a— 8% /Sheet, Russia, Ist 
Shet’gs br. 4-4.— 5a— 8%} qual. BD....— 16 e— 16% 
Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 8 a— 93/Sheet,En.& Am.— 3¥4a— 4% 

¥ bl 44, nom LEAD—Doryr: 15 B® ct. adva) 

© bl. 54.— 8X%a— 10 |Galena......... 530 «540 
Calicoes, blue..— nom. Spanish........ $25 6 5 37% 
Calicoes, fancy.— 6 a— Il |Bar............ —— «— 60% 
Br. Drills ...... — 7%a— 9 |Sheetand Pipe—— e— 63 
Kent. Jeans....— 8 a—18 |LEATHER—(Sole) — Dury 
Satinets se. — 20 a— 60 16 ® ct. ad val 
Checks, 4-4 nom Oak (S) Lt. PB— 95 «— a7 
Cet. Os.8o. No.1 nom. Oak, middle....— 24 a— 26 
Cot. Os.So, No.2 nom. Oak, heavy..... —% «— 2 
Cot. Batts...... nom. Oak, dry hide..— — e— 29 
Cot. Yn.5al28B nom. Oak, Ohio...... —2 «— 2 
Cot. Yn.14a20.. nom. Oak, Sou. Light— a— 25 
Cot Yn. 20 & up. nom. Oak, all weights— 26 a— 30 
DRUGS AND DYES— Hemlock, light.— 16 o— 17 
Alcohol @ gal..— 34 a— 40 |Hemlock, mid..— 17h e— 18% 
Aloes® B...... — 9 a—16 |Hemlock, heavy— 17%e— 183g 
AloesSocotrine.— 30 a— 45 |Hemiock,dam..—12 «— 14 
a — 2 a— 2%|Hemiock,pr.do.— 9 «— 10 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 11%a— — |LEME—Dory: 10 ® ct. ad val 
Argols, refined.— 28 a— 32 |Rocklandcom..—— e— 79 
Arrowroot Berm— 30 a— 40 “— setee eee Gmme 85 
Arsenic, pow’r..— 2¥a— 3 | LUMBER —Dory: 15 ® ot 
Assafetida .....— 8&8 a— 25 adval. Productof N. Amer, 
Balsam Capivi.— 40 a— 45 Colonies yasm. Wholesale 
Balsam Tolu...— 65 a— 70 Prices : 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 a 1 30 jTimber, W. P.® 
Berries Pers....—10 @ 12 CED. B.cccose 17 75 «20 0 
Berries Turk...— 9% a— 12}|Timber,oak,Pc.f— 30 e— 35 
Bi-Carb. Soda..— — a— 3%/Timber,GI.Wo..— 32 «— 37 
Borax, refined.— 17\a— 17%|Timber, Geo. YP, 
Brimstone rll...  2ha— 3 (by car) Pc.ft— 38 «— & 
Brimstonefior..— 3}ga— 3%|Eastern Spruce 
BrimstonePtun.35 00 a37 50 &Pine,byc’go 900 «}) 00 
Camphorcr® b— — a— — Yard Selling Pricec} 
Camphor ref...— — a— 65 |Timber,oaksoant- 
Cantharides....— 75 a— 77%) ling PM feet.40 00 «48 08 
Car. Ammonia..— 16 a— — TimberorBmsE.16 00 al7 00 
Cardamoms.... 1 12¢ 1 20 |Geo’a Pine,wkd.30 00 435 00 
Castor Oi) in bis. Piank, GP, un..20 00 428 00 

PB gal........ 87a 95 |PIk&Bds.NR.cl.36 00 240 00 
Castor Oil, E.1— 92%a 95 |PIk&Bds.NR2q.26 00 430 00 
Chamomile, Fl— 30 a— 35 |Boards,NR.box.17 00 418 00 
Chlorate Pota..— 28 a— 29 |Bds.NR.infer...13 00 416 00 
Cochineal Hs..— 75 @ 80 |Bds.Alb.P&pce.— 17 «— 19 
Cochineal Mex.— 65 a 70 |Bds.cityworked@— 2 «— 9 
Copperas Am..— la— — Bas. city worked, 

Crem Tar# B..— 34 a— — nar.cir.p.tion.— 24 @e— 2 
Cubebs E. 1....— 37¥%a— 45 |Plank,Alb.Pine. -22 a— 28 
Outch.........- ~ — a— 5 |Plank,citywkd.— 25 e— 2 
Epsom Salts...— 2¥a— 23§|Plank.Alb.Spre.— 18 «— 20 
Gamboge....... _— Pik.citySp.wkd.— 22 «— 28 
G@’m Arabicsorte— 10 a— — [Shingles, @bch—— «— — 
@’m Arabic pk’d— 11 a-- 27 |Do.Shaved,Pbdl. 

Gum Benzoin..— — a— 50%) (%4M.).... 274 «30 
Gum Cowrie....— 12 a— — |Do. Sawed ®M..1 00 @ 1 25 
Gum Myrh,E.L— i0 a— 25 |Do. Ced. 3ft. lst 

Gum Myrh, Ty.— 25 a— 32 qu. @M...... 28 00 «38 06 
Gum Trag, et..— 17 a— 37%|Do.Ced.3ft2dqu.98 00 a35 00 
Gum Trag, fi..— 70 a— 8 |Do. Cypress,3ft.12 00 425 00 
Hyd. Pota, En Laths, E. @M..— — @ 1 25 

7 eee 190 2225 |Staves, WOpipe.— — 470 00 
Ipecacuanha Br 105 a1 10 bd WOhhd.— — a70 00 
COMB o00s cones 1 1244115 ad WoObbi..— — ad0 00 
Lac Dye........— 10 a— 50 ® RO.hhd.— — 450 00 
Licorice Paste..— 28 a— 29 |Heading, WO...7000 «— — 
Madder Dutch..— 12%a— 14 |MOLASSES—Dorr: % Bed} 
Madder Fr..... — 10 a— 10%} ad val 
Manna sma)) N. Oricans.@gal— 35 «-—- 40 

GND. 06600000 — 53 a— 80 |PortoRico...... — 28 «— 32 
Manna large Cuba Musoov...—18 @— 25 

eee 118 «140 |Trinidad,Cuba.— 24 o— 2% 
Nutg’llsbl. Alep— 24 a— 25 |Card. etc. sweet— 18 a— 20 
Oil Bergamot... 300 2400 |NATULS—Dorr: 24 @ct. ad va} 
Oil Cassia...... —— 2200 |Cut. 4dafd @B.—2% «— — 
Oil Lemon...... 250 @ 270 Clinch cee nenadl w= 4ifa— 4% 

Oil Peppermint. 275 a300 |NAVAL STORES—Dorr: 6 
Oil Orange..... 7% a2(0 and 15 ® ct. ad wal [aut casi 
Opiam Turkey.— — @ 575 |Turpentine,S’ftN 

Oxalic Acid PB— 19 a—- — Coty, 8 280, 500 «— — 
Phosphorus..... — 7 a—— Seg a ae 500 «-— 
Pruss. Potash..— 25 a— 30 |Tar, do. @bbl..— — «3 06 
Quicksilver.....— 45 a— 50 Pitch..........=— — @22§ 
Rhubarb Chi...— 45 a— 55 |Rosin, com. old.— — « 506% 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 6 |Do. wh. %280B, 3 00 «0 60 
Sal Ammoniac.— 8%a— — [SpiritsTurp.... 165 @ 1 67% 

Sal Soda....... — 1%a— — |OLES—Doryr: Palm4; Olived; 

Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 23 a— 25 Linseed, Sperm, (foreign fishers 

Sarsa’rilla Mex.— 8 a— 8%! ies,) and Whale or other Fish 

Senna E. I..... — 7 a—11 |_ (foreign,) 15 ® ct. ad val 

Senna Alex....— 18 a-—- 23 |Flor. 30 fl...... -- -=— 

Sheliac.........— 40 a— 50 |Olive,!2b.b.&bx 300 @ 3 75 


Soda Ash80®#ct— 2%;a— 2)Olive,inc.Pgal. 110 e—- — 


Palm, @B......— T7Tia— 8 


Sulph. Quin.... 210 a—— |Linseed,om.®g.— 59 «— 66 
Tartaric Acid..— §234a— 55 |Linseed, Eng...—— «— — 
Verdigris....... — 23 a— 25 |Whale.......... —40 «— 45 
Vitriol Blue....— 8%a— 9 " Ref. Winter—— «— 56 
FEATHERS—Dvry: 20 ®_ " Ref. Spring.—— c— 52 
ct. Sperm, crude... 120 « 1 25 
L. Geese. @ B..— 40 a— 45 | " Winter, unbl—- — «1 58 
Tennessee...... — 39 a— 35 | " Bleached... 150 @ 1 
FISH-—-Dory: rees. Eleph. ref.b’ch— — «— — 
Dry Cod, @cwt. 3 50 a@ 3 62% Lard O0i1,S.&W.— — e— 85 
Dry Scale...... i 37a 1 50 [Red Disd....... — 50 «— 52 
Pickled Cod.... 225 a—— |Kerosene,IIl’g...— — e— 78 
Mackerel, No.1.— — a— — |OIL-CAKE—Dorz: 18 @e@ 
Mack. No.1,Hal.i4 25 ai4 50 ad vai 
Mack. No.2,M.. 8 00 2850 /Thinob.c.®tun33 06 436 08 
Mack. No, 3.M.1.6 00 @6 28 {Thick.round...2800 a— — 
Mackerel, No.3. 325 2350 |P ROVIS10WN SDorri 
Salm’n,Pic.Nor.13 00 al3 50 Cheese 24; all others 18 @ ots 
Sal. Pic. @ tce..23 00 424 00 ad va) 
Shad, Ct., No. 1, Beef, Ms.cp.Pbl. 6 00 «! 25 
hf. bbl..... —— 49 00 " City...— — gem oo 
Shad, Ct., No. 2—- — a2 8 00 " Mess, extra.12 00 «33 50 
Shad. Sou. B bblI—- — a— — " Prime, Ctry 400 « 4 2 
Herring, Pick’d 200 a— — " Prime, City — g— — 
Herr’g, Sc. # bx— — a— 25 " “ Ms.@tce.— — g¢— — 
Herring, No.1..— — a— 15 |Pork.Ms.®bbl.15 009 g— — 
FLAX—Dotr: 15 @ct.ad val} " Prime...... 1000 «e— — 
; American, YB.— — a— — * * Mes...© — ¢—-— 
FLOURK AND MEAL—| " " ciear...15 50 e15 62 
Dury: 10 ® ct. Lard,OPiob.PB— Ska— 9% 
a, Pee 350 @375 |Hams, Pickled..— 54a— 6% 
Superfine, No.2. 250 a 3 50 |Skoulders,Pkid.— 4 @— § 
State Superfine 4 30 @ 435 |Beer dams 
State, ex. br... 450 a4 60 Pickie. % bbl.12 00 414 56 
West, mix’d.do. 4 30 a— — (|Beef,Smkd, @B— 8 @—- — 
Mich. & In.st.do, 4 35 a 440 |Butter,Oran.co.— 18 e— 20 
Ohio Superfine. 440 a— — " St. fairtopr.— 11 «— 16 
Ohio ex. bds.... 505 @ 515 4 eee — 7 eH 
Genesee, do.... 500 @ 6 26 |Cheese........ 2 a— 1% 
Canada, Sup... 430 a—— |RICE—Dourv: le. ® Dd. 
Canada, ex..... 445 @7650 (Ord. wfr.acwt. 6 25 « 6 
Brandywine.... 6 00 a— -— |(ood to prime.. 6 62%6 7 00 
Georgetown .... 565 2570 |S AL T—Dory: 4c. @ ba, of 
Petersburg City 7 50 a 8 50 96 Ibs, 
Rich. County... 7 00 @7 25 |Turk’s is. Pbu.— 29 a—- 21% 
Alexandria,.... 550 @775 (St. Martin’s....—— a— 7% 
Balt. Howard st. 570 @ 7 75 |L’pool,Gr.Psack 100 «— — 
Rye Flour...... 230 @3 50 ' Marshalls. 115 @1 20 
Corn Meal..... 280 4320 |“ " Ashton’s—— a i 60 
" Brandywine 315 2320 |SEMDS—Dourry: Far. 
bd " Punch.15 50 a— — {Clover, @DB....— nom. 
FRUIT—Durr: Not D’d, 30:/Timothy,@bu..— nom, 
Dry, 10 @ ct. Flax,Am.rough 145 « 1 50 
Rais.Sn.8 ¥ck.— — a— — |SHOT—Dory: 24 ®t. ad val 
Rais. bcb.&lyrs. 1 70 a 245 (Dr p&Bck(c)@R— — a— 6% 
Cur’nte Zte. PD— Gka— 6%! Buck comp.(do)— — a— 7 
Citron.........- — 30 a— 3] |SQAP—Dourr: 32 P ot. ad val 
Alm, Mr. sft.sh.—-— a— 7 |New York, @B— 5 o— 6 
" Iviea ss...— 9 a@— 93|Castile......... —— eH 
© Sic. ss..... —— a 7 |SPELTER (Zinx)—Dory; ln 





" Shelled....—19 @— 21 
EORS AND SK INS—Dorv: 
FREE. 














Piates,® B, 6 mos..— 4a— 4 
Beaver,pcht.9B 100 24120 |SPICES—Dorr: ot) 
" North, ®pce.— — a— — ct. ad v. 
“ Southern....— 75 @1 00 /|Cassiainmts,—B B— a— 2 
" Western..... 100 4105 |Ginger, -—— a— 10 
Otter, North, pr. 45@ @ 550 |Mace........... —40 «— 45 
" Southern. 250 @ 3 50 |Nutmegs, No. 1.— 48 @— 50 
Red Fox, North.— — 4150 |Pepper, Sumat.— 12 a— 12% 
Raccoon, South.— 25 a— 30 |Pimento, Ja.(c)— 7%e— 8 
" West’n, com— 40 a— 60 [Cloves (c)...... —12 a3 
" Detroit..... — 80 a—7 |SUGARS—Dorr: Ke ® b, 
Mink, Northern. 2 50 @ 300 (St. Croix,®B..—— ¢— ~~ 
" “gSouthern.— 76 @ 160 |New Orleans...— 634a— 8 
Martin, Nérth.. 125 «150 |Cuba Muscova..— 5y%e— 7% 
Fur Seal, cl’s. 8 nom. Porto Ries......— 64a— 8% 
Hair, do......- nom. Havana, White.— 8 a— 8% 
t, — 3 e— % |Havans, B.&Y— 6 a— 7% 
“ Mexican, #® nom. Manilla........— 6 e— 6% 
Deer, Texas, PD— 19 a— 22 |Loaf...........—— @e— 9% 
_— a— 2% |Crushed .......— —-e 9 
" Florida...— 18 a— 22 |A. do. a Gu» S 
GRAIN—Dorr: 16 ® ct. adjYellow ........ — B%a— 8% 
val Nes « oc200e — 8 a 8% 
Wheat,w.G.Bbu 1 28 «134 |[TALLOW—Derr: le ® 
"C.new 126 a1 32 b 
a er 125 @ 130 |Am. prime, BB— 8 e—~ 8 
* Mich. wh. 130 6134 | TEAS—Durr: 18 ® ct. ad 
Bocvees — 90 4100 /|Gunpowder.....— 45 a— 63 
Mil. club...... — $2 4108 OE orcese cen 50 «— 6 
Rye, Northern.— 65 «e—— /|Y.Hyson,mixed.— 58 e— 68 
Oorn, r’'d yel...— 50 a— 5] |Hyson Skin....— 37 e— 4 
* © white.— 50 @— 5] ankay.......— 438 @— 58 
" South, wh.— 65 a— 70 |Ning & Oolong..— 19 «— #0 
" " yellew— 51 a@— 52 |Powchong..... —19 «2 
* © mixed— 47 a— 48 |Ankoi....... — a 
=. West * —44 a— 48 OangPe, a oncom a 
edges onl —- ~-— (Zumm)—Dvry : : 
ay, TE at a— 29 and Bleck, yexn; Pialel 
" Canal.....— 32 a— 33 and 8 B ct. ad val 
" QOhio......— 32 @— 33 |Bancacash,@B— 27 a— 27% 
" Jersey....— 31 e@— 3234|Straite,6mos...— 25 e— — 
Peas.bi.e. -— 75 a— 76 pags vebanes -—--—- -—— 
bs +h DER—Dovrr: 20 Lx yes  F4 s 7 iam 
ro, « 
Bhippingaeene- sop — L—Derr: 4% ® ot. 
oBssve —— «4 
rr. — 6625 |A. Sax. FreeQh— 36 o— 38 
HayY— 4.7. B. Merine.— 34 e— 3% 
N.R.inbizP100B— 40 a— 50 |A. 4 & iy at 3 
HEMP— +s 
Russia,cl.Ytun220 00 «— 2% ae 
*  outshot2i0 00 «— 36 oe @ 
Manilla, $#D...—— o— 25 «~ 27 
Bisal........... - ll eB 
Italian, ® tun. — — = i ei 
Jute..... eeeeee —_ - = 
——_—— a 
mien % "oe 
74 soo 10 e- 
B'S. & B. Ayres -" s 
20624 --— 16 2 oo 
aa — 8 
Orinoce........— and Sheets. 
ee owe 
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TEE VALLEY OF 


BY MRS. HARRIET 


Narroxs, like individuals, 
miliation. Toese are unay 
homan progress, whether m 
by one. 

Oid John Bunyan said | 
descend into this valiey wi 
were sorely bruised and wo: 
ence fairly down there, he al. 
was soft yet invigorating, at 
kerbs and flowers grew now! 

This present season is the 
us the American nation, and 
best of its invigorating air 
survey of i's heating herbs 

In the first place, let us t 
part the scoffs and jeers of t 
who are waiters on succes 
to peunce down like vulture 
or for the time disabled. 

A defeat is useful to a nati 
dividual, in enabling them 
worth something to an indivic 
ficult enterprise to find out | 
has among the many that flat 
perity—in fact, nothing is bett 
his threshing floor thoroughly 
friencs and false trusts, and t 
to see what is to be done wi 
geod wheat that remains. 

We should laugh to see a w 
ing the winds and beating th 
se much of his seeming store 
does not make the chaff; it 
there is; and all the wheat 
was. 

Our defeat bas shown u 
enemies in England—that ou 
ported there by one disposed | 
of every weakness and defec 
fact, and pass on. But it has 
have friends in England, who 
use their own eyes and ears 
very naturally distrust the rep 
whe, by his ewn confession, ki 
but the fleeing part. The Sc. 
thriving, high: principled meres 

don Daily News, whose circul 

growing fas’er than those of ' 
speak on this subject with con 
mon intelligence, ard, what is 
osity which has always been 

eur conceptions of Anglo Saxo: 

There is more that Americar 

a few noble and comprehensi 

Bright’s late speech, than in all 

of The Times together. For } 

@ power and opinion in Evglar 

The Times, and an Opinion o 

because coming from the mant 

Rugland. Noihing dues more t 

good feeling between these twe 

to take The London Times as 
general English feeling. The 

Epgiand ; it bas the prestige ot 

—the influence of vast present 
it to command the highest cl: 
Everybody reads what it says- 
te know what it will say, bat 
effense in England as in this | 
upon as a handsome and pow 
hand is against every man's— 
may be conciliated in Oriental 
giving of gifts. 

We can scarcely illustrate ti 
by referring to a paper situat 
same way with repard to the 
—pamely, The New York ] 
wherever one travels, if one : 
paper, ene is presented with a 
it is im every coffie-room from 
neat vo the otner—aud a majori 
it as the exposition of American 
as much as we regard The 
expressive of that in England. 
times to make a foreigner unde: 
be accepted as such, especially 
it is very wealthy—that its 
millions—that in some respect 
cial departments are so condi 
almost a necessity for men 
acquainted with its contents. 
deny that The New York Her 
repreeents the American natio: 
more thoughtful class of the I 
repudiate The Times. Both 
ubscrupulous powers in their 1 
and et present we should think 
each other in the amiable tas 
between two cor sanguineous na 

The course The Times is 
toward America is exactly sin 
towa:d Italy during all those 
the peace of Villafranca, when t 
cempelied to months of enfor 
course had nothing to do but s 
the taunts which an English nev 
on them. The Times kept | 
Italy—an Italian, who knew eve 
Wound, every sore, in that 1 
wounds and weakn‘sses were 
erilings of the tyranny which hi 
ker so long. 

Week after week The Times 
ingeniously exposing and tur 
various lights all that should 
ignered by people with any dec 
men generosity. We were told « 
Italian peasantry, and how they 
interest in the struggle that v 
fiivolity of the upper classes, w 
ef scsndelous insinuations. Di 
zens of Florence give balls to 
Duea) court, so that confectio 
and wmilliners, and artisans mig 
ehange of government ?—fo:thw 
eut upon them with moral b 
uncenquerable levity of a natioc 
when its liberties were hanging | 
they exercise any prudent care 
ef the Grand Duke should not s 
get up needless tumults ?—then 
the Italians a nation utterly inca; 
ing Anglo-Saxon principles of li 
ef the press, ete. Then there 
columns devoted to showing ho 
Erglishmen, and never would le; 
E' glishmen did, and of course 
ay free government or do a 
Mesaics and keep cheap board 
_— of that august nation v 

was anything more impre 

than the lordly patience with ¥ 
ee waited her appointed se: 
em liation, till the time came fo 
re crowned queen into the 
che an _ » and Gariba 
Italian rn tsp The Lon 
the best way 


